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Ir the mines of France are not so prolific as those of England, 
she abounds far more than we do in the raw material out of 
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which history is composed. No sooner does a prince or 
some otherwise distinguished personage die, than the world 
is favoured with glimpses into the arcana of his private life. 
We learn how the hero drank his coffee, how he bullied his 
valet-de-chambre, with what terms of anger or endearment he 
used to irritate or assuage his wife, in what way he paid his 
debts, or devolved that unpleasant duty upon his executors. 
All his letters are produced, down to the last scrap on which he 
scrawled his rendezvous in the Bois or his ‘invite’ to dinner ; 
but with a delicacy which the bucolic reader rarely fails . to 
appreciate, the names of the parties favoured with his corre- 
spondence are invariably omitted, unless indeed the great man 
died some century ago, when this little secret is confided to 
the public with gushing familiarity. There are few people 
of any notoriety in France who have not, before their ashes are 
cold in the family vault, their ‘mémoires pour servir,’ &c., 
their ‘ autobiographies secrétes,’ or their ‘lettres inédites,’ flung 
upon the world. In Voltaire’s case, the public were not allowed. 
to wait till he was in his grave. His private letters were 

rinted with Geneva on the title-page, and the Queen of 

weden, the Elector Palatine, the King of Poland and Prussia, 
were assigned to him as correspondents. Voltaire in such good 
o— could afford to be facetious; he therefore had recourse 
to the old epigram— 


‘ Voila donc mes lettres secrétes, 
Si secrétes que pour lecteur, 
Elles n’ont que leur imprimeur, 
Et ces messieurs qui les ont faites.’ 


So great is the demand for this article in France, that there is 
a regular manufactory like that of the Gobelins to suit the public 
craving, which appears to be as keen for fabricated pictures in 
letters, as for the same sort of thing in tapestry. There is 
scarcely a season without some wonderful discovery being made 
in which old characters are placed in a new light, or new 
characters in some unexpected situation. Even the private 
papers of foreign magnates are brought to light by French 
collectors, no less abundantly than those of their own.’ We 
have letters of Christina, ex-Queen of Sweden, as well as of 
Madame de Maintenon, of Pére la Chaise, of Madame de Pom- 
padour, and of Ninon d’Enclos. The political testaments 
of Mazarine, Richelieu, Louvois, Colbert, and Louis XIV., 
were not sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of the French 
people. Emboldened by the favour with which these dubious 
wares were received by a too confiding public, French editors 
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brought out the will of Peter the Great, the political testament 
of ‘Alberoni, of our own Walpole, and of Bolingbroke. It is 
consolatory to think that, if Englishmen know little of the 
legacy their leading statesmen have bequeathed to posterity, 
their French neighbours make up for their deficiency in this 
respect by supplying them with the knowledge at second-hand. 

e matter would perhaps be of little importance, if the con- 
fiding credulity which works of this rn command were 
confined to rustic readers, or to the exclusive patrons of sen- 
sational literature. But many of them, as so much genuine 
raw material, are incorporated by grave historians into the 
substance of their works. We do not seek to palliate the 
errors of the Regency: it is undoubtedly the most degene- 
rate page of degenerate France; but we are certain that the 
worst vices of Philip d’Orleans and Louis XV. have been 
fearfully exaggerated by the and letters as- 
cribed to Madame du Barri, Cardinal Dubois, and the Duchesse 
de Pompadour. These documents were doubtless founded on 
the distorted rumours of the period; but instead of bringing 
these rumours within just limits, they only seasoned them 
with a still stronger spice of sensational depravity. We 
are sometimes startled out of our propriety by finding the 
names of French abbés on the back of books, the leading object 
of which is to sow the seeds of profligacy and infidelity rank 
through the world. Jean Baptiste de Mirabaud was a pious, 
inoffensive priest, remarkable for nothing except his religious 
credulity. For this very reason, Diderot and D’Holbach 
thought it excellent fun to father on him a work which 
became the Gospel of French scepticism. ‘Le Systéme de 
la Nature’ still circulates under the priest’s name, conveying 
the impression that, during the times of the Regency, men 
whose profession it was to preserve the altar, did their utmost to 
pull itdown. In a similar spirit, Diderot and his colleagues 
sent forth their work, entitled, ‘Les Voyages des deux Indes,’ 
under the name of Abbé Raynal, though the Abbé had no 
more to do with that publication than with the writing of the 
‘Talmud.’ But having been long in India, it was thought 
his name would increase the sale of the book, while his 
robe would palliate among the orthodox many of the new 
opinions with which they were striving to inoculate their 
countrymen. About the same period, an infamous work, 
entitled, ‘De Arcanis Amoris,’ was issued under the respected 
name of ‘Joannes Meursius.’ The friends of Joannes pro- 
tested, but to little purpose. The work bears the name of 
Londini on the title-page, to show that the —" of 
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such licentious turpitude must be regarded as one of the bless- 
ings of a country which enjoys the advantage of a free press. 
of this sort of literature passes current in France, we really 
cannot wonder that it should pass unchallenged in this country. 
One of the most striking instances of this participation in 
Gallic credulity is afforded by a memoir of Voltaire, alleged to 
have been written by Longchamp, who is dubbed his secretary, 
but who in reality held no higher place than a sort of superior 
laquais de place. He used to look after Madame Dennis’s trunks, 
ay Voltaire’s bills, and occasionally copy his letters. But 
5 found unfaithful to his interests, Longchamp was dis- 
missed Voltaire’s service, and not finding any one to employ him 
in a similar capacity, he opened a shop for the sale of maps. It 
is evident anything emanating from so dubious a quarter ought 
to be received with grave suspicion; for putting aside Long- 
champ’s want of integrity, he was no more competent to write 
memoirs than is the average greengrocer to deliver lectures 
upon botany. 
But the nature of the work is calculated not merely to arouse 
suspicion, but to awaken the most profound distrust. The prin- 
cipal period embraced by the memoir extends from 1745 to 1753, 
that is, the eight years Voltaire spent with Madame du Chatelét 
at Cirey and Luneville. The morale of the story would even 
shock ears accustomed to the worst revelations of our divorce 
court. Voltaire’s relation with the lady is not only ofa criminal 
character, but an acquaintance (Col. Lambert) is introduced, with 
Voltaire’s full acquiescence, as a participator in the adultery. 
The Marquis du Chatelét spends nearly all his time in the 
fashionable dissipations of Paris, nor does he appear at all on the 
scene unless when it is necessary for the purposes of the 
guilty parties, who bring him to Cirey much for the same 
urpose as David brought Uriah to Jerusalem. Now all this is 
told with the utmost particularity of detail,—in fact, with a 
minuteness of circumstantiality which leads the reader to suppose 
that Longchamp describes nothing but what he saw, and that 
wherever the marquise was with her two lovers, there Longchamp 
was in the midst of them. Even when conversation is intro- 
duced, Longchamp discards oblique narration, and, as familiarly 
as the gossiping historian of Greece, makes his puppets speak in 
the first person. Now even could it be proved that Longchamp 
wrote this memoir, very little dependence should be placed upon 
its truthfulness, for it is most improbable that any of the parties 
concerned could have made a confidant of a domestic servant : 
et this work, so open to suspicion ‘on all sides, and which, if 
mgchamp had written it, could only have been the fruit of 
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eaves-dropping, is quoted by Carlyle no less than by his 
imitator, Espinasse, as an actual transcript of the truth. 

But it is our belief that Longchamp no more wrote the memoir 
than that he wrote the Iliad. A menial servant does not carry a 
note-book about his person, like Boswell, to register his master’s 
doings with a view to transmit them to posterity. The editor 
admits that Longchamp could not write French without frequent 
violation of the lawsof grammar. He had therefore to correct 
his mistakes, and frequently transpose his sentences, in order to 
present a consecutive narrative to the reader. In other words, 
Longchamp’s memoir had to undergo considerable alterations 
before it could be presented to the literary world. But what 
became of the original MS.? Concerning this the editor is 
silent. He tells us that Longchamp survived his master fourteen 
years. He must therefore have died somewhere about 1792. 
The editor of course knew him, and got the MS. from him, 
before his death. But here arise two very pertinent questions. 
If Longchamp was determined to make a Boswell of himself, 
why did he not give the fruit of his labours to the world, at a 
time when the world was full of his master’s fame, and when 
the venture would have brought him more money in one week 
than his map-shop in the course of a dozen years? Why 
should so thrifty an economist as Longchamp appears to have 
been, give himself all the trouble in order that a mere acquaint- 
ance should reap all the profit? But even if these queries can 
be satisfactorily met, there is another riddle of a far more Sphinx- 
like character. Longchamp’s memoir first saw the light in 
1826. It is published, sandwich-like, between Wagniere’s 
‘reminiscences of Voltaire,’ and certain ‘lettres inédites’ of 
President Henault and Madame du Chatelét. What shall we 
think of an editor who, having got so great a prize in his pos- 
session, keeps it locked up in his desk for thirty years, and even 
then does not produce it alone for the edification of the public ? 

There is, however, one little circumstance in the affair which 
may serve to show how these memoirs have arisen, and which 
the editor explains in such a manner as to discredit their 
authenticity. Duvernet published his memoirs of Voltaire in 
1806. Now these contain much of the scandal in an anecdotical 
form which in Longchamp’s memoir is woven into an historical 
narrative. The editor, of course, throws the fullest light on this 
coincidence. He knew Duvernet was engaged in writing 
memoirs of Voltaire; he therefore magnanimously lent him 
Longchamp’s papers to make use of, as he thought proper. 
Duvernet skimmed the cream from Longchamp’s narrative, and 
returned the MS. with the usual French profusion of thanks. 
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Duvernet, of course, was in his grave when this extraordinary 
explanation was given, leaving no guarantee of its truthfulness 
beyond the editor’s word. For our part, we don’t believe it. 

itors, who have valuable papers in their possession, are not 
so liberal as to entrust them to others, for the purpose of having 
the marrow extracted, that they may be left in possession of only 
the bones. The most reasonable account of the matter appears 
to be that Duvernet derived his anecdotes from the scandals of 
the period, which, embalmed in his pages, have been subsequently 
dished up in the form of a regular narrative, and ascribed to 
Longchamp. At least this is the account we must cling to, 
until something better is vouchsafed to us, than that which 
attaches to one not printed for three-quarters of a century after 
it is written, though manifestly drawn up, if the story be true, 
for immediate publication. 

The fabricators of spurious documents having made so 
much capital out of the Regency, it was not likely the 
period of the Revolution would be allowed to pass without 
some attempt being made to turn it to account. Accordingly 
we have two volumes of ‘Correspondance Politique et Con- 
fidentielle inédité de Louis XVI., avec des observations par 
Helen Williams,’ published in Paris, at the commencement of 
the present century. At the Restoration this work reappeared 
under the title of ‘Louis XVI. peint par lui-méme.’ Doubtless 
our ingenuous countrywoman, Helen Williams, thought the 
letters authentic, and in an hour of unsuspecting confidence 
recommended them to the attention of the world. They were, 
however, written by Balie, in his days of misery, with ‘Sulpice 
de la Platiére.’ The imitation, though in other respects well 
sustained by the writer, contains a number of new words, such as 
démoralization, arriére-pensée, idées libérale, which were coined 
by the later revolutionists, and which expressed wants and 
ideas not in vogue in Louis’ time. When suspicions as to 
the authenticity of the work were aroused by phrases of this 
character, and the originals were demanded, it was alleged that 
the MS. had been confiscated by the police of the empire. 
This work, which dropped out of notice for a time, has been 
revived within the last six years for the special enlightenment 
of ourselves. The labours, however, of Miss Williams have 
been rather ungallantly thrust aside to make way for a more 
ponderous introduction by M. Chauvelot. But in the last 
reprint of the work, four years ago, M. Chauvelot has likewise 
had to succumb to fate, his introduction having been replaced 
by a history of Louis from an anonymous pen. The title of the 
work is changed for ‘(uvres de Louis Xvi. précedées d’une 
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lettre de M. Berryer,’ whose name, much to the chagrin of that 
gentleman, is paraded in the title-page, with a view to inyest 
the publication with an air of legitimacy. The editor placed 
in the number of the works of Louis his pretended reflections 
and conversations with Madame Vanguyon, previously published 
in 1851, as the reflections of Louis Xvi. Thus fabrication 
was added to fabrication, in the belief, we suppose, that the 
two falsehoods would keep each other in countenance. 

The letters of Louis XVI. would, of course, be incomplete 
without a companion collection of Marie Antoinette’s to place 
on the same shelf. The public were, therefore, in 1864, treated 
to a series of her autograph letters, by Count D’Hunolstein, 
almost simultaneously with the euvres of her husband. As 
the period which these letters embrace extend from 1770 deep 
into 1792, it is not surprising that the Parisian world felt much 
interest in the work, or that it passed through three editions in 
the course of six months. While Hunolstein was raising the 
curtain on the private boudoir of the charming but unfortunate 
queen, M. Feuillet de Conches, a gentleman in the French 
Foreign Office, well known for his artistic tastes and Napoleonic 
tendencies, published three more volumes of letters, mostly from 
the same royal pen, and extending over the same period. The 
editor assures his readers that he had been twenty years col- 
lecting his MSS. from the different archives of Europe, to 
which his position at the Foreign Office had given him access. 
To show that he had cautiously avoided everything of a spurious 
character, he shakes his head at the ‘lettres inédites’ of Louis 
XVI. introduced by our friend Helen Williams, with the air of 
a man who, while he yends sound wares, advises his friends 
to beware of counterfeits. Hence the public devoured M. 
Feuillet de Conches’ volumes even more eagerly than those of 
Hunolstein; and the authenticity of both would have con- 
tinued unchallenged, had not Alfred yon Arneth published a 
collection of ninety-three letters of Marie Antoinette, emnbyactng 
the same period of 1770—1780, comprised in the collections 0 
his predecessors. As these letters were published from the 
imperial archives of Vienna, with the sanction of the Emperor, 
they afforded a kind of touchstone by which the genuineness of 
the Paris collections might be tested. It was soon discovered 
that there were many discrepancies which could be accounted 
for on no other supposition than that these yarious collections 
could not haye emanated from the same person. In the 
Viennese collection the note-paper was generally gilt-edged ; 
in the Paris, plain. In the Viennese letters the Slt a 
writes an awkward, sketchy, illegible scrawl; in the Paris 
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letters her handwriting of the same period is that of an accom- 
plished woman. In the German collections the A in the 
signature Antoinette is a round, common letter; in the Paris 
collections the A is always a sharp-pointed capital letter. In 
Von Arneth’s collection, the Dauphiness generally terminates 
her letters to her mother with Je vous embrasse ; in the Paris 
collections the formula is Je vous buise les mains. Now each of 
these differences, which, if taken by themselves, might be of 
very little moment, have altogether a strong cumulative force. 
How comes it that one set of letters marked with strong 
peculiarities should be found at Vienna, and another set 
marked with a different set of peculiarities in the bureau of 
the French editors ? 

It appears from the letters published by Von Arneth, that in 
keeping up the correspondence between the Dauphiness and her 
empress mother, a courier was constantly employed, who used 
to commence his journey from Paris on the Ist, and return from 
Vienna on the 13th of each month. The letters of Von 
Arneth are dated in conformity with that arrangement; but 
those published by the French editors are dated in conflict with 
it. If ssoth sets of letters were true, they would naturally fit into 
each other as counterparts of the same correspondence, carried 
on by the same parties, during the same period. But instead 
of harmonizing with, they generally contradict each other. In 
the Viennese collection there is a gap of some weeks, after which 
the mother complains of the negligence of her daughter. But 
the French editors have been able to show that the complaints 
of Maria Theresa were ill-founded, by giving her more letters 
during this gap in the Viennese correspondence, than in any other 
period. In the German collection the Dauphiness is represented 
as behaving, against her mother’s wishes, rather rudely to 
Madame du Barri. The French editors have rectified this 
impression by introducing the Dauphiness as paying court to 
the king’s mistress. e letters of Vienna represent the 
Dauphiness as a thoughtful girl, always looking with a grave 
aspect upon the most ridiculous events. The French editors 
introduce her to us as caricaturing her neighbours, and extract- 
ing jokes out of the most solemn occurrences. They have also 
shown us how a private correspondence between a mother and 
daughter may be carried on without containing any allusion to 
their domestic affairs, but substituting in their stead the public 
scandals of the day, the gossip of the salons, and the sweepings of 
the newspapers. Won Arneth was not slow to avail himself of 
these startling contrasts to discredit the collections of his 
French contemporaries. Count D’Hunolstein gave up the field 
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at once. He offered very frankly his papers to the examination 
of the curious, with the assurance that if Marie Antoinette was 
not the merry-hearted girl his collection would make her out, he 
was very sorry for it. But M. Feuillet de Conches regarded 
Von Arneth as a rash intruder into his domain. Every letter 
he himself had published had been derived from sources no less 
respectable than the archives of Vienna. There was no incon- 
sistency in Marie Antoinette having two different styles of 
handwriting, or in carrying on two, or it might be three, 
isolated sets of correspondence with her mother during the same 
period ; or, if there were any inconsistency, it was clearly Von 
Arneth’s duty to withdraw his letters, and leave him master of 
the situation. 

The discussion on this subject has been much complicated by 
the fact that the greater portion of M. Feuillet de Conches’ 


collection is admitted to be genuine, and by the introduction. 


of a secretary on the scene, to whom some of the letters are 
attributed. But it does not in the least follow that because a 
part of M. Feuillet de Conches’ collection is genuine, therefore, 
that the whole is so. No trick is more common in the history 
of literary forgery than the mixing up of genuine documents 
with spurious, to enable the fabricator to escape detection. Ifa 
man has a number of bad half-crowns, he is far more likely to 
pass them amid a heap of genuine pieces than if tendered 
singly. In this manner, doubtless, the French editors have been 
imposed upon. No one for a moment suspected either of them 
of forging the letters to which they lent the sanction of their 
names, though M. Feuillet de Conches resented the attack of 
Von Arneth upon his collection as an attack upon himself. 
But no two objects could be more distinct; and even should 
M. Feuillet de Conches be far more immaculate than he says he 
is, still this would not lessen by a grain the weight of evidence 
which Von Arneth has produced against the authenticity of 
that portion of his collection which is contemporary with his 
own. Indeed, he ought to have seen, as some half-dozen of the 
spurious letters are common both to his and Count D’Hunolstein’s 
collection, that he and the count had been imposed upon by the 
same party, and have given up the dispute with a good grace. 
The fraud of mixing up a heap of spurious with a few 
genuine letters was never more adroitly managed than in the 
correspondence ascribed in the last quarter of the last century 
to Pope Ganganelli. Caraccioli, a French marquis of Neapolitan 
descent, had spent some time in Rome during the cardinalate 
of that pontiff, when by his own account he had been introduced 
to his eminence. Hence upon the Pontiff’s death he came to 
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think that no person was so much entitled as he was to write 
his friend’s life and edit his letters. First, he confined him- 
self to a few notes, as a sort of appendix to tlie memoir; 
but finding the ‘public eager to read all that could be pro- 
duced, he gratified them with two more volumes. The letters 
purport to be a translation from the Italian, and were accom- 
panied with a few short sermons and essays; but the 
originals, though frequently asked for, were never produced. 
Caraccioli also prudently withheld the names of the parties to 
whom the letters were addressed, except in one or two instances, 
when they were purposely introduced, that the attestation 
of one might answer for the non-attestation of many. The 
letters were also of a very abstract character, dealing in general 
theories, and never descending into the practical details of 
active life. Yet they found a favourable reception in France, 
and were immediately translated into English by Cleland, 
who, it is suspected, in order to swell the last volume to the 
size of the preceding, added to it some rubbish of his own. 
The work was very well fitted for the English market; for the 
aim of Caraccioli was to unite in Ganganelli a love of religion 
with the keenest taste for science, and the sternest morality 
with the widest spirit of toleration ever advocated by the doc- 
trinaires of France. Englishmen were delighted to find a 
pope advocating unrestricted freedom of the press, condemning 
panish autos-da-fé, and stigmatizing religious persecution with 
the zeal of Voltaire. Cleland’s translation, therefore, rapidly 
passed through three or four editions. The voice of suspicion 
faintly assailed the work in France; for the Encyclopedists did 
not like the idea of a pope appropriating their principles ; but 
not the slightest doubt was manifested in England, where 
Cleland, even in town libraries, still continues to hold up 
Ganganelli for our admiration. 
Cleland was one of those singular writers who possess great 
abilities, but who do not care to display their talents unless 
they can deceive or scandalize their fellow-men. He was always 
engaged in some subterranean undertaking which enabled him 
to escape detection while undermining the ground on which 
society trod. Though undoubtedly one of the best prose 
writers of his day, he rarely employed his pen except in the 
composition of works which outraged common decency or im- 
— some fraud on the world. Before the publication of the 
nganelli letters, from which his name was discreetly with- 
held, he was supposed to have been connected, in a manner 
which raised suspicions as to his integrity, with the clandestine 
publication of what are described to be ‘Lady Mary Wortley 
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Montagu’s Letters from the East.’ Weare told that Lady Mary, 
in 1761, hearing at Venice of her husband’s death, hastened 
to England by way of Holland. While staying for a few hours 
at Rotterdam, she casually fell in with an English clergyman, 
one Reverend Benjamin Sowden, to whom it is alleged she 
made a free gift of a manuscript copy of her Eastern letters. 
On Lady Mary’s death, in 1762, it came to the ears of her 
daughter, Lady Bute, that Sowden was in possession of the docu- 
ments in question. She prevailed on Lord Bute to send an 
agent over to Holland, who prevailed upon Sowden to part 
with the MS. for £500. But scarcely had the agent landed 
in England with the supposed treasure, when the letters were 
published in two volumes by Cleland, who gives the reader 
to understand that he had faithfully transcribed his version 
from Lady Mary’s manuscript during some stay he had made 
at Venice. It was at once thought that Sowden had acted in 
collusion with the London publishers; but when challenged 
with the suspicion, the only account he could give of the matter 
was, that two strangers called upon him one day to look at 
the MS., who, by a previously concerted plan, had him called 
away during the visit. They availed themselves of his absence 
to walk off with the MS., which they returned next day with 
profuse apologies. This story, however, is but a lame expla- 
nation of a very mysterious affair. No names are mentioned, 
or other particularity by which its gang | may be tested. We 
have only Mr. Sowden’s testimony, and he is a gentleman of 
whom we know nothing at all. 

The letters which Cleland edited were accompanied with a 
short preface by himself, and two others still shorter by Mrs. 
Astell. This lady being intimate with Lady Mary, it was very 
natural, that on the return of the fair traveller from the East, 
she should be privileged with the perusal of these letters. But 
it was very unnatural that, as she avers, having once obtained 
possession of them, she should have refused to part with 
them; and it was the most unlikely thing of all, that she 
should write an encomium upon their merits, with the hope that 
they might be ushered into the world under its auspices 
after her death. These prefaces are dated 1724-25. Airs. 
Astell died some twelve years after that date, but as to what, in 
the meantime, became of her copy of the MS., if she left one, 
and how these prefaces, which were not among the Sowden 
papers, came into the possession of the London publishers, not 
one word is mentioned. Our belief is, Mary Astell did not 
write one line of them, and that they were skilfully brought 
forward by Cleland, to hide one forgery under the drapery 
of another. 
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It is not pretended that these letters are the links of an 
actual correspondence, or that they were really sent to the 
persons to whom they are addressed. Not a scrap of even 
a pretended original can be produced from any other source 
than the Sowden MS. The only genuine letter recoverable 
which Lady Mary wrote to England during her travels in the 
East is a note to Mrs. Hewet, which is not in the Sowden 
= at all. In this letter she makes excuses for writing in a 

urry, and so seldom, on the ground of numerous occupations 
daily pressing upon her, which will not allow her to take pen in 
hand. When she last wrote to her friends, and when she next 
will have leisure to do so, she really does not know. This note 
is dated 1st April, 1717. Yet, if we may believe the 
posthumous letters, on this very day she sat down to write 
seven long letters to her friends in England and France, on 
purely speculative subjects, which take up sixty pages of the 
second volume. It is just possible that Lady Mary may 
have written these letters on the day in question, but if she did 
so, she must have told an awfully long lie to Mrs. Hewet. 

The dates of these letters, however, and the allusions in many 
of them, are at war with everything we know of contemporary 
events. Lady Mary and her husband are gazetted as having 
arrived in London on the 15th October, 1717. These letters 
place their arrival a fortnight after that date. Pope, in one of 
these notes, is located at Twickenham, some six months at 
least before he arrived there. But the most decided proof of 
their imaginary character is a diary in which Lady Mary 
chronicled all the letters she wrote during her travels, with 
the initials of the parties to whom they were addressed. 
Instead of corresponding with this authentic registry of her 
actual correspondence, the published letters contradict it in 
every particular. 

The question then resolves itself into this. Did Lady Mary 
sit down to write an imaginary correspondence with living 
people out of the loose memoranda of her travels she drew 
up? The only proof of this is the Sowden MS., which 
persons who knew Lady Mary’s handwriting attest to be 

muine. Against this are to be set the improbability of 

y Mary taking so much trouble for the gratification of two 
or three private friends, the conferring the MS.. on a three 
hours’ acquaintance, and the mysterious publication of the 
MS. immediately after it had been sold by the stranger, with- 
out = rational account of the way in which the letters, 
with Mary Astell’s prefaces, came into Cleland’s possession. 
It is much more reasonable to believe that Lady Mary’s hand 
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Cause and Effect from Lauder to Shelley. 13 


was simulated, than that Sowden and Cleland’s account could 
be true; for we shall see later on, that handwriting can 
be counterfeited in such a manner, as to baffle the skill of 
experts themselves. 

ut with regard to all the English letters published under 
the name of Lady Mary, we have not the poor merit of 
manuscript authority. Cleland, finding the venture a lucrative 
one, published an additional volume of letters, so like in 
phrase and feminine grace of expression to the preceding, as to 
deceive Lady Bute herself. The letters from Florence and 
Genoa in this last volume are quite equal in merit to any 
in the Sowden collection. They have the same indelicate traits, 
the same sparkling wit as the letters from Adrianople. Beyond 
the names of the places whence they are addressed, there is 
in reality nothing to distinguish them from the other letters in 
the collection. But if these Italian letters show that Cleland had 
the talent to write the letters in the previous volumes, it must 
be admitted his actual experience was eminently fitted to 
qualify him for the task. He had passed much of his life 
in the East. He had been consul at Smyrna, and was thoroughly 
initiated into the manners, the politics, and habits of the Turks. 
There is no fact mentioned in the Eastern letters with which 
he may not reasonably be presumed to have been acquainted. 
The licentious badinage which flavours the entire collection, and 
which comes so oddly from the pen of a lady, is exactly the sort 
of spice so wild a writer as Cleland would be most likely to season 
his work with. It is not, therefore, in the least improbable 
that he, having fabricated these letters, should have arranged 
that little matter with Sowden, to extract £500 out of the 
pocket of the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

The history of English literary forgery may be said to 
commence with Lauder, and to end with the Shelley letters. 
Each link in the chain appears to have suggested the suc- 
ceeding one. There cannot be a doubt that Macpherson exer- 
cised great influence over the career of Chatterton,* just as Chat- 
terton fashioned the destinies of young Ireland. The success 
which attended the labours of each of these grag oe must 
doubtless have stimulated, if it did not suggest the fabrication 
of the Byron and Shelley letters. How far Lauder may 
have marshalled the way for Macpherson does not distinctly 
appear; but the fact that Lauder’s interpolations of the 
Dutch poets were ushered into the world under the patronage 
of Dr. Johnson, just as Macpherson was entering on his literary 


* Vide his Saxon poem ‘ Ethelgar.’ 
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career at Aberdeen, is fuir ground for concluding that Mac- 
pherson must have taken note of his countryman’s extraordinary 
roceedings, if he did not resolve to profit by his failures. 
he step from the insertion of imaginary lines into authentic 
poems, to the fabrication of the poems themselves, is not very 
wide to take. It is, therefore, very probable, that if we 
had!escaped ‘the plagiarisms of Milton,’ we should not have 
been startled with the epics of Rowley or Ossian. 

The great proof of the forgeries of Macpherson, as of Caraccioli, 

was the non-production of the manuscripts. Macpherson 
averred he had them in his possession. He, however, was not 
at liberty to expose the private property of other people to 
all-comers; but he promised to publish the original Gaelic, 
provided the public would guarantee him against loss. The 
countrymen of Macpherson in India had such faith in the reality 
of the mythic bard, that they provided the requisite funds. But 
instead of the ancient Gaelic, they simply got the poems of 
Macpherson tricked out in a modern Gaelic dress. In the 
same manner, when Caraccioli was pressed for his original, he 
was obliged to translate his French book into Italian, in order to 
gratify his patrons. In each of these cases the public paid for 
the luxury of being twice deceived. The authors were remu- 
nerated for the production of imaginary translations, and then 
for the production of the imaginary originals. 
The belief in Ossian was so strong in Macpherson’s day, that 
when he even covertly avowed the fraud, he could not get his 
dupes to believe him. The honour these poems conferred on 
his country by representing Scotland as highly civilized when 
surrounding nations were plunged in barbarism, was too much 
appreciated to be lightly got rid of. The feeling of national 
pride he had aroused would not allow the author to take the 
credit of his own works to himself. When he attempted to 
twine the laurels he had bestowed on Ossian round his own 
brow, he was decried as a deceiver and a plagiarist. Even in 
our days the belief in the genuineness of these poems still 
maintains its ground, -and occasionally works issue from 
the Scotch press to show, that whatever may have become 
of Macpherson, Ossian still lives in the hearts of his country- 
men. For ourselves, we forbear to reason with a weakness which 
assumes the appearance of a virtue. If one Of the two 
alternatives is to be chosen, it seems better to perpetuate error 
than to extinguish patriotism. 

The influence Macpherson exercised upon Chatterton seems to 
have been this. When the former published his ‘ Highlander ’ 
in plain English pentameters, nobody paid him the slightest 
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The Inquest upon Chatterton. 15 


attention. It fell with the fine eclogues of Collins like so much 
dead weight into the stream of oblivion. It was not till he had 
arrayed the poem in the wild imagery of a mythical age that 
the public ear was arrested by its inspiration. The world 
declined his verses until he showed that they were covered with 
the dust of antiquity. These examples could not be without 
effect on the Bristol boy, begrimed with the parchment 
papers extracted from the muniment room of St. Mary Redcliffe. 
Chatterton immediately saw that the best verses fell un- 
heeded on the callous ears of his contemporaries, while the 
worst, if tricked out with the appearance of age, were likely to 
extort universal admiration. Hence Rowley’s appearance in 
the garb of a medieval monk was more or less suggested by 
Alpin’s appearance in the garb of a Gaelic hero. Had the 
priest touched the same cord of national sympathy as the 
warrior, Chatterton might, like his more fortunate contemporary, 
have been carried beneath nodding plumes to Westminster Abbey, 
instead of in a pauper shell to a union workhouse; for in point 
of cleverness of disguise, no less than in the excellence of the 
materials, there can be no doubt as to the superiority of Rowley 
over Ossian. 

That Rowley was no ordinary creation is evident from the fact, 
that having defied a whole synod’ of grizzled deans and 
antiquaries to find out whether he was a substance or a shadow, 
he still continues to summon respectable witnesses to vouch for 
his reality. Dr. Maitland, who is a gentleman not easily imposed 
upon, has recently written an essay on Chatterton for the 

urpose of establishing his belief in the authenticity of the 

owley poems and tragedies. It appears he was led into the 
inquiry by detecting certain discrepancies in the biographical 
accounts of Chatterton’s death. The document which Dr. 
Maitland wanted, to clear up all doubt, was a copy of the deposi- 
tions taken at the coroner’s inquest. He called for this so long, 
that at length some complying correspondent of ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ furnished him, through the pages of that periodical, 
with what purported to be an exact court copy of the evidence 
given on that occasion. The inquest, according to the record, 
was held on Friday, the 27th of August, 1770, at the ‘ Three 
Crows,’ Holborn, before Mr. Swinton Carter and ten jurymen, 
whose names only are given. This was a great triumph to 
Dr. Maitland; for he was enabled with this document in his 
hand to point out further errors in the published accounts, and 
to confirm his own view of the Rowley papers. The coroner’s 
inquest turns up at every corner of his essay. He is never 
weary of quoting a document which is to revolutionize all our 
ideas respecting Chatterton. 
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This precious document, however, whose opportune discovery 
tempted Dr. Maitland to reopen the controversy, turns out to be 
a clumsy forgery. It is marvellous to us that a divine of Dr. 
Maitland’s acuteness should not have known, that no jury of 
ten can in this country try any issue of a criminal character. 
The very fact of the names of the jury without their addresses 
being given should have ee his suspicions. Even the 
mention of Mr. Swinton Carter without the designation of 
‘His Majesty’s Coroner for the Borough or County of "1d 
which always accompanies instruments of this character, would 
have been sufficient to call its authenticity in question with 
any sagacious mind. But the most glaring mark of fabrication 
is the wrong date paraded on the very front of the depositions. 
Friday was not the 27th of August, 1770, but the 24th. Dr. 
Maitland, however, is so bent upon resuscitating Rowley, that 
he sets down this error to the copier. He, doubtless, intended 
to write Monday instead of Friday ; but if this convenient method 
of interpretation be adopted, no document could be proved 
spurious. It is evident, in the absence of the original, of which 
nobody has heard, we must take the transcript to be an exact copy ; 
and if it contain any statement at war with actual fact, reject 
it altogether. But in the present case we have some half-dozen 
startling incongruities, any one of which would be sufficient to 
show that this copy of a coroner’s record is as mythical as 
anything ever ascribed to Rowley. 

The principal allegation on which Dr. Maitland relies for the 
genuineness of Rowley, is the wide disparity existing between 
the acknowledged pieces of Chatterton, and the epic poem and 
tragedy ascribed to the same priest. Chatterton’s avowed 
poems are such as any ordinary lad would write without 
exciting any feelings of envy among his schoolfellows. Many 
better pieces are written in every public school, and flung into 
the fire as soon as produced. In fact, according to Dr. Mait- 
land, Chatterton was incapable of writing decent prose; for all 
his essays which are worth reading are pilfered either from 
the ‘Spectator ’ or Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World,’ or from 
some other standard classic. But this is placing the issues 
on very false grounds. The great mainspring of Chatterton’s 
success in producing Rowley lies in this, that he gave up all 
his time to the task. His other poems were only occasional 
pieces flung off to wile away a vacant hour, or to please the 
caprices of a friend. Yet, regarded in this light, their merit 
is by no means of a low order. The ode to ‘ Contemplation,’ 
which Dr. Maitland prints in extenso, is really worthy of Gray 
or Campbell, The African eclogues would not disgrace Collins, 
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Dr. Maitland’s belief in Rowley. 17 


while the short amatory pieces are as good as anything of the 
sort in the ‘Hours of Idleness.’ It does not follow because 
Chatterton pilfered prose, that he could not write poetry. The 
prefaces of Wordsworth furnish the most rambling pieces of 
dissonant prose in any language. But there are passages in his 
‘Excursion’ which would do honour to Milton. 

As we cannot assent to Dr. Maitland’s facts, neither can we 
agree with his inferences. It seems a matter of impossibility 
to him, that an uneducated boy should write the ‘Battle of 
Hastings,’ or the ‘ Lament of Ailla;’ but he does not see that 
it is a matter of far greater impossibility that a Saxon priest 
could read Homer before the alphabet of the language in which 
he wrote was known in these dominions, or that Spenser, 
Dryden, Pope, or Shakespeare could pilfer the expressions, or 
use the metres of a writer whose works they never saw. We 
know for a truth that the English language, in the reign of 
Edward IV., could not be more refined than the same language 
in the mouths of the courtiers of Queen Elizabeth; but we 
cannot say, with the same degree of confidence, that a boy of 
seventeen might not be produced who could write a sonnet 
equal to any of Shakespeare’s. The one case could not happen ; 
the other, though most unlikely, is still within the bounds of 
possibility. 

The solution of the difficulty with Dr. Maitland is easy. 
The ideas and the arrangement of the material were Rowley’s. 
All the merit of Chatterton lay in modernizing the phraseology 
and smoothing the ruggedness of the metres. But what object 
could Chatterton have had in such a performance. He knew, 
from the example of Macpherson, that the older a thing was 
made out to be, the more likely were the chances of its catch- 
ing the public ear. Is it probable he would take a step 
in direct contradiction to his own experience? Chatterton’s 
manifest design was to turn Rowley into money, on the score 
of his antiquity. With a view to effect that object, he does his 
utmost to depreciate his value by presenting him in a modern 
dress. 

But the fact is, three-fourths of the merit of Rowley consists 
in the music of the versification, the classical elegance of the 
diction, and the appositeness of the phraseology to express the 
ideas conveyed; and the remaining fourth, in the similes 
Chatterton pilfered from the poets of Anne and of Queen 
Elizabeth, but which he in such wise improved, that they may 
be regarded as his own. The great excellence of the Rowley 
poems does not consist in the plot, or in the naked ideas which 
the author deriyed from history, but in the finish and the execu- 
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tion for which he had no one to thank but himself. The 
lanation, therefore, of Dr. Maitland just leaves the original 
culty where it was, if it does not increase it. That a youth 
of seventeen should do for Rowley, what Dryden did for Chaucer, 
and Pope for Donne, appears even more wonderful than if 
he had arranged the materials and drawn the plan of the 
Rowley poems himself; for in that case the suitability of the 
language to the ideas, the splendour of the imagery, the music 
and polished elegance of the rhythm might very naturally be 
supposed to have flowed spontaneously from the fervour of 
intellectual creation. But, leaving the inspiration of genius 
out of the account, how are we to suppose that at a period 
when ordinary lads can scarcely be said to write their own lan- 
guage, a charity boy having, as Dr. Maitland makes out, a 
commonplace intellect, should re-cast the language of a 
medizeval poet in so super-eminent a manner as to entitle him 
to take his place among the first classics of his country. 

But in Dr. Maitland’s hypothesis difficulties meet us at every 
step. Why did Chatterton go through the labour of fabricating 
——— for some of the copies, if he had the MSS. of all in 

is possession ? Then, what became of the original parchments ? 
Dr. Maitland’s supposition that the relatives of Chatterton 
destroyed them for fear of being dragged before a criminal 
tribunal on some charge of forgery is of all other suppositions 
the most extravagant in the ale. The other conjecture, that 
Chatterton, in a fit of spleen with the world, flung them over 
London-bridge on the eve or morning of his rash suicide is 
as idle as the preceding; for had he been in possession of such 
treasures, and offered them for sale in the proper quarter, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt but he would have obtained what he 
was in quest of—an honourable competence combined with great 
literary distinction. The fact is, these manuscripts were never 
destroyed, for the very simple reason they never were in existence. 
If we introduce them into the story, no rational supposition can 
be invented for their disappearance, or for their finder rushing 
so madly out of the world. 

The parchment manufacturing of Chatterton doubtless sug- 
gested to young Ireland how easily the public might be gulled by 
the application of the same processes to Shakespearian records. 
In this case the pretended originals were produced. All that 
seemed wanting to legitimate them was a particular history 
tracing the descent of the papers from the time of the author to 
the commencement of the present century. Though this, how- 
ever, was not forthcoming, the Ireland papers were received 
with a large amount of confidence by an unsuspecting nation. 
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The house of the Irelands in which the Shakespearian docu- 
ments were exposed for inspection was crowded by royal 
and patriotic visitors. The play of ‘ Vortigern,’ which was 
among the number of the MSS., after being contended for b 

the managers of the two rival houses in London, was at length 
conceded as a special favour to Drury-lane. Ireland’s father 
received a blank cheque to fill up for any amount he pleased. 
John Kemble was retained to play Vortigern, and Mrs. Biddons 
Edmunda. The frail Mrs. Jordan undertook the part of Flavia. 
The poet laureate (Pye) wrote the prologue. For a fortnight 
previous to the performance every available seat in the theatre 
was forestalled. If the final collapse came, it was owing more 
tc che broad humour of the many than to the critical discern- 
ment of the few. Kemble’s strong accentuation of the line— 


* And when this solemn mockery is o'er,’ 


in addition to the drop scene falling upon General Hosius as he 
lay dead on the stage, making him at once miraculously resume 
the perpendicular, produced such yells of discord and roars of 
laughter as to necessitate the withdrawal of the piece. It was 
not till the public mind had been disabused by this theatrical 
outburst of ridicule on the part of the pit and ery, that 
Malone brought up his heavy artillery to demolish the super- 
structure which Ireland had raised. The public then beheld 
to their astonishment with how little ingenuity, and by what 
little talent they had been deceived. 

While the ‘Vortigern’ fever was at its height, Ireland 
discovered another play (‘ Henry III.’), which, had everything 
gone on well, was intended to succeed ‘ Vortigern ;’ but the 
ease with which historical plays may be manufactured brought 
two or three rivals into the field. Walrond, who thought 
he had as good a right to discover plays of Shakespeare as 
Ireland, published the ‘ Virgin Queen,’ which in point of 
artistic excellence flung even ‘ Vortigern’ into the shade. But 
both Ireland and Walrond’s fabrications were as much like a 
genuine play of Shakespeare’s, as the picture of Strafford upon 
an ale-house sign is like the celebrated portrait by Vandyke, 
which frowns upon the visitors of Wentworth House. There is 
not one original character, nor any facetious interlude. The 
whole is an elaborate piece of solemn dulness. The story of 
‘ Vortigern’ and ‘ Rowena’ is a legend into which Shakespeare 
would have thrown the full force of his imaginative energies. 
But Ireland adheres to the mythical relation as closely as if he 
were following history. There are, however, three or four of the 
historical plays attributed to Shakespeare which —_— 
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of the alleged author beyond the “wg. and two or three. 
incidental passages thrown in at hap-hazard, to relieve the 

dulness by which they are surrounded. We have very great 

doubt whether the same man who wrote ‘Hamlet,’ wrote any- 

thing like the whole of ‘King John.’ But we have quite made 

up our minds that he did not write more than a few straggling 

lines in the continuation of ‘Henry VI.’ It was therefore not 

very difficult for dulnesss in one age to imitate dulness in 

another. So far, indeed, Ireland may be said to have succeeded ; 

but it was clearly impossible for a pigmy to equal a giant in 
the sphere of art ; the one foregoing his inventive faculties, and 

the other revelling in them to the grandest excess. The stu- 

pidity of Ireland’s contemporaries lay not so much in mistaking 
the writings of mediocrity for those of genius, for the public 
have been doing that for the best part of three centuries, but in 

thinking that the worst writer of the age could reduce a legend 
into a few dry facts, with the same dramatic effect, as the best 
writer of another age could raise out of a few dry facts a 
gorgeous superstructure of fiction. 

The mode in which Shakespeare’s plays were printed, as it 
were by stealth from the stage copies, without the consent of 
either manager or author, has entailed a sad legacy of perplexed 
thought upon succeeding times. It is really impossible to know, 
in the absence of the original MSS., where the writing of the 
real Shakespeare ends, and where that of the mock Shakespeare 
begins. Much mystery surrounds the early disappearance 
of the original MSS. of Shakespeare. The ‘ Winter’s Tale’ 
was his last composition, and yet we have the authority of Sir 
Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, for the fact that the 
original MS. was not in existence in 1623. As everybody 
knows, in that year first appeared the collected edition of thirty- 
six plays, under the auspices of his fellow-players, Heminge and 
Condell; but the editors of that folio followed the text of the 
sixteen imperfect and clandestine quartos already published, 
eking out the text of the twenty other plays from the manu- 
script stage copies, which had been depraved by the alterations of 
the players, and mutilated or transposed for the purpose of repre- 
sentation. We are not, therefore, certain that we have a single 
Ug pe play of Shakespeare as it came from his hands. Up to 

is death in 1616 only some fourteen plays out of the thirty-six 
had struggled into print at different periods, without, if not in 
open defiance of, his authority. We are, therefore, left without 
any guide beyond our own judgment to rectify a corrupt text, and 
to mark off, as it were in inverted brackets, the work of the 
interpolator or dramatic associate, 
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Some attempt, however, even in our own day, has been made to 
extricate the Shakespearian student from the embarrassment of his 
position. To whora the Bard of Avon is indebted for this service 
remains a mystery,for the real author has modestly withheld his 
name, and would have withheld his work, had not Mr. Payne Collier 
accidentally snatched it from oblivion. This gentleman chanced 
in 1845, as he was looking over some old books at Mr. Rodd’s shop 
in Newport-street, to stumble upon an old folio of Shakespeare’s 
plays printed in 1632. It appears he paid thirty shillings for 
the volume, which he took home himself and deposited on his 
shelf without further examination ; but on casually taking down 
the folio some years afterwards, Mr. Collier discovered on the 
margin heaps of manuscript notes emending the text in so 
felicitous a manner as to reconcile Shakespeare not only with 
himself but with common sense. The writing was the old text 
hand of the seventeenth century, in ink apparently as old as 
that with which the folio had been printed. Many inconsequential 
passages were struck out of the text, and stage directions inserted 
here and there, which evidently betokened that the folio had 
been used for stage purposes, probably in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. What more natural to suppose than that 
some theatrical manager, seeing the errors which had crept 
into the text through the surreptitious publication of the plays, 
and the blunders of inexperienced printers, should have under- 
taken the task of restoring the true reading, as far as it was 
possible in the absence of the original MSS., by the best promp- 
ter’s copies, and the traditions of the foremost actors. The name 
of Perkins on the fly-leaf of the folio, identical with that of a 
famous actor of the period, corroborated the suggestion. The 
marginal notes were at once published by way of supplementary 
volume to Mr. Collier’s previous edition of Shakespeare, and 
were flatteringly received by the public. But the editor gave 
notice of a new edition in which they were to be incorporated 
into the text. 

The world does not appear to have been aware of the extent 
to which Shakespeare was to be revolutionised until the feat had 
been actually accomplished. It was not until Mr. Collier had 
published his last edition, and his emendations had been accepted 
abroad, that English critics took the alarm, and began to inquire 
into his authority. It was then made clearly apparent that 
most of the words introduced were either of a very modern 
origin, or were used in a sense which had only been applied to 
them during the present century. It was also discovered that 
many archaic words had been ejected from the text as unmeaning, 
which in Shakespeare’s day were pregnant with the sense he 
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intended to convey. Onaclose inspection of the folio itself, it was 
found that the antique caligraphy had been imitated in pencil, 
upon which the ink had been laid, and then the pencil marks 
erased. The ink also seemed to have been mixed with iron rust, to 
impart to its strokes the appearance of age ; for when chemically 
examined, it yielded to the first solvent, which hardly would have 
been the case had it not been recently laid on. Putting all these 
things together, it was evident that these marginal notes had 
been concocted with a view to present Shakespeare to the Eng- 
lish public in a new dress. That Mr. Collier should have been 
the unsuspecting dupe of the fraud is, doubtless, a subject of re- 

et, but the sympathy would have been more widely felt had 

e not been a considerable gainer by the transaction. 

It is, we suppose, the hard fate of gentlemen devoted to the 
rehabilitation of any author more than two hundred years old, to’ 
be constantly bringing themselves into connection with dubious 
documents concerning him. Hence the same handwriting as 
in the marginal notes, superimposed on similar pencil marks, was 
also detected in the folio edition of 1623, which Mr. Collier 
borrowed from the late Earl of Ellesmere. The same gentleman 
also found among the Dulwich collection a letter of Marston’s, 
offering his tragedy of ‘Columbus’ to Henslowe for £20. 
When the letter, however, came to be examined, there appeared 
the erasure of the same modern pencil marks, after the rusty 
ink had been superimposed, as in the notes of the Perkins’ and 
the Bridgewater folio. Mr. Collier had also the misfortune to 
bring to Fight two other documents in connection with Shake- 
speare from the Dulwich collection as spurious as the Marston 
letter. He was also so unlucky as to find a folio in Bridgewater 
House containing five documents relating to Shakespeare and 
Blackfriars Theatre which will not stand the test of critical in- 
vestigation. Even when Mr. Collier enters the Public Record 
Office, his evil destiny attends him there; for he discovers a 
most important paper, in the shape of an appeal from the actors 
of Blackfriars to the Privy Council, entreating that body to 
protect their interests against the attacks of their puritanical 
neighbours, who were endeavouring to hunt them from the 
vicinity. The counter petition of the inhabitants of Black- 
friars, condemning the theatre on the score of immorality, 
Mr. Collier avowed he had also seen. But when the matter 
came to be looked into, the one petition was pronounced a 
forgery, and the other could not be Pind. 

It is a singular feature in the case, that the revelations of the 
Bridgewater folio, as well as the document in the War Office, 
and the spurious list of players in the Dulwich collection, 
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should all, though emanating from different quarters, relate to 
the same transaction. There is in the folio an account of the 
several sums at which the actors valued their different shares in 
the theatre ; and to authenticate the document, Mr. Collier tells 
us, he has in his possession a copy of a memorandum of Sir 
George Stubbs, then Master of the Revels, to the effect that the 
actors had appraised their property at £1,800 more than it was 
worth, a sum at that time fully equal to £15,000 of our 
present money. ‘To render the story as complete as possible, we 
have a letter from the actors to the Privy Council, assuring 
that honourable board they had never catered to the lewd taste 
of the age, and that their audiences had never given the least 
annoyance to their neighbours. This document is followed by 
the copy of a letter from the Earl of Southampton, introducing 
Burgage and Shakespeare to the Lord Chancellor (Ellesmere), 
backed with a strong enforcement of their claims to the con- 
tinuance of Blackfriars Theatre. Though there is in these 
papers a dramatic completeness approaching to an artistic inter- 
lude, the only reality about them is a memorandum of 
the opinions of the two chief justices of either bench, res- 
pecting the rights and liberties of the mayor and citizens of 
London, in the vicinity of Black and White Friars. Upon 
this slender foundation the forger has raised his ingenious 
fabric. Now it is very curious that nearly the whole of these 
documents should be found in the same localities as the antique 
writing with rusty ink upon modern pencil marks, that they 
should concern the same subject, and be brought to light by the 
same gentleman. It is, however, fair to Mr. Collier to state, that 
he has filed an affidavit in the Court of Queen’s Bench, to the 
effect that the author of the marginal notes is as mysterious 
to him as to the rest of the community. With respect to the 
origin of the other documents, of course he knows as little as 
he does of the writer of the marginal notes. Mr. Collier 
is certainly in the position of a man who has tendered much 
spurious coin for the acceptance of the public. But there is 
this much to be said in his favour, that he has delved into 
researches where he might be easily imposed upon, and where 
much spurious coin is to be found. : 

It is only some twenty-six years ago that Peter Cunningham, 
on his appointment to a situation in the Audit Office, Somerset 
House, made a notable discovery in connection with Shake- 
sperian literature.- Though it may be readily imagined that 
Musgrave and Malone had used up all the material which 
had escaped the Goths of the locality, Mr. Cunningham felt 
the Shakesperian fever upon him so strongly, that he made 
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the most obstinate searches for further records, illustrative 
of Shakespeare’stwo-and-twenty years’ traffic with the stage. His 
zeal was at length rewarded by the discovery of what purported 
to be certain extracts from the accounts of the Court Serve in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. The papers, 
which were three in number, comprised for the most part a 
mass of trifling information concerning the cost of the stuff used 
for stage purposes, workmen’s wages, expenses for fuel and 
carriage of articles, besides other items of no earthly interest to 
any one man living, and-exceedingly difficult to wade through 
even with the critical assistance of theeditor. Two, however, of 
the papers containing the expenditure for the years 1605 
and 1612, comprise in addition a list of the plays performed 
before the Court during the same period. Owing to the 
darkness surrounding the first publication of Shakespeare’s 
dramas, critics had been hitherto much confused as to the 
chronological order in which his plays should be arranged. 
Whether ‘Othello’ followed or preceded the ‘Comedy of 
Errors,’ or whether ‘The Tempest’ was not written before 
‘Henry V.,’ does not appear to have been clearly made out. | 
But as soon as Mr. Cunningham published these extracts, 
all doubt was set at rest. A distinct set of plays are included 
in the list for 1612, which are not mentioned in the list 
for the year 1605. The question of priority was therefore 
definitely settled in favour of those plays mentioned in the 
first paper. Every succeeding editor, from 1842 downwards, has 
followed the chronological order in these extracts as an 
unerring authority. But it now turns out that Mr. Cun- 
— papers are no more authentic than Mr. Collier’s. 
here is this twofold similarity between the two cases, that the 
forged papers in both instances are connected with authentic 
documents, and that they do not purport to be originals, but onl 
copies, of which the originals cannot be discovered. Great searc 
has been made, but without effect. It happened, notwithstanding, 
a few months ago, that the originals of Mr. Cunningham’s papers 
were offered for saleto the authorities of the British Museum. The 
MSS., however, on being sent to the Record Office for verifica- 
tion, were at once impounded by Lord Romilly’s direction as 
national property. But on a close inspection, the only valuable 
metal in the collection turned out to be of a spurious de- 
scription. It only required a glance of the experts to discover that 
the list of Shakespeare’s plays performed before the Court in 
the years alluded to, had been appended to the old documents 
by a modern hand. The trifling and uninteresting items of 
expenditure are genuine, but the book containing these 
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appears to have also contained some blank pages, into which © 


the forger has crammed the whole of the writing; referring 
to Shakespeare. 

How these papers got into private hands is not, and perhaps 
never will be known. The discovery would throw some light 
as to how the Collier papers were manipulated—for both are 
evidently the production of one hand. Some one, if not in the 
Government employ, at least having access to the Record Office 
and to Somerset House, must have perpetrated these frauds with 
a view either to public fame or private emolument. They were 
evidently intended to be published bit by bit at a time, just as 
the public taste was prepared for their reception. The fabri- 
cating copies of pretended originals, with a view to the bringing 
forth the originals after the copies had got into general cir- 
culation, is a new form of forgery, which, as it betokens con- 
siderable literary ingenuity, could hardly be the creation of a 
common mind. Some one of considerable intellectual sagacity 
has been at work here, who has chosen Shakesperian literature as 
his province, and who had, by the publication of new matter, a 
direct interest in keeping the subject before the world. 

The ordinary forger does not deal so gingerly with the public, 
or, indeed, care about subsequent detection, so long as he is 
able to retire from the field with a well-lined pocket. Hence 
there are fashions in the art. Formerly spurious works were 
the mode: in these days, however, the forger, instead of print- 
ing books, prefers to deal with the public rather through 
autograph collectors. This latest phase of literary deception 
received a curious illustration during the French Exhibition. 
When France was asserting her claim to pre-eminence in the 
arts, the occasion was felicitously chosen for establishing her 
pretensions to the first place in astronomical science. Accord- 
ingly, when all the world was at Paris, a certain discovery was 
made of a scientific correspondence, which placed beyond doubt 
that Newton had filched all his discoveries from Pascal, who 
had even anticipated the supplementary propositions in the last 
edition’ of the ‘Principia.’ The letters which established the 
fact were laid by M. Chasles before the Academie des Sciencer, 
that they might stand the test of critical examination. There 
were heaps of other documents, all of the highest interest, 
principally relating to astronomy and to the prominent position 
France occupied in the history of that science. It is a vulgar 
idea that Copernicus swept away the Ptolemean sphere, and vin- 
dicated for the sun its true place in the solar system. The 
letters of Rabelais, which are in this collection, show that this 
service was performed for him by the French Swift, who appears 
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to have cudgelled the Greek astronomers in the same spirit in 
which he bantered the monks. Both the Swede and the English- 
man were mere pretenders to science, who stole all that was 
valuable in their works—the one from a French buffoon, the 
other from a French ascetic. The English and the French 
monarchs are both introduced on the scene, each taking a deep 
interest in the works of their respective subjects long betore they 
were known to the world. Newton, who, in his mature age, 
could only read French imperfectly, writes it while a boy at school 
far more perfectly than his own language. He corresponds not 
only with Pascal, but with his own mother in French. Galileo, 
who elsewhere never wrote to Frenchmen except in Latin, in 
order to oblige our manuscript collector, never in these docu- 
ments corresponded with his own countrymen except in French. 
James IT., while holding his court at Versailles, writes to Newton, 
of course in French, to express, though no longer king, how 
much interest he felt in the success of one who had conspired to 
deprive him of a throne. It seems an odd peculiarity in Newton’s 
mother that she invariably mis-spells her maiden name, and totally 
ignores that of her last husband; while she persists at three- 
score in writing herself down as Miss, with a view, we suppose, 
of achieving another conquest, on the score of her virginity. 
But these apparent inconsistencies arose from an Anglican view 
of the documents, and we on this side of the water had too much 
interest in the controversy to be admitted to decide on its 
merits. M. Chasles appealed from the illiberal criticism of 
English critics to the French Institute. The Institute appointed 
a commission, which resigned its task, on the ground of 
defective information, though the signs of fabrication, we 
should have thought, were too flagrant for serious inquiry. 
M. Chasles could not state from whom he had received the papers 
without betraying private confidence, and he really thought the 
public had no right to look a gift horse in the mouth. 

We suppose we are to accept it as a consequence of the 
rapprochement between the two countries, that whatever form of 
literary forgery is uppermost in France, that form is certain to 
be contemporaneously in the ascendant with us. We take to it 
as naturally as we do to the cut of the last tippet from the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, or to the style of the last bijouterie 
from the Palais Royal. The Pascal letters are only the sequel 
of those of Marie Antoinette. First, the autograph collector is 
taken in, and then the attempt is made with luxurious type and 
learned introductions, written with perfect good faith, to delude 
the public. It is not long ago since two leading publishers of 
London esteemed themselves fortunate in being able to secure, 
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at a long price, a batch of letters, purporting to comprise a 
large portion of Byron and Shelley’s Italian correspondence. A 
packet of Shelley’s letters had been previously bought up by 
the present baronet of the Shelley family, in order to burke the 
slanders contained, by withdrawing them from circulation. But 
when Mr. Moxon secured his collection, he immediately looked 
round for an editor worthy of the occasion. A distinguished poet 
only was thought to be a fitting instrument to usher the letters 
of a distinguished poet into the world. Hence Mr. Robert 
Browning became the man. The weekly reviewers hailed the 
volume as a valuable accession to the literary memorials of 
Shelley. The ‘Literary Gazette’ really thought they were 
calculated to refute the charges of Fre and immorality 
under which Shelley had hitherto laboured. It recommended 
some of the letters to the religious public as being quite equal 
to parish sermons. Mr. Browning, whose introduction to the 
letters was somewhat lengthy, was accused by Jerdan, with 
Diogenian asperity, of standing in the way of the sunshine. Brown- 
ing had set out with asserting that the occasion had at length 
arrived for a complete life of the poet. With a view to guide the 
new biographer in his labours, he entered into a full disquisition 
upon Shelley’s character in general, and his correspondence in 
particular, which as an introduction to twenty-five tawdry 
letters, was as much out of place as the erection of a Corinthian 
portico to a mud cottage. A copy of this book, so pompously 
ushered into the world, was sent by Moxon to Tennyson. 
Mr. Palgrave, a son of Sir Francis, happened at that time to be 
staying with the Laureate. On casually turning over the 
leaves of the volume he lighted on a passage written by his 
father in the pages of the ‘Quarterly,’ on the fine arts in 
Florence. Sir Francis at once wrote to Moxon for an explana- 
tion, but Moxon had none to give. He had bought the letters 
from White the publisher, in Pall Mall, at a price of something 
like three guineas a letter. They were stamped with the post- 
marks of the Italian towns, whence they had been despatched to 
England. The post-office clerks to whom they were submitted 
pronounced the stamps to be genuine. The letters were also 
written in Shelley’s handwriting, or in something which could 
not be distinguished from it. The water-mark of the paper 
exactly tallied with the dates. It was now suggested that 
these documents might have been in the possession of his father- 
in-law, Mr. Dawson Turner, and that Sir Francis might haye 
seen the letter while looking over his valuable collection of 
autographs. This was an awkward question to settle with Sir 
Francis, who could only repeat his averment, that he was the 
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author of the paragraph in question, and not the writer of that 
letter. 

It was evident the matter could not rest here. At length some 
expert suggested that the modern post-marks of Italy might 
differ from those used at the period when these letters were 
alleged to have been written. It was known that Mr. Murray 
had in his possession letters which his father had received from 
Byron at the period in question. This gentleman was equally 
interested with Mr. Moxon in the inquiry, as he had bought 
from the same party a heap of Byron’s letters, and paid no less 
dearly for his treasure. It was now his unlucky destiny to 
furnish the evidence by which their spuriousness was detected. 
Where the Italian post-towns were stamped in the genuine 
letters in a small sharp type, in the Shelley letters they were 
stamped in a small uncertain type; the numerals on the one 
were in Italics, on the other in Roman characters. In every 
other material respect the real and fictitious letters seemed 
identical. The seals appeared the same. The handwriting was 
undisputed. The dates, too, corresponded with those of 
Shelley and Byron’s sojourn in the several cities from which 
they were alleged to have been despatched. Mr. Moxon felt 
reassured by these appearances, and requested Mr. White to 
relate how these documents came into his possession. 

The story, as might have been expected, told by Mr. White, 
was of the lamest character. A lady in black, pressed by urgent 
want, had offered these papers to him for sale. Her husband, 
a surgeon, had attended Fletcher, Lord Byron’s valet, pro- 
fessionally, on his death-bed, from whom he had received them 
as a dying bequest, in conjunction with the noble poet’s Italian 
diary. She brought the letters in detached portions, according 
as she wanted money; and when the Byron series were finished, 
she began with Shelley. White, however, found out, before he 
sold the letters, that her medical husband was a myth, and that 
the person with whom she was connected was as destitute of 
honour and veracity as herself. This was an individual who 
assumed the name of Mr.jGordon Byron, from some fancied 
resemblance to the poet, but who was no more a descendant of 
the noble bard than he was of the Emperor of the French. Mr. 
White, however, though he knew that this man was somewhat of 
an impostor, allowed his fears to be dissipated by the fabricator’s 
assurances that his wares were genuine, and had been collected 
iw from different parts of Europe. It was, of course, 

ite’s interest to believe that he had not been imposed upon, 
and he quickly made up his mind to view the transaction in 
an honest light. What he regarded as genuine he offered 
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as such to others. Mr. White, therefore, refused to return. the 
ag to the — when requested to do so. Strange to 
say, he felt himself, in common with them, entitled to the 
sympathy of the public, having been duped by the same party, 
to the extent of putting a considerable sum into his pocket ! 

If we regard the composition of the letters, the evidence of 
forgery is so _—— that it ought to have opened the eyes of 
White himself. In the Byron collection there is a dearth of 
ideas combined with sesquipedalian diction, the absence of epi- 
grammatic wit, and that redundancy of expression from which 
the poet not only cautiously abstained himself, but which he 
ridiculed in others. In A of Shelley’s ingenuous prose, 
we get a piebald mixture of styles, only connected by their 
homiletic dulness, a great deal of abstract morality, and not 
the slightest allusion to the details of his every-day life. If he 
sends a plant to a lady, it serves as a peg on which he hangs a 
disquisition on botany ; if a piece of Mosaic, we are treated to an 
essay on the potteries of Etruria. In one letter we get a garbled 
extract from an old almanac of 1826, containing some vapid 
stuff about Urania and the Muses. In fact, the fabricator 
thought there was nothing so ridiculous that might not pass 
muster under the name of the most gifted genius of his century ; 
and he was justified by the result. He dressed up the outward 
mask so well, that even critics mistook the soulless caricature 
for the living reality. 

It is singular that one who managed his business so dexterously, 
so far as the material aspect of the letters were concerned, should 
have been soreckless as to direct some of them to parties still living, 
and to cram them with extracts from recently issued reviews. 
In the one case, the writing of a single line to one of the alleged 
correspondents was sufficient to confirm, in the other the turning 
over of a single page only was necessary to reveal the imposture. 
Had the fabricator translated from foreign compositions or 
depended upon his own resources, it is very probable that the 
Shelley letters would have been still circulating among us un- 
challenged, supplying materials for new biographies of the poet, 
and repairing his moral character at the expense of his intel- 
lectual reputation; for these letters hardly correspond less 
with the musical cadences of Shelley’s prose, than the shriek 
of the owl with the notes of the nightingale. They contain a 
kind of proof charge of how far the public are willing to accept 
dross for gold, jarring sound for musical sense, a distorted 
shadow for a graceful reality. 

That publishers should part with their guineas in order to 
possess themselves of trash which, issued under any other name, 
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s 
would be consigned to the dust-hole, need not surprise us ; it 
was done in the way of trade: but that such gifted men as 
Browning should have seen in nonsense of this character in- 
dubitable marks of Shelley’s genius, is matter for grave con- 
sideration. One who is continually banquetting with the Muses 
ought, when he sits down to a dish of prose, to be able to dis- 
tinguish melons from potatoes. But Browning does not stand 
alone ; for Lord Houghton, and, we believe, Earl Stanhope, out- 
bid the London publishers in securing detached fragments of 
the same poet, emanating from the same literary anvil. This, to 
our mind, furnishes no weak sign of wsthetic degeneracy. It is 
but the other day since a doggerel versifier of Cumberland was 
recommended to the Crown for a pension by one-half of the 
Episcopal bench, as a poet possessing genius on a level with Burns. 
This lack of spiritual insight, on the part of those who patronize 
genius, as well as of those who cultivate it, induces us to ask, 
whether the absorption of the natural mind in the mechanical 
arts is not within the upper ranks deadening the keen sense of 
the beautiful in intellectual creation? If so, the balance of the 
mind is destroyed, and we must look out for some counter- 
acting agent to restore the equilibrium. It is not without its 
bearing on the dogmatic utterances of modern critics as to the 
authorship of St. Paul’s Epistles or St. John’s Gospel. 


Art. II.—An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By Samvuet Davinsoy, 
D.D., of the University of Halle, and LL.D. In 2 Vols. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1868. 


WE desire to preface our review of this work by an unfeigned 
expression of respect for the learning of its author, and of 
gratitude for the services which in former days he rendered to 
the cause of sacred criticism. His erudition in every depart- 
ment of biblical study is great, and in mere Bibliographical 
knowledge he is perhaps unrivalled. Scarcely anything seems to 
have escaped him that has any bearing upon theological litera- 
ture. It is truly astonishing to contemplate the number of 
authorities referred to in these volumes. Dr. Davidson may, in 
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this respect, be compared with the late Mr. Buckle. The list of 
books prefixed to the ‘History of Civilization’ was itself a 
literary marvel; but Dr. Davidson seems quite capable of 
equalling it, if he had any such ambition. We must add, how- 
ever, that though both the writers named display an extraordi- 
nary acquaintance with the literature of their respective 
subjects, both manifest a similar weakness in regard to it. 
It surprised many to find that, while Mr. Buckle had mastered 
numerous recondite works with which few had any acquaintance, 
other books familiar to almost every reader seemed to have 
entirely escaped his notice. Dr. Davidson in like manner 
constantly names obscure foreign writers, of whom scarcely any 
one has ever heard, while distinguished home scholars, whose 
writings have secured a standard place in our Biblical literature, 
are left unnoticed. Nor can the plea of honest ignorance which 


might have been advanced in favour of Mr. Buckle be urged in- 


defence of Dr. Davidson. To ignore in discussions such as 
those embraced in these volumes the names and writings of 
eminent native scholars like Westcott, Alford, and Tregelles, is, 
in our judgment, simply to be guilty of the most offensive 
and ridiculous affectation. 

We have alluded to the services which Dr. Davidson for- 
merly rendered to sacred criticism; and these were un- 
doubtedly of great importance. To him as much perhaps as to 
any man is to be traced the origination of that taste for palo- 
graphic and critical researches which now prevails to so con- 
siderable an extent in our country. We have ourselves a vivid 
remembrance of the delight with which his treatise on ‘ Biblical 
Criticism’ inspired us. That work opened up to us a region 
hitherto untraversed, and by the interesting style in which 
it treated subjects usually deemed dry and unattractive, drew 
us eagerly onwards in their investigation. However much 
we may now differ from him, and however deeply we may 
deplore the position he sees fit now to occupy, we must be ever 
grateful to him for the stimulus in sacred studies which his early 
works imparted, and for the amount of instruction which they 
so pleasantly conveyed. 

Dr. Davidson’s history as a critic has been not a little 
remarkable. The mental revolutions through which he has 
passed, though of a different nature, may be regarded as almost 
parallel to those of which Dr. Newman gives such a striking 
account in his ‘Apologia.’ Beginning his career as a strongly 
conservative critic, he has gradually developed into one of the 
keenest and most uncompromising assailants of Scripture that 
have yet appeared in our country. Strange and mournful it is 
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to trace his course from the publication of his first ‘ Intro- 
duction’ in 1848, to his editing and supplementing of Horne’s 
second volume in 1856, and then to the publication of his 
‘Introduction to the Old Testament’ in 1862, until we dis- 
cover his latest phase in his second ‘Introduction to the New 
Testament,’ now before us. It is a descent throughout. With 
ever-increasing velocity does he rush down the steep slope 
of rationalism, till at length he plunges into the gulf of semi- 
Straussian infidelity which he has now reached; and if, as 
we would gladly infer from some passages in this work, he still 
clings to some essential verities of the Christian faith, there are 
other passages in it which seem to indicate that he has 
abandoned, or is prepared to abandon, all that gives precious- 
ness or power to the Gospel. 

Of course we are far from making it matter of reproach to 
Dr. Davidson that he has simply changed his opinions. If he 
has had good grounds for doing so, the fact is rather to his 
honour. Few inquiring and candid minds fail, in the course of 

ears, to modify views which they once strongly entertained. 

hat is sometimes lauded as consistency, is really nothing 
more than a blind, unyielding obstinacy, impervious to all 
argument. We fully share in Bacon’s as well as Whately’s 
admiration for ‘minds that have not suffered themselves to 
‘ fix, but have kept themselves open and prepared to receive 
‘continual amendment, which is exceeding rare.’ But the 
word ‘amendment’ is an important one in this passage. It 
is unfortunately quite as easy to change for the worse as 
for the better; and the question therefore arises—Has Dr. 
Davidson any convincing reasons to offer in proof that the 
startling revolution of opinion through which he has passed 
in reference to the New Testament, has been one from the side 
of error to that of truth? The volumes before us furnish 
us with materials for answering that question; and we have 
now with all earnestness to consider the conclusion regarding it 
to which they lead. 

First, however, let us endeavour to collect from this work 
the author’s present critical and theological position. As to 
criticism, he now holds—(1) that not one of the four Gospels was 
written by the person whose name it bears; (2) that the book of 
the Acts is a forgery of the second century; (3) that of the 
Pauline Epistles, the Pastoral Epistles and that to the Ephesians, 

robably did not proceed from the Apostle; (4) that of the 
atholic Epistles those bearing the name of Peter and James 
are non-authentic, while the three Epistles of John are to be 
ascribed to another than the Apostle; and (5) that the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews cannot in any sense be attributed to Paul, but 
was in all probability written by Apollos. The only parts, there- 
fore, of the New, Testament which he holds to be certainly or 
robably authentic are, (1) the Epistles of Paul to the Thessa- 
onians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Colossians, Philippians 
and Philemon; (2) the Epistle of Jude; and (3) the Book of 
Revelation. Such are the critical results which he has now 
reached ; and while it will be seen that they do not carry him to 
the extreme length which has been reached by Baur and others 
of the Tiibingen school, they are sufficiently grave to demand 
the most earnest consideration. 

It is not so easy to define Dr. Davidson’s present theological 
position. Great cloudiness hangs over those statements in this 
work, which serve to indicate the view which its author now 
takes of Christianity. As might be expected, he is often severe 
on those who attach much importance to doctrine. So far as 
we can gather, he thinks the example of Christ far more 
precious than any work which He performed, or any truths 
which He taught. In some passages Dr. Davidson seems even 
to indicate that he regards belief in the resurrection of our 
Lord as unimportant. This is so startling a statement, that 
we feel bound at once to justify it by a quotation. Referring 
to the last chapter of Luke’s Gospel, Dr. Davidson writes as 
follows :— 


‘Ordinary principles of interpretation applied to this chapter fail 
to bring out any definite knowledge of its contents; and the highest 
criticism itself must be content with an idealizing process. Conser- 
vative critics will attach importance to the letter of the evangelic 
record, to the empty sepulchre, to the difficulty of supposing mere 
visions in the mind of the disciples the second day after Jesus died, to 
the numerous witnesses of the bodily resurrection, and to the probability 
of miracle here if at all, They will hesitate to forsake the old faith 
of the Church—a step involving the serious assumption that the 
Apostles were deceived in the form of their belief at least, if not 
in its existence. Others more speculative, but not less honest, will 
resolve the fact into a spiritual resurrection, having the souls of the 
disciples for its theatre ; finding an explanation of that state of mind 
in the natural reaction necessarily following the first impression of 
the death of Jesus psychologically possible. They will attribute 
visions of the risen Jesus, narrated in the Gospels, to popular imagi- 
nation, conceiving that the memoirs could not but depict Him in 
a form more or less corporeal. Feeling the force of objections to the 
reanimation of a body, of the contradictory statements of the Evan- 
gelists, the different points of view taken in Paul’s Epistles, and the 
existence of a predisposition to visions in the first Christian believers, 
they will hesitate to accept the literal. But not the less will 
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they maintain that Christianity does not fall with the denial of 
the resurrection, especially as the fact is reported in a manner 
so contradictory and susceptible of different interpretations. A thing 
surrounded with historical and other difficulties will not be made 
a corner-stone in the edifice. And they are right, if the superior 
dignity of Jesus rests upon his stainless conscience, his life of love and 
purity, his words of truth, his embodiment of the Father to man- 
kind; if the glorious manifestation of Divine love in a human 
person be the essence of his biography ; if he be ‘the express image’ 
of the Almighty.’—(ii. 40, 41). 


In accordance with the views set forth in this passage, 
the resurrection of Lazarus is regarded as having been no 
literal fact, but as forming part of that ‘idealism’ which 
the author traces throughout all the miracles peculiar to the 
fourth Gospel. He hesitates indeed as to the fact that any 
miracles have ever been wrought. This, too, seems to him quite 
a question of indifference. Hither conclusion may be held 
regarding it. There can, however, he thinks, be no doubt 
as to the mythical character of many of the miraculous 
accounts contained in Scripture. The ‘higher criticism’ 
cannot accept them; they make too great a demand on faith. 
And ‘such extravagances of the miraculous may lead a 
‘reader to reject it, not only on the occasions mentioned, 
‘ but on others.’—(ii. 243). 

Yet he apparently believes in the sublimest of all doctrines— 
the Incarnation of the Son of God in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. He refuses to accept the Christology of Baur derived 
from the confessedly authentic epistles of Paul. The Pauline 
Christ, according to Baur, is no more than human, though He is 
the realization of an ideal humanity. But Dr. Davidson holds 
that the view to be derived from these four epistles as to the 
person of Christ is not that of Baur, but is on the contrary 
this: ‘that the principle of divinity which is seen in the man 
‘ Christ existed already in the person of the Son of God, but 
‘assumed human nature in the man Christ, by which means it 
‘ could be manifested to men.’—(i. 397). 

The miracle, then, of the Incarnation is admitted ; and this is 
a concession which seems to bear in its bosom some important 
considerations. First of all, it grants the question of the 
miraculous. The supernatural is allowed to have been in- 
augurated by this stupendous event, so that, in whatever form 
it may hereafter appear, it cannot be objected to on mere d 
priori grounds. And then, secondly, if the Son of God really 
became incarnate, it is exceedingly difficult to believe that no 
absolutely trustworthy record of the design of His manifestation 
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in the flesh has been preserved to us. Grant with Baur and 
others that Jesus of Nazareth was merely a wonderful specimen 
of humanity developed according to natural_processes, and no 
shock is felt on hearing that the accounts which have reached 
us of this extraordinary man are, in many respects, erroneous. 
But hold with Dr. Davidson, as we understand him, that He 
who is known to us as Christ was really the Son of God in 
human form, and the mind is instantly revolted on being told 
that, the grandest of all possible events having taken place in 
our world, its end has to a great extent been defeated by the 
fact that no certainly reliable information has been conveyed to 
us respecting the life and work of this Divine-human Person. 
To our mind the doctrine of the Incarnation naturally and 
almost necessarily suggests the doctrine of subsequent Inspiration. 
If the great act took place, there is extreme difficulty in 
believing that no care was afterwards taken to let men know 
with accuracy and fulness why that was done, and ow He in 
whose person the act was consummated lived and died. The 
mere humanitarian school may consistently regard the Gospels 
as a commingled mass of truth and error. But to start with 
declaring that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, and then to 
maintain that we know little that is certain regarding His 
earthly history, is to come into violent collision with all the 
conceptions we can form of the wisdom and goodness of Divine 
Providence. We hope we do not misunderstand Dr. Davidson 
when we ascribe to him a belief in the true divinity of Jesus 
Christ; but if not, we would respectfully ask him to look at his 
own weighty words previously quoted, and then to consider if he 
is likely to be right in saying of the Person who was ‘the 
_ “express image of the Almighty’ that ‘a mythic haze encom- 
‘ passes the person, life, and discourses of Jesus, which may 
‘ be often penetrated, often not.’ 

The truth is that the work before us indicates that the writer 
is still in a state of painful indecision. Great and rapid as has 
been his downward progress, he has yet farther to go before he 
can find a logical resting-place. He must sever the last threads 
that still bind him to the evangelical faith. His final position 
must be alongside of Renan, Baur, and others, who do not 
believe in the New Testament as being, in any sense, a super- 
natural revelation from heaven. At present, he is in the 
position of one who believes, and yet does not believe, who 
recognises in the Gospels the dim portraiture of a Divine Man, 
and yet has no certain knowledge of the work which He came 
to earth to accomplish, or of the words which really proceeded 
out of His mouth. 
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The ruin of our author, thus far, has been what is pre- 
posterously styled the higher criticism. This is the goddess 
who has presided over the creation of these volumes ; and never 
was fairy more capricious ; never was Pythoness more ambiguous 
in the responses given to her votaries. It is amusing to note 
how often illustrations are furnished in this work of the con- 
trarietv displayed by those who possess, in common, the same 
inspir.tion. Such adepts in the higher criticism as Baur, 
Schvegler, Hilgenfeld, and Dr. Davidson himself, are often 
fourd at deadly variance with one another. Let us give a few 
examples. Hilgenfeld thinks that the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians ‘has un-Pauline expressions,’ and therefore denies 
its authenticity. Davidson maintains (i. 9) that ‘little weight 
‘ can be attached to a few expressions affecting mere composition,’ 
and ascribes the epistle to Paul. ‘While we agree,’ says 
our author (i. 140) ‘with Baur in rejecting the 16th chapter 
‘ (of the epistle to the Romans) the 15th cannot be put in the 
‘same category. There is an intimate union between the 14th 
‘ and 15th which forbids their separation ; and the contents of the 
‘ latter are truly Pauline.’ Strongly under the influence of ‘ true 
criticism,’ Baur declares that ‘ the epistle to the Colossians stands 
‘ between the Pauline writings and fourth Gospel, forming a 
‘ bridge for the passing of certain ideas about Christ’s person from 
‘a lower to a higher elevation. Its Christology is the echo of 
‘ Gnostic ideas. The Logos doctrine is introduced into Paulinism. 
‘ The writer confronts the Ebionitism current throughout Asia 
‘ Minor with a conciliatory tendency, or, as Schwegler puts it 
‘more definitely, the epistle originated in the midst of the 
‘ efforts which the church of Asia Minor was making towards 
‘unity, after primitive Ebionitism was overpowered by the 
‘help of incipient Gnosticism.’ This is a delicious morsel of 
‘ genuine criticism.’ It is beautifully illustrative of the pro- 
cedure of that school to which Dr. Davidson has now attached 
himself. But alas! the pupil is still somewhat refractory, and 
will not yield to the above conclusive reasoning of his masters, 
but presumptuously replies in language which we, in our 
benighted condition, might have been left to use: ‘Some allow- 
‘ance should be made for diversity of time and circumstances. 
‘If the author has respect to different persons and influences, 
‘or if he intends to combat other errors, he will necessarily 
‘vary his arguments.’ (i. 177.) Thus does ‘the higher 
‘ criticism’ disport itself throughout these volumes. It is quite a 
different faculty in one mind from what it is in another, and 
from one who is anxious to get firm hold of this transcendent 
power, and be guided by it to sure and sutisfactory conclusions, 
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it may well draw forth the exclamation, ‘Quo teneam vultus 
‘ mutantem Protea nodo ?’ 

We come now to look somewhat more closely at Dr. Davidson’s 
reasoning with respect to particular parts of the New Testament ; 
and we shall begin by examining his views as to the Gospels. 
This is not, indeed, to follow the order which he has himself 
adopted. He professes to treat the several books in their 
chronological sequence, and the reader may be surprised to 
find, on opening the first volume, that he is confronted at once 
with the second epistle to the Thessalonians. That epistle is 
deemed by Dr. Davidson the first portion of the New Testament 
which was written ; and it is, on this principle of chronology, 
that he deals successively with the rest of the canonical books. 
But we have not found his arguments as to their respective 
dates very clear or conclusive; and for this, among other 
reasons, we shall depart from the course which he has followed, 
and look first at the opinions he has formed and expressed 
regarding the Gospels. 

The following are his views as to the probable period at which 
these were written. Of the first, he says (i. 481), that ‘there 
‘is no real evidence to connect it with Matthew,’ and adds, ‘ the 
‘baptismal formula, with such passages as xvi. 19, xviii. 17, 
‘ xxiv. 14, prevent the critic from putting the canonical Gospel 
‘ before a.p. 100.’ Of the Gospel of Mark, regarding which we 
are told (ii. 84), ‘the author is unknown,’ he says, ‘ Probably 
‘ we shall not be far wrong in dating it about a.p. 120.’ The 
third Gospel again, the author of which, it is said (ii. 25), ‘could 
‘not have been Luke because of the time when it was written, 
‘as shown by internal evidence,’ is declared not to have been 
‘ composed before the beginning of the second century, perhaps 
‘about a.p. 115.’ Lastly, the fourth Gospel is attributed to 
some ‘ great unknown’ (il. 449), and is assigned to a.p. 150. 

Let us then briefly examine these alleged facts. None of 
the Gospels, it is maintained, can be dated earlier than the 
beginning of the second century, and all of them are the 
productions of men different from those whose names they bear, 
—men totally unknown at the present day, and men whose 
authorship, nay, whose very existence, was never heard of in the 
primitive church. 

Dr. Davidson’s mind is probably too matter-of-fact to be 
much affected by any esthetical considerations. Still, we would 
just ask him in a sentence to consider if ‘la plus belle chose du 
‘monde,’ as Renan, with, at least, admirable taste, styles the 
synoptical Gospels, could have arisen at the time, or in the hap- 
hazard fashion which he imagines. We shall scarcely be suspected 
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of partiality when we affirm that there is as great a difference 
between the tone and character of our canonical Gospels, and any 
of the acknowledged writings of the second century, as there is 
between the verdant oasis with its fruits and flowers and the 
sandy desert which spreads around it. Let any one make 
himself familiar with the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, all 
of which may be reckoned as just within the period named by 
Dr. Davidson for the first appearance of the four Gospels, and 
we shall be surprised if he does not feel, in passing from the one 
class of writings to the other, that they could not possibly have 
been produced under the same influences. There is a dreary, 
vapid tone about the one: there is a dewy freshness, and, so 
to speak, a Divine aroma about the other. 

Again, all the writings of the New Testament, and _pre- 
eminently the Gospels, seem to be completely severed by the 
sty/e in which they are written from the genuine remains of the 
second century. The nearest resemblance to their diction is 
found, as might have been expected, in the earliest Christian 
uncanonical writing, the epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. 
There is a wide gulf between them and all subsequent composi- 
tions. They constitute, as Thiersch has well remarked, quite a 
‘literary genus,’ complete in itself, and to which no other 
history or epistle, known to exist, can naturally be added. The 
all protest, therefore, by the very colouring which they exhibit, 
against being relegated to the second century, and set side by side 
with writings of such a totally different impress and character. 

But our critic demands evidence ; and by this he means express 
quotations from these books as authoritative, or positive testi- 
monies that they were written by the men whose names they bear. 
Be it so: we look around, and we behold several most competent 
witnesses quite prepared to speak on the subject. Of these we 
select at present Irenzeus who succeeded Pothinus as Bishop of 
Lyons, probably about a.p. 177. His great work, ‘ Against 
Heresies,’ was written, we certainly know, between a.p. 182 and 
A.D. 188, for we are expressly told that it was composed during 
the Roman episcopate of Eleutherus, and that bishop was 
succeeded by Victor in a.p. 189. Now, every one acquainted 
with the writings of Irenzeus knows how constantly he refers to 
the four Gospels as of Divine authority, and how plainly he 
ascribes them to their respective authors. There is a well- 
known passage (Adv. Her. iii. 2, 8) too trite for quotation, in 
which he argues that there were four divinely inspired Gospels, 
and could not possibly have been more, or fewer. Neither he, 
nor apparently any writer in his day, had the slightest doubt 
as to either the authorship or the authority of our canonical 
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Gospels. These were accepted points both within and without 
the Church, so that the writings referred to might be, and were, 
appealed to as possessed of a binding power and a decisive 
voice in regard to every question connected with Christianity. 

Now, let us candidly weigh these undisputed facts. Irenzeus 
speaks, in a sense, as both the representative of the Church and 
of the world, in the latter part of the second century; while he 
tells us, by implication, that a universal consent had then been 
reached as to the authenticity of these Gospels, still in our hands. 
And this, according to Dr. Davidson, had been effected with 
respect to the fourth Gospel in the course of between thirty and 
forty years!’ That writing had been issued about the year A.D. 
150—falsely claiming to have been written by the Apostle 
John,—and so eager were all parties to be deceived, that, in the 
course of a single generation, the imposture had everywhere 
been accepted, and was treated with all the deference due to 
inspired Scripture! For, let it be well understood, it is not one 
section of the Church, nor even the Church as distinguished 
from the numerous heretical sects, that was, before the end of 
the second century, perfectly agreed with regard to the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels. Irenzus expressly declares (Adv. Her. 
iv. 11, 7) respecting those outside the Church: ‘So firm is the 
‘ ground on which these Gospels rest, that the very heretics 
‘ themselves bear witness to them, and starting from these [ docu- 
‘ments|, each one of them endeavours to establish his own 
‘ peculiar doctrine.’ No language could be more conclusive as to 
the unquestioned authority then ascribed to these writings; 
and no one, we imagine, whose judgment has not been warped 
by a peculiar system of criticism, will believe that such a con- 
sensus could have been reached, if the Gospels sprang up in the 
way, and at the dates supposed by Dr. Davidson. 

Moreover, the character of Ireneus and the peculiar ad- 
vantages for obtaining accurate information which he possessed, 
are well worthy of being taken into consideration, when we seek 
to assign their proper value to his statements. Whatever 
intellectual or literary defects may be discovered in his extant 
writings there can be no question that his moral tone was of the 
highest order, and that he shrunk, with a deep-seated horror, 
from every species of falsehood. The very first line of his work 
contains these impressive words, ‘ the truth’ (rij dAnOevav), and 
every subsequent page proves how earnestly he sought to uphold 
and defend it. This, then, was not a man likely to be led away 
by spurious gospels; he was, on the contrary, the very man to 
make sure that the sources to which he looked for a knowledge 
of Christ were of the most trustworthy character; aud he 
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had enjoyed the amplest opportunities of doing this. In a 
very interesting fragment of one of his lost works, happily 
reserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. v. 20) he thus addresses 
lorinus, a former friend of his own, who had lapsed into 
Valentinianism : — 


‘These opinions, those presbyters who preceded us, and who were 
conversant with the Apostles, did not hand down to thee. For, while 
I was yet a boy, I saw thee in Lower Asia with Polycarp, distinguish- 
ing thyselfin the royal court, and endeavouring to gain his approbation. 
For I have a more vivid recollection of what occurred at that time 
than of recent events (inasmuch as the experiences of childhood, 
keeping pace with the growth of the soul, become incorporated with 
it) ; so that I can even describe the place where the blessed Polycarp 
used to sit and discourse—his going out, too, and his coming in—his 
general mode of life and personal appearance, together with the dis- 
courses which he delivered to the people ; also how he would speak of 
his familiar intercourse with John, and with the rest of those who had 
seen the Lord ; and how he would call their words to remembrance. 
Whatsoever things he had heard from them respecting the Lord, both 
with regard to His miracles and His teaching, Polycarp having 
thus received [information] from the eye-witnesses of the Word of 
Life, would recount them all in harmony with the Scriptures.’ 


This passage will probably, of itself, be sufficient to convince 
our readers of the utter untenableness, we may even say 
absurdity, of the views of Dr. Davidson, respecting the date and 
authorship of the Gospels. Here is a man who was removed 
by only one link from the Apostles, and who could vividly 
recollect the accounts which he had received from a friend of 
John as to the words and works of Christ,—one who declares 
that he had often heard Polycarp discourse of these in a manner 
harmonious with the Scriptures ;—and this man, as we have 
seen, constantly, and without a shadow of hesitation, ascribes 
the four Gospels to the authors whose names they have always 
borne. In presence of this indubitable fact, will Dr. Davidson’s 
assertions regarding the origin of these writings bear a moment’s 
serious consideration? Must we believe that one situated like 
Irenzeus was so completely befooled as to accept, as authentic and 
apostolic, works which had no existence in his own early youth, 
and of which he had never heard from his revered predecessors 
and teachers? Still more: must our faith stretch itself so far 
as to suppose that all his contemporaries were victims of the 
same illusion,—that, by a kind of glamour as wonderful as was 
ever ascribed to a magician, their eyes had, in some way or 
other, been so bewitched that they unanimously concurred in: 
accepting forgeries for authentic documents, and, notwithstanding 
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all their other disagreements, joined with one voice, in attribut- 
ing these spurious writings to the same authors? Further still: 
must we hold that, in an age so utterly incapable of dis- 
criminating truth from falsehood, there nevertheless flourished 
men possessed of the genius and constructive ability requisite to 
concoct our four canonical Gospels, and that while inculcating 
the purest morality, they were themselves the authors of a 
deliberate fraud in palming their writings under fictitious names 
upon the world? And finally: to strain our credulity to the 
utmost, must we conclude that there arose authors of such 
sublime self-abnegation that, after producing works which im- 
mediately drove all similar writings out of the field—which 
seized as by an irresistible charm upon the hearts of men, and 
which have been prized ever since as earth’s choicest treasures 
—they voluntarily plunged into obscurity, were never heard of 
by the men of their generation, and succeeded, with the most 
marvellous ease, in completely hiding themselves under the veil 
which they had assumed? Such are some of the ‘ acts of faith ’ 
to which the theory of our author would drive us: and whether, 
in these circumstances, it isnot more probable that Irenzeus after 
all was right, and that Dr. Davidson is wrong, we may safely 
leav- without further comment to the judgment of our readers. 

Tius much on the general question of the Gospels. Did 
speve permit, we might adduce the weighty evidence of Ter- 
tullian (Adv. Mare. iv. 5, &c.), and show how that learned, 
acute, and independent writer continually accepts the traditional 
authorship of these writings as an indisputable fact. We might 
also trace references to them much higher than the time 
of Irenzeus, but to show how little our cause needs any doubtful 
support, we have been content as yet to rest it entirely upon the 
authority of that writer. We shall now, however, ascend 
somewhat higher in our citations, while we canvass more par- 
ticularly the statements of Dr. Davidson in reference to each of 
the four Gospels viewed by itself. 

Our author’s treatment of the first Gospel is, in several 
respects, arbitrary, and, in one at least, we are sorry to say, 
glaringly uncandid and unfair. He takes for granted as a self- 
evident fact, that Matthew wrote in Hebrew only, though he 
knows well that many critics, whom he would probably admit to 
be possessed of as great acumen and ability as himself, hold a 
very different opinion. In view of the respect he so often pro- 
fesses for Bleek, he might have deemed the arguments which 
that admirable scholar suggests in favour of the originality of 
the Greek, and the dependence upon that of the Hebrew version 
(‘ Einl. in das N. T.,’ 103-110), worthy of some consideration. 
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We cannot here enter on the important and much-vexed 
aig as to the original language of the first Gospel. 

r. Davidson has, we think, in no way strengthened the argu- 
ment for the view which he adopts. He only succeeds in here illus- 
trating very clearly the dogmatism by which, above most critics, 
he is distinguished. The opinions he presents as to the little 
prevalence of Greek in Palestine during the lifetime of our Lord 
and His Apostles belong to a school which may now be said to 
be out of date, and are directly opposed to the results reached by 
Bleek and Dr. Roberts. Nor does it prove anything but his power 
of assertion, when we find him affirming of our first Gospel 
(i. 480), ‘ It is certainly not an original; but it approaches the 
‘ nature of one by the forms through which it passed, from the 
‘ time of its incipient derivation from the Aramean.’ We need 
not tell our readers that the statement of Papias, preserved by 
Eusebius (‘ Hist. Eccl.’ iii. 89), is the corner-stone on which 
Dr. Davidson and others rest their argument for the Hebrew 
original of Matthew, to the disparagement of our existing 
Greek Gospel. The isolated and obscure, if not, in some degree, 
absurd account of Matthew's Gospel, given by the ancient 
and doubtless excellent but confessedly weak Bishop of Hiera- 
polis, has of late been much canvassed ; and the more it is sub- 
jected to criticism the less capable does it appear of bearing the 
superstructure which has been raised upon it. Without entering 
at present on a discussion Which our limits forbid, it may be 
enough to guard our readers against attaching undue importance 
to the positive assertions of Dr. Davidson on the point in ques- 
tion, if we quote these words of Tischendorf, from his recent 
work on the Gospels: ‘ We are fully satisfied in the matter, 
‘ being convinced that the acceptance by Papias of a primitive 
‘ Hebrew text of Matthew (a view which may not have been 
‘ limited to him, and may have been repeated by others), rested 
‘ entirely upon a misunderstanding.’ 

But whatever opinion be adopted with respect to the original 
language of the first Gospel, it cannot be denied that the Greek 
text of Matthew is quoted from the earliest times as possessed 
of canonical authority. In proof of this, we need refer only 
to the so-called ‘Epistle of Barnabas,’ which Dr. Davidson 
himself assigns to about a.p. 110. In that epistle we read 
(chap. iv. ad fin.) as follows :—‘ Let us beware lest we be found, 
‘as it is written, “Many are called, but few are chosen ;’’’ 
while again (chap. v.), we are told, that ‘when Christ chose His 
‘own apostles who were to preach the Gospel [He did so from 
‘among those] who were sinners above all sin, that He might 
‘show He came “not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
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‘ repentance ;”’’ and once more (chap. xix.), we find these words, 
‘ Give to every one that asketh thee, and thou shalt know who 
‘is the good Recompenser of the reward.’ Dr. Davidson admits, 
on the evidence of these passages, that ‘ the epistle of Barnabas 
‘ clearly recognises the Gospel’s existence,’ but he is very far from 
dealing fairly with the first and most important of the citations. 
Our readers will observe that there is a striking peculiarity 
connected with it. Not only does it contain words which are an 
exact quotation from Matt. xx. 16, or xxii. 14, but it adduces 
these along with the authoritative formula, ‘ I¢ is written’—the 
well-known mark of acknowledged canonicity. Until recently, 
this fact could not be, or, at. least, was not, very strongly pressed 
by the defenders of the authority of the first Gospel. As is well 
known, it was not till the discovery of the ‘ Codex Sinaiticus,’ 
that the first four and a half chapters of the ‘Epistle of Barnabas’ 
were possessed in the original Greek. They existed only in an 
ancient Latin version, and though that contained the words, 
‘sicut scriptum est,’ yet rationalistic writers were ready with 
the affirmation that these had doubtless been foisted in by the 
translator, and their opponents had no means of disproving the 
allegation. But the Greek has now been happily recovered, 
and the question is settled. With as yéypazra: before their 
eyes, the boldest critics can no longer breathe a doubt against 
the genuineness of the passage, or refuse to concede that the 
author of the Barnabas epistle does, in the quotation referred to, 
cite words from some writing which was then possessed of 
acknowledged canonicity. 

But what writing? One should imagine there would be no 
difficulty in answering that question, seeing the words are 
found ad literam in our Greek Gospel of Matthew, and nowhere 
else. But let the reader mark how Dr. Davidson deals with 
them, and then form his own opinion as to the honesty and 
impartiality of that writer. ‘The saying,’ he tells us, ‘ “ Many 
‘are called, but few are chosen,” is evidently taken from 
‘ Matthew in its present form, but it is also found in substance 
‘in the fourth book of Esdras, which was considered canonical 
‘ because of its prophetical character. The writer of the Barnabas 
‘ epistle may have believed that the sentence was found in the 
‘ Old Testament canon, even in the form it had in Matthew’s 
‘ Gospel, and so prefaced it with “ It is written.”” Such trans- 
‘ ference of a passage in the New Testament to the Old is not 
‘without examples in Justin and Polycarp. In the present 
‘instance the mistake was slight, because the saying quoted is 
‘ found in the fourth of Esdras, which, though not a part of the 
‘ Old Testament canon, was assumed to be so.’—(ii. 509). 
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We confess that the reading of this passage roused our deepest 
indignation. The one thing which at all reconciles us to 
rationalistic writings, and prompts us patiently to follow their 
reasonings, is a belief in the thorough honesty of the authors 
who deem it their duty to present such compositions to the 
world. The constant profession of these writers is that they 
have devoted themselves to the simple pursuit of truth. No one 
is louder in raising this cry than the author of the work before 
us. He is for ever exhibiting himself as an unbiassed critic, in 
contrast to the defenders of the accepted canon of Scripture. 
But we venture to say, that nothing more flagrantly uncandid 
can be cited from any orthodox writer than is the argumenta- 
tion pursued in the passage quoted above. The bias is so mani- 
fest, that we are amazed at the effrontery of the writer; for in 
the first place, the words cited are not found in the fourth book 
of Esdras. What we find there is (chap. viii. 3), ‘ Many indeed 
have been created, but few shall be saved;’ a totally different 
statement from that quoted by the writer of the Epistle, and 
contained in the Gospel of Matthew. Im the second place, 
it is quite a gratuitous assumption that the fourth book of Esdras 
was ever esteemed canonical; an assumption made simply to 
meet the exigencies of the present case, and contradicted by the 
critic himself, when he admits that that book did not form part 
of the Old Testament canon. And, in the third place, it is 
doubtful whether the date of the fourth book of Esdras does not 
approach so near to that of the ‘Epistle of Barnabas,’ as to 
render it impossible that the one writing should bear testimony 
to the canonical authority of the other. Altogether, the above 
reasoning of Dr. Davidson constitutes one of the most painful 
efforts to miss the truth which it was ever our misfortune to en- 
counter; and, in the case of such a pretentious friend of ‘ genuine 
criticism,’ may justly call forth the strongest reprobation. 

There can be no doubt, then, that in the very beginning of 
the second century the Greek Gospel of Matthew was regarded 
with the same reverence as the Old Testament Scriptures. To 
it, as to them, was the deference due to inspiration accorded. It 
lay before the writer of the Barnabas epistle as a work to which 
he bowed with unquestioning submission, and which he quoted 
as possessed of sovereign authority. How ridiculous, then, is 
the assertion of our author, that certain passages which 
happen to displease him, ‘ prevent the critic from putting the 
canonical Gospel before a.p. 100,’ that is, some ten or twelve 

ears before it is without the slightest hesitation cited, as of 
Divine authority! We beg to be excused from such an act of 
credulity as this; and we prefer to believe that when the 
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writer of the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas’ quoted our first Gospel as 
canonical, he did so on the adatientieg that it was accepted 
by his readers, no less than by himself, as the authentic and 
inspired production of Matthew. 

We shall not have to dwell at so great length on the Gospel 
of Mark. It pleases our author to put it in the third place among 
the Gospels, and to describe it as for the most part compiled 
out of the previously existing Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
We pass over these opinions without remark, as they have often 
been discussed, and it is perhaps impossible to reach anything 
like certainty regarding them. But when Dr. Davidson affirms 
that our existing ‘canonical Gospel cannot have been the pro- 
‘duction which Mark wrote from reminiscences of Peter’s oral 
‘teachings and narratives,’ and that ‘its author is unknown,’ 
while the date of the Gospel is placed so late as about a.p. 120, 
his statements are of a kind which demand the most serious 
consideration. 

Dr. Davidson endeavours to support his views respecting the 
second Gospel by both internal and external arguments. ‘ That 
Mark,’ he says, ‘was not the writer of the present Gospel may 
‘ be inferred from the fact, that it is not copious nor remarkable 
in particulars relative to Peter.’ He refers to well-known 
omissions by Mark of incidents recorded by the other Evan- 
gelists, tending to the honour of that Apostle, and will not 
allow any weight to the reason usually adduced that the 
modesty of Peter had something to do with those omissions. 
But, to our mind, nothing could be more beautiful or satisfactory 
than the explanation suggested for this special feature of 
Mark’s Gospel if, as has been believed from the earliest times, 
the Evangelist composed it from the instructions that he 
derived from Peter. He whom grace had so changed that 
he urged upon others the precept, ‘ Be clothed with humility,’ 
would naturally leave out those passages in the Gospel history 
which tended to exalt himself as one who had enjoyed the 
special friendship of Christ. 

The external argument is worthy of more attention. Critics 
have very generally felt the language in which Papias (or John 
the Presbyter as reported by him) refers to Mark’s Gospel, 
not a little embarrassing. The following is the account as 
given by Eusebius :— 


‘This also the Presbyter used to say. Mark, being the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote accurately all that he related, not however [narrating ] 
in order (rdf) the things which were either done or said by 
Christ ; for he neither heard the Lord nor followed Him ; but subse- 
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quently, us I said, | joined himself to} Peter, who used to frame his 
teaching according to the wants [of his hearers], and not as making a 
full narrative (ovvragw) of the Lord’s discourses,’ &e. 


Here it is stated that Mark did not write in order; whereas 
our author justly remarks, ‘'The matter of the Gospel is as well 
« digested as that of Matthew or Luke.’ He adds— 


‘The difficulty of reconciling the testimony of the Presbyter with 
the condition of the present Gospel is palpable; and the witness 
is important from being the oldest. No solid reason can be given for 
deposing him, except the perplexity in which he involves those 
who believe him to speak of the present Gospel. If he speak of 
a prior document written by Mark, his testimony is natural and intel- 
ligible, and the conclusion it leads to is, that a later writer composed 
the present Gospel of Mark.’ 


Dr. Davidson, however, with a fairness which does him honour, 
admits, as Baur had done, that the early Fathers refer to only 
one work as having proceeded from Mark. And he asks, ‘If 
‘the document of which Papias speaks was not our present 
‘Gospel of Mark, how could this older writing have passed 
‘at once into oblivion, and the present Gospel, originating 
‘ suddenly in its stead, be reckoned the work of Mark?’ while 
he candidly adds, ‘It is difficult to answer these questions.’ To 
us it seems not merely difficult, but impossible. Eusebius, in 
reporting the words of Papias, manifestly applied them to our 
existing Gospel, and no whisper of any other work as having 
been composed by Mark reaches us from all antiquity. A 
better solution of the difficulty must therefore be sought. And 
we would humbly suggest the following. The word rage 
is not here to be understood as denoting ‘in order,’ but should 
be explained in the light of the term ovvragw which follows, 
and with which it is evidently related. The Presbyter 
states that it was not the object of Peter in his discourses, to 
give a complete history (ovvtagw) of our Lord’s discourses ; 
and in like manner Mark did not aim in his gospel at pre- 
senting in full (rage.—in consecutive order from beginning 
to end), an account of what was either done or spoken by 
Christ. This exactly fits Mark’s Gospel as the shortest and 
least complete of all the Evangelical histories, and saves us 
from all necessity of ascribing the words of Papias to any other 
writing than that which has always been known and accepted 
by the Church. 

We have next to consider our author’s views as to the Gospel 
of Luke. Referring to the Acts of the Apostles as connected 
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with this Gospel, he affirms (ii. 25), ‘Both proceeded from 
‘the same person, who could not have been Luke, because 
‘of the time when the third Gospel was written, as shown 
‘ by internal evidence.’ We afterwards read (p. 53) :-— 


‘The work itself exhibits evidence of its appearing after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The immediate coming of the Son of 
Man is not held forth : the Evangelist contenting himself with fewer 
and more indefinite signs than those of the first Gospel. . . . The 
destruction of Jerusalem was already past: xxi. 24 implies that 
Jerusalem had been trodden down by the Gentiles till the times should 
be fulfilled. Experience had shown that no alteration or improve- 
ment in the existing state of things could be expected soon after 
the Jewish state was dissolved ; but that the Roman yoke must be 
endured for a while. When this Evangelist wrote, the Christians 
had undergone much persecution; and there are accordingly many 
exhortations to steady watchfulness and fidelity (xii. 4 ; xxi. 12, &e.). 
These considerations, along with the Gospel’s posteriority to that of 
Matthew, lead to the conclusion that it was not written before the 
beginning of the second century, perhaps about a.p. 115.’ 


Thus then, according to Dr. Davidson, we have another 
spurious Gospel in the one which bears the name of Luke, and it 
is to be regarded as having been composed in the first quarter 


of the second century. Passing over other objections to this 
theory, there is one argument which occurs to us that we do not 
remember to have seen noticed, but which appears conclusive 
against any such opinion. It is implied in the question as 
to the sources whence the Evangelist derived the materials for 
his work. Dr. Davidson devotes a page or two to the conside- 
ration of this point, but concludes by saying, that ‘the subject 
‘does not admit of a satisfactory explanation.’ Most true, 
on the hypothesis which he has adopted; for let it be remem- 
bered how much matter we find in Luke which is not con- 
tained in any other of the Evangelists. Our author states it as 
follows :— 


‘He has the parable of the two debtors (vii.) ; of the good Sama- 
ritan (x.) ; of the friend going to another at night to borrow bread xi.) ; 
the rich man who built large barns (xii.) ; of the barren fig-tree (xiii.) ; 
the lost piece of silver (xv.); the prodigal son (xv.); the unjust steward 
(xvi.) ; the rich man and Lazarus (xvi.) ; the unjust judge (xviii) ; 
and the Pharisee and the publican (xviii.). He records the miraculous 
draught of fishes (v.); the raising of the widow of Nain’s son (vii.) ; 
the cure of a woman having a spirit of infirmity (xiii.); of a 
dropsical man (xiv.}); of ten lepers (xvii.); the conversion of 
Zaccheus (xix.); the healing of Malchus’s ear (xxii.); and the 
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journey of two disciples to Emmaus (xxiv.). The first two chapters 
are also “ peculiar to him ;” and “ besides these larger portions, many 
small incidents and traits are given by him alone.”’ 


Now, our argument is this. If an author, writing so late as 
about a.p. 115, could collect so much new material respecting 
Christ, how does it happen that we find next to nothing that is 
new in the works of other contemporary writers? Only a few 
miserable scraps, as is well known, can be collected from the 
early Fathers, adding anything to our knowledge of either the 
words or the works of Christ, beyond what we learn from 
the four Gospels. Yet, according to Dr. Davidson, it was 
possible, so late as the second decade of the second century, to 
obtain that vast amount of additional information respecting our 
Lord’s life on earth, which is comprised in the third Gospel. 
Strange, in that case, that neither Clement of Rome, nor any 
other writer of that age, should have laid hold of those evangelic 
narratives which were, it seems, floating so richly about. Why 
was the writer of Luke’s Gospel the only man to appropriate 
the precious treasure ? And how did it come to pass that he 
acquired such a monopoly of the available sources of informa- 
tion? ‘It may,’ says Dr. Davidson in his distress, ‘ be inferred 
© from a minute survey of its contents, that Luke employed the 
‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews in one of its earliest forms, 
‘ and the so-called Gospel of Peter.’ But supposing these two 
works to have then existed, how comes it that other writers took 
no advantage of them in referring to Christ, but limited them- 
selves (with the most insignificant exceptions) to those accounts 
which are contained in our canonical Gospels? The idea of 
their acting thus is ridiculous, if they could have done 
otherwise; and the manifest conclusion is, that the author of 
the third Gospel, instead of living alongside of the early 
Apostolic Fathers, who add nothing to our knowledge of Christ, 
must have composed his work a long time previously, while as 
yet the evangelic traditions were fresh and abundant, and when, 
as he himself says, it was possible ‘ accurately to trace out all 
‘ things from the beginning.”* 

* We should have liked, had space permitted, to set before our readers 
some account of the theories which have been broached as to the relation 
between the Gospel of Marcion and that of Luke. Nothing could be 
more illustrative of the freaks and follies of ‘ criticism.’ Many writers of the 
Tubingen school, such as Baur, Schwegler, and Ritschl, argued strenuously 
that Marcion’s Gospel was the prior one, and that Luke used it in the 
composition of his work. The old opinion, however, that the Marcionite 
document was simply a modified and corrupted form of the third Gospel, 


is now accepted by all scholars. See for a masterly view of this contro- 
yersy, Bleek’s Hinl. in das, N. T., 121—138. 
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We come now to deal with the fourth Gospel, to which our 
author devotes a larger amount of space than to any other part 
of the New Testament. His conclusion is decidedly hostile to 
its apostolic origin. But he scarcely gets beyond negation in 
dealing with this question. Unfortunately for him, and for all 
others taking a similar view, the Gospel ezists, and must have 
had an author ; but where to look for him, when the eye does 
not rest on John, is a puzzle which Dr. Davidson cannot 
solve. ‘The subject,’ he says (ii. 445), ‘prc-ents a variety of 
‘embarrassing circumstances, so that it is difficult to arrive at a 
‘ satisfactory conclusion. Though the balance of evidence is 
‘clearly against the Gospel’s authenticity, it is not easy to 
‘ account for the early belief of its Johannine origin otherwise 
‘ than by assuming that it arose in the circle of John’s disciples 
‘ about Ephesus, under influences posterior to that Apostle.’ Is 
it then easy?’ Making the supposition that the Gospel came 
into being at the date assigned it by our author (a.p. 150), and 
that it sprang from among John’s disciples at Ephesus, can 
we then easily account for its early and universal ascription to 
John, as the words of Dr. Davidson import? Let us see. 

First of all, we have to get over the fact of forgery. That 
the Gospel claims to have been written by John (chap. xxi. 
24, 25),* and was issued under his name, admits of no doubt. 
Is it likely that any one of John’s disciples would have dared 
thus to abuse his name, and, while conscious of deliberate fraud, 
would have had the hardihood to pen these solemn words (chap. 
iii. 20, 21) : ‘ Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
‘ cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved: but he 
‘ that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
‘ made manifest that they are wrought in God?’ Is this the 
language of a forger and a cheat? Very strong evidence must 
be produced before we will believe that such is the case ; for, if 
ever the voice of sincerity, abhorring all thought of secret 
guile, fell upon the ears of our world, it surely did so in the 
utterance which has been quoted. 

Next, we have to account for the success of the imposture. 
Half a century after the death of the Apostle, this writing (ex 
hypothesi) came forth under his name. Is it not enough merely 
to state this, in order to see that the theory is inadmissible ? 
The deception must have been at once apparent. ‘ How is it,’ 
men would have asked, ‘ that we have never heard of this work 


* Credner and others think it probable that these verses were added by 
the contemporaries of the Apostle, in express testimony that this Gospel 
was written by the beloved disciple: we prefer, however, to regard them 
as having proceeded from the pen of John himself. 
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‘ till now ?’ and, with one voice, they must have rejected such 
a bare-faced attempt at deceiving them. Yet, according to our 
author, it was quite otherwise. All men concurred in accepting 
this work as that of the Apostle. Immediately on its appear- 
ance, it was received as John’s, for Theophilus of Antioch 
(A.D. 168) expressly names John as its author, implying that all 
had, for some considerable time, been agreed as to that point. 
No one, in short, dreams of forgery: no one ever hints at a 
doubt as to the apostolic origin of the Gospel ; and this unanimity 
could, we believe, never have been reached had the work been a 
forgery, but can be accounted for only by the fact that it was an 
authentic production of its reputed author. 

But again : will the theory of Dr. Davidson fit in either with 
the internal characteristics of the Gospel, or with the use made 
of it by early writers? Looking at its contents, are we to 
believe that its graphic narratives, so suggestive of an eye-witness 
(chaps. iv., ix., xi.)—its sublime discourses, breathing the very 
poetry of heaven (chaps. xiv., xv., xvi.)—its solemn prayers, 
rising to the loftiest pitch of adoration (chap. xvii.)—its 
touching descriptions, melting every heart (chap. xix., xx.)—its 
marvellous insight into the wants of man, and its satisfying 
discoveries of what God has done to meet his necessities (chap. 
iii.)—its spirituality and depth of ethical teaching, so un- 
paralleled in human compositions (chaps. iv. 24; viii. 34)—its 
God-like tenderness combined with God-like purity (chap. viii. 
11)—its blended grandeur, softness, and severity (chaps. xviii. 
6; vi. 20; ix. 41)—are all the work of an impostor, so dead to 
the simplest elements of morality that he could contrive an 
elaborate falsehood, and interweave evidences of his imposture 
with the very passages that indicate such transcendent elevation 
and power? It is vain to tell us, as some explanation of this 
difficulty, that not a few works were published under false 
names in the early Church. Such a procedure may be in 
keeping with rubbish like the ‘ Ignatian Letters,’ or the ‘ Clemen- 
tine Homilies,’ but is simply revolting and incredible when 
thought of in connection with the fourth Gospel. That marvel- 
lous work bears in its own bosom the evidence of its authenticity, 
else our faith in the good and the true is destroyed for ever. 

But, let us now glance at the use made of this Gospel by 
early writers, and see if that will comport with the theory that 
it was given to the world by some unknown author about a.p. 
150. e shall not plunge into the controversy as to whether or 
not Justin Martyr was acquainted with the fourth Gospel, though 
we have little doubt of the fact, and believe that Dr. Davidson’s 
lengthened and laborious effort to maintain the contrary com- 
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pletely fails. Nor shall we search for evidence as to the employ- 
ment of this Gospel by the various heretical sects of the second 
century. Much obscurity hangs over that region of inquiry, 
and no very certain results can be reached either on the one side 
or the other. But we look to a quarter illuminated by the broad 
light of day. In the concluding chapter of the great work of 
Irenzeus (Adv. Her., v. 36) we find these words : — 


‘ And, as the Presbyters say, those who shall then have been found 
worthy of life in heaven shall go thither, and others shall enjoy the 
delights of Paradise, while others shall possess the brightness of the 
City ; for everywhere shall the Saviour be seen, according as they 
who see Him shall be worthy. [They say] that this difference of abode 
belongs respectively to those who brought forth an hundred-fold, and 
those who brought forth sixty-fold, and those who brought forth 
thirty-fold ; of whom some shall be taken up into heaven, some shall 
live in Paradise, and some shall inhabit the City, and that it was for 
this reason the Lord declared, “Inu my Father’s house (éy rots rod 
marpés pov) are many mansions.” 


It is clear that these concluding words are a quotation from 
John xiv. 2, and that this quotation is represented as having 
been made by certain predecessors of Irenzeus, to whom he refers 
under the name of ‘ Presbyters,’ or ‘Elders.’ It is impossible 
to say with certainty who are thus denoted. But one thing is 
obvious,—-that those whom Irenzus, writing about a.p. 180, 
could describe as ‘ Elders’ must have lived very soon after the 
Apostolic age. Many critics suppose, with great probability, 
that the above passage is a quotation from the lost ‘ Expositions’ 
of Papias, as it harmonizes exactly with what is known of his 
style of interpretation. Dr. Davidson, indeed, attempts some- 
what feebly to deny this, and remarks, ‘The word e/ders is 
‘ sometimes defined by ‘ disciples of the Apostles,’ sometimes by 
those ‘ who saw John the disciple of the Lord.’ Is it not evident 
that Irenzeus employed it loosely, without an exact idea of the 
persons he meant?’ But to this we reply: Not so—it is rather 
evident that, in quoting from the elders as he does, he must 
have known the exact authorities to whom he referred; and we 
cannot but conclude that these lived at a very early period in 
the history of the Church. Nothing is so probable as that the 
citation is here from the work of Papias, and if so, he must 
have been acquainted with the fourth Gospel; but, whether 
that be granted or not, it is obvious that, as Irenzeus himself was 
born certainly not later than a.p. 140, those styled ‘elders’ by 
him must have lived very early in the second century. The 
existence and use of the fourth Gospel are thus traced far higher 
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than a.p. 150,—even to the very borders of the period when the 
Apostle John is believed to have given it to the Church. 

Altogether, we marvel not that scholars like Credner and 
Ewald, notwithstanding those strong rationalistic tendencies 
which they often exhibit, should have found themselves con- 
strained to maintain the Johannine authorship of the fourth 
Gospel. They felt that the proofs of that position were so 
numerous and powerful, that no stand could be made against 
them ; and they saw that the difficulties springing from a denial 
of it were so overwhelming that they shrank from facing 
them, and virtually proclaimed every attempt to grapple with 
them absolutely in vain. 

Are there any difficulties on the other side? We care not 
to deny that there are, while we have no hesitation in saying 
that these amount to not a tithe of such as embarrass our 
opponents. Dr. Davidson dwells especially, and at great 
length, upon the Quartodeciman controversy ; and there can 
be no question that hitherto the apparent discrepancy between 
the accounts of the Synoptists, on the one hand, and of the 
fourth Gospel, on the other, as to the day on which Christ 
suffered, has not received any perfectly satisfactory explanation. 
But critics have by no means abandoned the subject in despair. 
On the contrary, they are labouring at it with good hope of 
ultimately clearing away all the perplexities which have gathered 
round this point, as well as around the obscure details of the 
Paschal controversies in the early Church. Meanwhile, it is too 
much the habit of writers like our author to pronounce those 
difficulties which may still exist insuperable, and to regard the 
expectation of yet receiving more light as hopeless. Hence the 
hasty conclusion that the fourth Gospel must be considered non- 
Apostolic—a conclusion, as we have seen, opposed to the 
strongest evidence, and which many rationalists themselves 
have declared to be untenable. 

The next part of the New Testament at which we have to look 
is ‘The Acts of the Apostles.’ Dr. Davidson draws up a heavy 
indictment against this book. He impugns at great length its 
credibility, and concludes that the history which it contains ‘is 
‘ but partially authentic.’ As to its origin, he remarks that ‘ the 
‘ traditional and miraculous elements, appearing in strong and 
‘ frequent colours, with other internal phenomena, set aside the 
‘ idea of Luke’s authorship.’ But the somewhat awkward fact 
meets him that, from the first, the book was ascribed to 
Luke ; and, while holding that all who believed this were in 
error, he asks: ‘ How then did the belief of Luke’s authorship 
arise P ‘ How did it become general in the early churches?’ Most 
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pertinent questions, but in what way does our author answer 
them? By the following sentences, which, if they prove nothing 
else, surely indicate the reasonableness of rationalistic criticism. 
‘ Whoever the unknown person was, he wrote as if he were a 
‘ companion of Paul, and probably under the garb of Luke. To 
‘recommend its production, he set it forth in the name of one 
‘ who was commonly believed to be an associate of the Apostle.’ 
This is all that is deemed necessary to account for the universal 
acceptance of the ‘Acts’ by the primitive churches as an 
authentic production of Luke. Some unknown writer had 
simply to concoct a book, and send it forth under the name 
of a friend of Paul, and the whole Christian world at once 
accepted the imposture, and crowned the glaring fiction with all 
the authority due to a faithful history of the Apostolic Church ! 

We cannot examine at any length the views of Dr. Davidson 
as to the object contemplated by the ‘Acts of the Apostles.’ 
As a matter of course, he regards it as one of those tendency 
writings of which the Baurian school has discovered so many in 
the early part of the second century. The supposed Petrine 
and Pauline parties in the Church—so shadowy to an ordinary 
eye that they are suspected of being utterly phantasmal—gave 
rise to the work ; for, with the oracular certainty which it is the 
privilege of critics like Dr. Davidson to attain, we are told that 


‘ to further Pauline Christianity by bringing the two ecclesiastical 

parties more closely together, was the author’s leading aim. 
But, instead of wasting space in exposing the groundlessness of 
this view, we prefer taking advantage of a short and easy method 
of disproving his theories as to this book which is suggested 
to us by Dr. Davidson himself. He says : — 


‘The authorship has been generally ascribed to Luke the evangelist, 
not merely because the third Gospel has been assigned to him, but 
because all external evidence is to that effect. As we have put the Gospel 
much later than Luke, the Acts were not written by him.’ (ii. 269). 


This is a remarkably candid acknowledgmeri. It admits 
that all evidence, except the purely subjective in the critic’s own 
mind, is in favour of the Lucan authorship; but it nevertheless 
claims the right, on the ground of conclusions already reached 
as to the third Gospel, of running in the teeth of that evidence, 
and reaching a totally different result from that to which it 
points. We heartily agree with our author as to the common 
authorship of the two works; and, adopting his own style of 
reasoning, we simply add that as we have, on what seem to us 
pretty satisfactory giounds, put the Gospel much earlier than 
he does, so we carry the Acts back to the same period, 
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and ascribe its composition to Luke. Both works manifestly 
proceeded from the same pen; both have, from the earliest 
’ times, been assigned to the author whose name they still bear ; 
and both prove, by the wealth of fresh, original, and valuable 
matter which they contain, that they could not have arisen in the 
avid and barren period to which Dr. Davidson refers them, but 
must have sprung up, as the first plainly claims to have done, 
alongside of the rich and reliable traditions of the early 
Apostolic Church.* 

Our author’s treatment of the Epistle to the Ephesians is one 
of the most extraordinary parts of his work. We have read his 
attack upon it with an amazement amounting at times to positive 
giddiness. Somehow, we have been accustomed to regard this 
epistle as one of the most profound and comprehensive portions 
of the New Testament. In its Christology, so rich and satis- 
factory (i. 20—238; iii. 8—19; iv. 4—10)—in its evangelical 
fervour and fulness (i. 3—7; ii. 4—7)—in the tenderness and 
power of its practical appeals (iv. 25—32; vi. 10—20)—in the 
sublime eschatological views which it presents (i. 10; v. 27)— 
in these, and other respects, it had so won our affectionate 
homage and veneration, that we were not a little staggered to find 
the epistle described by our critic as follows (i. 888) :— 


‘The words are manifold, without conveying proportionate ideas. 
A poverty of meaning is often observable beneath a superfluity of 
terms. It is not necessary to read far to perceive verbosity. “In 
whom we have boldness and access with confidence by the faith of 
him ;” “that in the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches 
of his grace, in his kindness towards us, by Jesus Christ!” “ Ye may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth and length 
and depth and height, and to know the love of God, which passeth 
knowledge ;” “if so be that ye have heard him and have been taught 
by him, as the truth is in Jesus,” &c., &e.’ 


On the ground of the words thus italicised, Dr. Davidson 
thinks the description he has given of the epistle fully justified, 
and concludes that it is altogether unworthy of the genius of 


Paul. 


* Our readers may be surprised that we have taken no notice of Dr. 
Davidson’s account of the most interesting event recorded in the Acts— 
the conversion of Paul. The reason for our silence is that his theory 
is little else than a weak reflection of that of Renan, which is detailed in 
a previous number of our journal, October, 1866. The following sentence 
is characteristic of the school to which our author belongs :—‘ It is impos- 
‘ sible to take the whole narration as a literal record of what took place, 
‘without violating the principles of interpretation which philosophy 
commends.’ 
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As usual, the thought of the deliberate forgery which, on his 
hypothesis, was practised by the writer, has no disturbing 
effect upon Dr. Davidson. ‘The gifted author,’ he says, ‘had 
‘no wish to deceive or impose upon others, but wrote in the 
‘name of Paul to procure general acceptance for his work.’ 
The cool way in which it is thus virtually denied that the writer 
of this epistle—he who speaks so earnestly about ‘ putting away 
lying’—had not conscience enough to feel that forgery was 
falsehood, is to us simply sickening. Nor is there any good 
ground for the following words of our author :—‘ It is not sur- 
‘prising that an uncritical eye failed to discern difference of 
‘authorship. Indeed, the early Christians, even had they per- 
‘ ceived the diversity, would not have attached much importance 
‘ to it, or rejected the epistle on that account.’ How different 
from this view is that suggested in the ancient Muratorian 
canon, generally ascribed to Caius, but assigned by some to 
Papias, and by others to Hegesippus, while almost all allow that 
it cannot be dated later than a.p. 170. Not only does this 
ama fragment concur with all antiquity in ascribing the 

pistle under consideration to Paul; but, in proof how much 
writers like Dr. Davidson mistake the spirit which prevailed in 
the early Church as to the admission of writings into the canon, 
it contains these words:—‘ Fertur etiam ad Laodicenses [alia 
‘ epistola], alia ad Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine fincte ad heeresim 
‘ Marcionis, et alia plura que in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non 
‘ potest (/.e., od dSvvardv); fel enim cum melle 
‘ misceri non congruit.’ 

On the Pastoral Epistles it is not denied that Polycarp plainly 
refers to 1 Tim. vi. 7, 10; but notwithstanding this and other 
early testimonies, we are told that ‘the decision respecting their 
‘ authenticity must turn upon internal evidence.’ Here, how- 
ever, we find no harmony among our self-constituted authorities. 
Schleiermacher, who was the first scholar in modern times that 
attacked 1 Timothy, held that 2 Timothy and Titus were 
authentic; while Dr. Davidson will only admit that the one 
‘is tolerably well written,’ and that the other manifests ‘some 
‘ ability.’ He agrees with Eichhorn and Baur in denying the 
authenticity of all the three.* 

Anything more weak than the attempt made by our author 
to set aside these Epistles on internal grounds we have scarcely 


* The chronological difficulty of assigning their date to any portion of 
Paul’s life recorded in the Acts is now declared to be decisive against their 
Pauline origin. To secure this ‘ critical’ result, the Acts must once more 
resume its position as historical document! 
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ever read. The following specimen of his argumentation will 
suffice -~ 


‘The precepts and directions are ethical and outward, relating to 
conduct. They touch upon matters of convenience or propriety. The 
very health of Timothy. is attended to. Regulations about churches, 
their organization and their office-bearers, are such as might have been 
left to the judgment of Timothy and Titus themselves. . . . . 
Every one perceives a practical tendency in the letters which is whole- 
some enough, but too commonplace to proceed from Paul, because it 
= neither based on high motives, nor does it spring from faith in 


This last remark is made in the face of 1 Tim. vi. 3, and 
especially of Tit. ii. 10-14—a passage which furnishes the most 
emphatic contradiction to it that could be conceived! Of course, 
the necessary forger is introduced, and exculpated as usual : ‘ The 
‘ device was a harmless one. Though it misled many, the object 
‘of the author was gained. The age was very far from being 
‘able to estimate evidence,’ and so on; the man who was so 
earnest in desiring that the /ying Cretians should be sharply 
rebuked, having himself apparently so little idea of truth that he 
could, again and again, assume to speak in the name of Paul, 
after the apostle had, for generations, been lying in the grave. 

We have now to glance at the Epistle of James. Of it our 
author says: ‘It appears to us to have been written after 
‘ James’s death, in his name, by a moderate Jewish-Christian, 
‘or Ebionite.’ Wonderful is the complacency with which Dr. 
Davidson multiplies examples of such supposititious writings. 
He never seems to think that surely there was a limit to the 
credulity of the early Church. Under the influence of the merest 
suspicion, gratuitously generated in his own mind, or resting 
upon some unsubstantial schein-grund discovered in the writing 
itself, he has no hesitation about dragging down an Epistle from 
a position of acknowledged authenticity, to one in which it must 
be deemed a shameful fabrication. In the present instance, he 
has little that is plausible to urge in vindication of such a course. 
As to the external evidence, it is almost certain that Clement of 
Rome was acquainted with this Epistle (‘ Ep. ad Cor.’ x., xlviii., 
&c.), and it is altogether certain that it was included in the 
Syriac Peschito version, made (whatever Dr. Davidson may 
assert to the contrary) in the early part of the second century. 
The internal objections to the Epistle, again, only show the 
prepossessions of the critic. We venture to think that few at 
the present day will be much shaken by his argument when he 
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‘The style of writing is too good for James, being pure, elevated, 
poetical, betraying the influence of Grecian culture. . . . The 
diction is remarkable for its vivid colouring, its felicitous selection of 
terms, its oratorical character, which could scarcely proceed from a 
Jewish-Christian like James, who, presiding over the mother Church 
at Jerusalem, thought and spake in Aramzan.’ 


The next writings which present themselves for notice are 
the Petrine Epistles. External evidence to the authenticity of 
the first of these is both early and abundant. As we learn from 
Eusebius (‘ Hist. Eccl.’ iii. 39), Papias used it, and the Epistle 
of Polycarp contains copious quotations from it. In fact, as 
Dr. Davidson himself states, ‘the authenticity of the Epistle is 
‘attested by external testimonies both ancient and numerous.’ 
Yet he has the courage to deny its apostolic origin. And why ? 
For two notable reasons: ‘It is not likely,’ he says, ‘that Peter 
‘ knew Greek so well as to be able to write the Epistle.’ As in 
the similar case of James, this groundless allegation requires 
no answer. ‘The second objection is that the Epistle agrees with 
those of Paul. Of course, on the theory of the Tiibingen 
critics, such a fact is fatal to its authenticity. Peter, if he wrote 
at all, must have written in a manner discrepant to that of Paul, 
in order to give support to their hypothesis of the two antagonist 
parties who long divided the Church. But let our readers note 
the arbitrariness and absurdity of such a criticism. Instead of 
allowing a well-attested Epistle like this to disprove the idea 
that Peter and Paul continued all their lives to preach conflict- 
ing systems of doctrine, that point is first assumed, on the 
authority of a ridiculous romance like the Clementines, as an 
indisputable fact, and then this Epistle must give way to the 
exigencies of the theory which has thus been formed! We 
preter, for ourselves, to follow the opposite course, and to believe, 
on the evidence of this Epistle, that, long before they died, 
there was complete doctrinal harmony between the two Apostles. 

In regard to the second Epistle bearing the name of Peter, 
we readily admit the difficulty of establishing its authenticity. 
The external evidence is confessedly less than for any other part 
of the New Testament. And the difference of style from the 
first Epistle must also be, to a large extent, conceded. There 
are, however, several nexus by which the two Epistles seem 
bound together. Dr. Davidson gives a tolerably fair list of these 
(ii. 495), but fails, we think, in allowing them their proper 
force. ‘It is alleged,’ he says, ‘that both Epistles refer to 
‘ ancient prophecy (1 Peter, i. 11; 2 Peter, i. 20, 21): that both 
‘ use virtue (1 Peter, ii. 9; 2 Peter, i. 3): that both have the 
‘term rendered putting away (1 Peter, ili. 21; 2 Peter, i. 14), 
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‘ which occurs nowhere else in the New Testament,’ &. He 
adds : ‘ These analogies have nothing remarkable, since the writer 
‘ of the second Epistle must have known the first ;’ and, ‘ After 
‘a careful sifting of the similarities and differences, the latter 
‘are so conspicuous as to excite a strong presumption against 
‘identity of authorship.’ But we humbly conceive that a 
different turn can be given to the argument. The marked 
diversities which appear between the two writings seem rather 
in favour of the authenticity of the second Epistle ; for, as it is 
ome that the writer of that Epistle was anxious to be taken for 

eter (chap. i. 1, &c.), we cannot but suppose that, had he 
been a forger, he would have taken the greatest pains to imitate 
the style of that Apostle. Having the first Epistle before him, 
he would have guarded against any striking departure from its 
literary or doctrinal character. It is almost inconceivable that, 
on the hypothesis of imposture, the second writing should have 
been allowed to present so many points of difference from the 
first. If studied imitation be conceived of as accounting for the 
agreements between the Epistles, we can hardly avoid thinking 
that this imitation would have been carried further, so as to 
obliterate the many differences which are observable in the two 
writings. On the other hand, belief in the authenticity of the 
second Epistle furnishes ground for a natural explanation of 
both the resemblances and the diversities. The former are 
accounted for by the fact of a common authorship, while the 
latter may have been due to the free play of the writer’s mind, 
and the different circumstances in which he was placed. 

As to the want of early external evidence for the second 
Epistle of Peter, it should be remembered that, while it is not 
until the third century that we find it plainly referred to, there 
are a considerable number of passages in earlier writers that 
seem to indicate familiarity with its contents. None of the 
passages are, perhaps, quite conclusive; but there are two of 
them: that found in the Syriac tract of Melito (cire. a.v. 160) ; 
and that in the Epistle of Clement of Rome (chap. xi.), which 
echo the language of this Epistle so closely as almost, of neces- 
sity, to suggest an acquaintance with it. The fact also should 
be borne in mind, that several portions of the New Testament, 
the authenticity of which cannot be questioned, appear, for a 
considerable time, not to have travelled beyond a limited district, 
or to have been known to special writers, Thus, the author of 
the ‘Shepherd,’ if we may judge from his work, had no 
acquaintance with Paul’s Epistles. Not the slightest allusion 
to =f one of these occurs in his treatise; but as we know it 
would be an altogether false conclusion to infer from this fact 
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that they did not then exist, so it may be, on a wider scale, and 
for a more lengthened period, with respect to so comparatively 
brief 2 composition as the second Epistle of Peter. 

Passing over the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, to whom- 
soever it may be ascribed, possesses abundant claims to canonicity, 
the only remaining portions of the New Testament, the authen- 
ticity of which is denied by Dr. Davidson, are the three Johan- 
nine Epistles. Of the first, and by far the most important of 
these, he says (ii. 292), after referring to Cyprian, Tertullian, 
Papias, Polycarp, and others in its favour, ‘Thus the letter is 
‘well attested by the voice of antiquity. As far as external 
‘evidence reaches, the authenticity seems to be secure.’ Yet 
this fancied security only rouses our author’s courage, and stirs 
him up to attack a stronghold which most others have declared 
impregnable. With a daring which excites our wonder, if not 
admiration, Dr. Davidson sets himself to prove, first, that the 
author of this Epistle and of the fourth Gospel was not the same 
person ; and, secondly, that the author of the Epistle was not 
the Apostle John. 

The first point is plainly a necessity on the part of one who 
holds the opinions of Dr. Picton, with respect to the fourth 


Gospel. He takes special care to avoid the candid admission 
of Renan, when that writer says, ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ p. xxvi., ‘La 


‘premiére épitre attribuée a saint Jean est certainement du 
‘méme auteur que le quatriéme évangile; ou, l’épitre est 
‘reconnue comme de Jean par Polycarpe, Papias, Irénée.’ 

Dr. Davidson is by far too good a logician to grant the con- 
cession thus made by the frank, though somewhat inconsistent 
Frenchman. He sees that it leads at once to the Johannine 
authorship of the fourth Gospel; for if, as Eusebius assures 
us, ‘ Papias made use of testimonies out of John’s First Epistle,’ 
and if the author of that Epistle was also the author of the fourth 
Gospel, then it is plain that Dr. Davidson’s theory as to the 
Gospel having arisen about a.p. 150, falls at once to ruins, and 
we must fix its origin at a far earlier period. The fatal 
admission of Renan must, therefore, at all hazards, be denied 
and controverted. 

But truly pitiable is our author’s case, while here seeking to 
defend his position. “The proofs of identity of authorship pour 
in upon him in such a flood, that it is all he can do to bear up 
against them. 

He cannot deny point-blank, that, as Renan says, ‘Les deux 
‘écrits offrent la plus compléte identité de style, les mémes 
‘tours, les mémes expressions favorites ;’ but he still tries to 
persuade himself that ‘the deviations of the Epistle from the 
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‘Gospel, though not numerous, are inconsistent with sameness 
‘of authorship.’ Of these ‘deviations’ he contrives to reckon 
up ¢en, but anything more ridiculous it would be impossible to 
conceive. We are really ashamed to quote specimens of these 
so-called discrepancies between the fourth Gospel and the first 
Epistle of John, although affirmed by our critic to be sufficiently 
striking to disprove identity of authorship. Let one suffice; 
and we may here justly say, ‘Ex uno disce omnes.’ Under 
number nine it is said, ‘The attribute of /ight ascribed to God, 
‘ who is also said to be in the light, is more materialistic than the 
‘ conceptions of the Gospel respecting the Supreme. There is a 
‘ kindred idea in calling Christ the true light ; but God is not so 
‘ described in the fourth Gospel.’ The conclusion of Renan and 
others respecting the common origin of the two writings will, 
after all, probably remain undisturbed. 

As to the second point referred to above, that John was not 
the author of the Epistle, our critic contents himself with a 
page of assumption and assertion. ‘No critic, he tells us, ‘can 
‘attribute the Epistle to a Jewish-Christian. Its genius is 
‘remote from Ebionitism.’? Granting this latter statement, as 
we readily do, is that any reason for denying the apostolic 
authorship? Was John an Ebionite? So he may be in the 
theory of Dr. Davidson; but we take leave to judge of him 
for ourselves ; and we find him even in the Apocalypse at the 
very opposite pole, ascribing, as he does (chap. 1., &e.) the very 
loftiest attributes to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the two brief letters, known as 
the second and third Epistles of John. True to his dogmatism 
to the end, Dr. Davidson asserts (ii. 318): ‘The two Epistles, 
‘which evidently proceeded from one author, were written by 
‘the elder, as they profess to be; that is, by John of Ephesus.’ 
He admits, however, that ‘ the tradition that they were written 
by the Apostle is ancient ;’ and, as they bear the well-known 
marks of his sentiments and style, while the other John has 
scarcely a substantial existence in history, there is every reason 
to believe that they did proceed from the Apostle. 


Our irksome task is now done; and there is just one thought 
which, in conclusion, we would press upon the attention of 
writers like Dr. Davidson. It is the vast responsibility which 
they incur in publishing views such as those set forth in this 
work, unless they are able to substantiate them by what must, 
to all reasonable minds, amount almost to demonstration. As 
long as there is a possibility that such a writing, for instance, 
as the fourth Gospel actually proceeded from an apostle of 
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Christ, it should surely be the care of every considerate man not 
to disturb the belief to that effect which prevails in the Church. 
The injury which may be thus inflicted on both the hope and 
the me of multitudes is incalculable. It may be said 
indeed that the critic is not responsible for the effects produced 
upon his readers; these have simply to judge for themselves on 
the data with which he furnishes them. But he is responsible. 
It is owing to bim that they abandon their faith, if under such 
hypotheses they do abandon it. And on the supposition that he 
may be wrong—not surely, in this case, an extravagant one, when 
it is considered how different is the conclusion which has been 
reached by such men as Credner, and Bleek, and Ewald—there 
then applies to him that solemn declaration: ‘It must needs be 
‘ that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence 
‘cometh.’ Our best wish, therefore, with respect to the learned, 
but, as we think, grievously mistaken, writer from whom we now 

art, is that he may not make a single convert to his opinions. 
if there be no hope of winning himself back to the better faith 
of former days, then we fervently trust, for his own sake, that 
though led astray himself, he may not be the means of mis- 
leading others. Still let that wonderful Gospel which he has 
impugned retain its place of authority in the Church, teaching 
men to confide in their Father’s grace and their Saviour’s 
power, by its sublime announcement—‘ God so loved the world 
‘that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
‘in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life’—-showing 
them how to live by the bright and blessed exemplar that it 
sets before them—‘I am the light of the world: he that 
‘ followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
‘light of life’—and preparing them willingly to die by these 
grand and God-like words which it breathes so lovingly over 
them : ‘I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 
‘me, though he were dead, yet shall helive;’? ‘In my Father’s 
‘ house are many mansions ; if it were not so I would have told 
‘ you ; I go to prepare a place for you; and if I go and prepare 
‘a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto 
‘ myself, that where I am there ye may be also.’ 
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Art. III.—The Genius and the Works of Gustave Doré. 

(1.) Milton’s Paradise Lost. Illustrated with large original Designs 
by Gustave Dorté. With notes by Roperr Vavuauan, D.D. 

' (2, 3, 4.) Elaine, Vivien, and Guenevere. By Aurrep TENNYSON. 
Illustrated by Gustave Dort. Imperial 4to, elegant cloth 
binding, 27 steel plates. 

(5.) Dante Alighieri. Lienfer, teste Italien, illustré de 76 grandes 
compositions de G. Dor. 

(6.) Dante's Inferno. English Translation by Carey ; 76 plates. 

(7.) De Chateaubriand. Atala. Edition de luxe, avec 44 Dessins 
par G. 


(8.) Atala. Translated into English. [Illustrated by G. Dont. 
Crown Folio. 


(9.) La Fontaine: Fables, illustrées par G. Dori, de plus de 
300 Dessins. 

(10.) Cassel?s Illustrated Book of Fables; La Fontaine, with 
Illustrations by Gustave Dorf. Translated by W. Thornbury. 

(11.) Cervantes Saavedra. LiIngenieux hidalgo don Quichotte de 
la Manche. Trad. par L. Viardot ; 370 Dessins de G. Dors. 

(12.) Don Quixote. By Cervantes. With about 400 Illustrations 
by Gustave Dore. 

(13.) The Legend of the Wandering Jew. Twelve large Designs by 
Gustave Large Folio. 

(14.) Croque Mitaine and the Times of Charlemagne. Illustrated 
throughout by G. Dor#. Text freely rendered from the French 
by Tom Hoop. 

(15.) The Adventures of Munchausen. Illustrated by G. Dor#. 

(16.) The Fairy Realm. A Collection of the favourite old Tales, 
told in verse. By Tom Hoop. [Illustrated by full page En- 
gravings by G. Dor. 

(17.) Saintine’s Mythologie du Rhin. With Designs by Dort. 
1 Vol., large 8vo. 

(18.) Saintine’s Chemin des Ecoliers. Illustrated by Dors, with 
more than 440 Designs. 1 Vol., large 8vo. 

(19) Taine’s Voyage aux Pyrenees. With 350 Designs by Dor. 
Royal 8vo. 

(20.) About’s Roi des Montagnes. 158 Vignettes, by G. Dors. 

(21.) Gustave Doré. Exhibition of Paintings, Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. Seventh Edition. 

(22.) Exhibition at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, of 
Pictures and Drawings. By M. Gustave Dort. 1868. 
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(23.) Il Purgatorio ed il Paradiso, di Dante Alighieri, colle figure 
di Gustavo Dore. Parigi. 1868. 


(24.) Dante's Purgatorio and Paradise. English Translation by 
Carey. 60 Plates. 


(25.) 4inid. By Aurrep Tennyson. Illustrated by Gustave Dort.* 


M. Gustave Doré has appealed to the judgment of the 
English public in a manner unusual, if not entirely unprece- 
dented, for a French artist. His illustrations of some of the 
masterpieces of standard French, Italian, and Spanish literature 
have been reproduced, as adornments of English translations 
of the works of La Fontaine, Dante, and Cervantes, issued in 
a style new to our literature. Our great national epic poem, 
and the version given by Mr. Tennyson of our old Arthurian 
legends, have been directly illustrated by M. Doré for English 
libraries and drawing-rooms. Finally, after producing designs 
in illustration of the works of various authors, without parallel, 
as to their numbers, in the history of art, he has devoted the 
leisure earned by his indefatigable pencil to the task of educating 
himself as a painter, and has brought candidly and frankly 
before us his first essays‘in his new course. Having been 
sneered at by certain English journalists as a mere clever book 
illustrator, the French artist has undertaken not only to show 
that he is something more, but, which is more to the purpose, 
to make himself something more. At the season when London 
was most crowded, and when the latest works of all English, 
and of a hundred and twenty French and Flemish artists were 
brought before the public in various exhibitions, M. Doré 
opened a — of his own, and covered the walls of a large 
room with proofs that, after attaining wealth by his pencil, he 
had resumed his toils in pursuit of fame. He thus appears as 
commencing a new labour, and originating a new style and 
method of painting, after his arrival at the position which is 
generally regarded as the goal of a fortunate artist. It is 
evident that such a man as this claims a very special and 
respectful attention ; first, as due to his appeal to our judgment ; 
and, secondly, as suggestive of the inquiry, to what degree of 
excellence may an artist attain, who will subject himself to the 
pain of commencing a re-formation of his style, at a period of his 
artistic life at which other men are apt to lay aside the brush. 

* Of the above works, the French editions are published by Messrs. 
L. Hachette et Cie, 77, Boulevard, St. Germain, Parfs, and 18, King 
William.Street, Strand, London. The ‘Idylls of the King’ are published 
by Messrs. Moxon, 44, Dover Street, Piccadily, and the ‘ Paradise Lost’ 


and the remaining English editions are published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin, London and New York. 
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It is, therefore, with the respectful courtesy due to an eminent 
foreign guest, and with the modesty demanded from the critic of 
the works of the most prolific and exuberant designer who has 
yet handled the pencil, that we shall endeavour to indicate some 
of the characteristics of the works of M. Doré. To apportion 
blame, especially for grave faults, ought at all times to be an 
unwelcome duty. But the marked and rapid increase in ex- 
cellence which is discernible in the workmanship of this artist 
is such as to lead to the conviction that he himself will be the 
first to welcome the comments of impartial, and not ill-natured, 
criticism. Even in the original department of book illustration, 
the increase in delicacy of touch, without any loss of the original 
grim and fantastic humour, which may be remarked in comparing 
the vignettes of his Contes Drolatiques with those of the Chemin 
des Ecoliers—a book illustrated by the joint labours of M. Doré 
and Mr. Birkett Foster—is very remarkable. 

A competent and impartial criticism of the genius and the 
work of M. Doré is rendered more desirable from the nature 
of some of the attacks to which that artist has been subjected. 
A writer who (until he abdicated every shadow of a right to 
take his seat on the judicial bench, by his distinct claim to the 
privilege, long practically abused by him, of continual self- 
contradiction) was considered an authority on matters pertaining 
to art, has furiously attacked the reputation of M. Doré, rather, 
it would seem, on the score of the immoral tendency of the 
tales of Balzac, than on any other principles of criticism. Still, 
the assailant speaks of these very illustrations as ‘ full of power 
‘ and invention.” The temper and judgment which lend weight 
to the expression of Mr. Ruskin’s opinion on Doré’s artistic 
merit may be judged of from the following passage :—‘ It is to 
‘my mind quite as significant, almost as awful, a sign of what 
‘is going on in the midst of us, that our great English poet’ 
(meaning Tennyson) ‘should have suffered his work to be thus 
‘ contaminated, as that the lower Evangelicals, never notable 
‘ for sense in the arts, should have got their Bibles dishonoured.’ 

Accuracy of statement, purity of English, delicacy of expres- 
sion towards fellow-Christians, are equally noticeable (by their 
absence) in this modest piece of so-called criticism. A series 
of illustrations to the French Bible, varying, to some extent, in 
merit, as they were considerable in number, has been reproduced 
in this country by a publishing house which has, perhaps, done 
more than any other to popularise sound instruction, and to 
disseminate the principles of good taste, among the masses. In 
bringing out a very splendid edition of the English Bible, which, 
whatever its positive merit, is at all events a considerable advance 
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upon its precursors, these publishers simply carry out a com- 
mercial speculation. In what mode those whom Mr. Ruskin 
politely designates as the ‘lower Evangelicals’ ‘got their 
‘ Bible dishonoured,’ how their evil design was imparted to 
Messrs. Cassell, and how the whole conspiracy was wrought 
out to its accomplishment, we shall perhaps learn from some 
new illustration of that ‘time and tide’ which, unlike those of 
Canute, are expected to turn at one man’s self-authorised voice. 
If Mr. Ruskin be at all correct in the statement that ‘the 
‘central requirement of education consists in giving habits of 
‘ gentleness and justice,’ we fear that such angry snarls show 
that his education is yet to commence. 

It will be our object, with as much brevity as the subject will 
allow, first to give a careful estimate of the artistic merit and 
genius of M. Doré, pointing out not only the excellencies which 
have so many admirers, but the faults which, if uncorrected, 
go far to depreciate those excellencies ; and, secondly, to glance 
at some of the most noteworthy of that series of illustrations, in 
which he has given us so many a new reading of so many an 
old tale. 

The first and most unprecedented peculiarity of M. Doré, as 
an artist, is the wonderful fecundity of his genius. Of good, 
bad, or indifferent, no painter or designer has ever produced so 
much. In 1862, the enumeration of his designs was carried u 
to 44,000. He was then twenty-nine years old. If he had com- 
menced, what he modestly calls the book-illustration business, 
at the age of ten, he must have executed between six and seven 
designs a day to arrive at this total. It is true that many, 
especially of his earliest, sketches, are extremely slight, and 
that evidence of haste and want of finish is apparent in many of 
his most striking productions. But what is the creative power 
of such a mind? How rarely does he, even unconsciously, 
plagiarise ; how rarely repeat himself? How often does he 
throw an entirely new light on some ancient fable, terse pro- 
verb, or venerable parable? In that which we do not hesitate 
to pronounce his finest work, the illustrations of La Fontaine, 
we have examples at once of the fertility of his genius and of 
the manner in which his fancy carries on the life and action of 
its creations. We find scenes represented that differ from one 
another by only a few minutes in point of time, as in L’avare qui 
a perdu son trésor ; the one a mere sketch, the other a finished 
picture. In repetitions of this kind we find evidence of study of 
the subject resembling the patient labour of the great Italian 
masters. But while the painter throws aside all his sketches 
when he has once decided on his design, as in the case of the 
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repeated drawing by Raphael of the figure of Christ for the 
cartoon of the miraculous draught of fishes, the very chips and 
shreds of imagination are utilised by the publishers of illustrated 
books. While then, for the permanent fame of the artist, it is 
better to produce less, and to study more, for the education of 
the student, it is more important to treasure every scrap, and to 
see how the artist has looked at the same scene from different 
points of view, as in the exquisite groups of La Cigale et la 
Fourmi, or the double illustration of Le Loup et l’ Agneau. 

It should here be remarked, that the theory broached by an 
English assailant of M. Doré, to the effect that the great number 
of his works has been attained by a distribution of labour, or in 
other words, that pupils and assistants manufactured designs, in 
which but little came from the brush of the nominal author, is 
totally contrary to fact. M. Doré distinctly asserts that every 
line and touch in his designs is the work of his own hand. 
Any competent critic might have felt sure that this was the 
case, but it is right to state it distinctly, which we do on the 
personal authority of M. Doré. 

‘To commence with those unquestionable faults in the work- 
manship of M. Doré which are likely to escape any but the edu- 
cated critic, and which have most likely entirely escaped the atten- 
tion of the artist himself; a want of observance of mechanical 
law, or perhaps a want of mechanical instinct, at times spoils an 
otherwise beautiful design. ‘The representation of the infant 
Moses in the ark of bulrushes is a striking instance of this 
defect. The shadowy presence of the angels, brooding over the 
ancient river,—the helpless innocence of the babe committed to 
its waters,—awaken the admiration. But when you reflect that 
the weight of the child would have plunged its frail cradle 
deeper in the water, and that to the dangers of floating out to sea, 
and of being devoured by crocodiles on the route, is unneces- 
sarily added by the artist the certain mishap of the oversetting 
of the barque, the picture is spoiled. This is the case both in 
the engraved illustration in the Bible, and in the painting 
exhibited in Bond-street, although they are distinct designs. 
A similar remark applies to the lofty floating bier on which the 
body of Elaine is conducted by the dumb boatman. The effect 
of height, which is so admirable in some scenes where camels 
are introduced, is inappropriate where flotation has to be con- 
sidered. The imagination of the observer, however unscientific, 
would have been far more powerfully affected if these vessels had 
been, as would have been the case in nature, plunged deeply in 
the water. 

Again, in such scenes as the Death of Sampson, mechanical 
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instinct is outraged, and the relation between cause and conse- 

quence is reduced to the absurd. The effect of the possible 
displacement is unmechanical, and the mode in which the falling 
building is represented is unnatural. If M. Doré were to study 
some great military demolition, the execution of such a work as 
the blasting of the Shakspeare Cliff, or even the description of 
a similar catastrophe, such as that which is given us by Scott in 
the fall of the tower in ‘ Woodstock,’ he would ayoid a fertile 
source of error. 

A very curious instance of the manner in which careful obser- 
vation in one respect has been combined with want of thought, 
or of instinctive mechanical sense, in another, may be seen in 
the spirited scene representing the hewing of timber in Lebanon 
for the building of the temple of Solomon. The trees are mag- 
nificent, the stir and motion of the workmen is instinct with life. 
But the practised woodman would at once detect the impossi- 
bility that trees of such giant girth should have been, as their 
smooth section evinces, sawn down. They must have been 
loosened and hewn at the roots, and then toppled over by ropes 
acting on the leverage furnished by their height. The axe 
would have been ‘laid to the root of the tree.’ The contrast is 
more noticeable from the fact that all the workmen have axes, 
and that there are no saws to be seen. The same smooth section 
of a trunk, with even less excuse, appears in the last plate in 
‘Vivien.’ The oak is evidently blown down—Tennyson’s storm 
only struck and furrowed it—its leaves are quivering in the 
storm, but its trunk is neatly sawn across. This is mere inad- 
vertence, but it spoils the picture—spoils the picture in the 
Bible, that is to say, for the illustration of the Idyll is, to our 
taste, as unpleasing as is the close of the poem itself. The 
undignified and vulgar form of Merlin, his position on a felled 
tree instead of within a hollow trunk, the action of the wind on 
the leaves and branches of the fallen oak, while those of the 
standing timber are unconscious of the storm, greatly over- 
power the effect of the distant landscape, and of the weird and 
evil form of Vivien, who glides like a malignant spirit from 
the spot. 

In the Atala we have the same curious oversight. In the 
sombre depth of the forest, where the daughter of Simaghan 
is represented as addressing a fervent prayer to La Reine des 
Vierges, she kneels against the trunk of an oak which has been 
accurately sawn from its base, of which latter no trace is to be 
seen in the picture, so that the tree appears to have been not 
only felled, but transported. In the vignette of the Indian place 
of sepulture the same anomaly recurs; and in the recesses of a 
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— bois des sapins, in the mountains between Florida and 
entucky, we are shown the stump of a pine tree, not only sawn 
across, but sawn in a manner that is physically impossible, 
owing to the projection of several vertical splinters. This fault 
recurs in La Forét et le Bicheron in the fables. In two other 
plates in the same beautiful volume of Atala, the characteristic 
incident of an uprooted tree is very naturally represented as far 
as regards the trunk and roots, but there is no mark of the dis- 
turbance of the soil, no such evidence of the mighty wrench as 
might have served, more than almost any other natural indication, 
to present to the imagination a proof of the fury of the storm. 
gain in the Lebanon scene, is an oversight that spoils the 
vivid life and movement of the figures. No workman would ever 
have brought two teams into such close juxtaposition. Mischief 
would have inevitably ensued. We have not space to pursue 
the subject, but it will be of the greatest value to the future 
progress of M. Doré, if he will take the pains to do so for himself. 

M. Doré owes it to his fame to acquire some elementary know- 
ledge of geology. In his mountain scenery, we have often to 
lament an evident unacquaintance with the phenomena of strati- 
fication. The same amount of labour, the same effect of light 
and shade, would have been immeasurably more happy in their 
results by means of slight alterations in the direction of the 
lines indicating the joints and beds. We have often pictures of 
mountains that are almost photographic in their truth. The 
result must be due to the happy scenic memory of the artist’s 
eye. But when he leaves portraiture for design, the want of 
this humble but sure guide to the limner becomes at times 
cruelly apparent. Thus the dark masses of cliff in the ‘ Finding 
of the Infant Arthur’ produce, at the first glance, an effect that 
is entirely destroyed when you regard the unnecessary lines, 
which convert what ought to be cliffs of blue or black slate rock 
into a mass of undistinguishable confusion. In cavern scenery, 
again, which, for the most part, is a characteristic feature of 
limestone formations, an acquaintance with the stepped and 
coursed rifting of most of these strata, or with the actual lie of 
the mountain limestone beds, would have enabled the artist to 
present us with a real cave, where he has sometimes introduced 
us merely to a stage cavern. 

It may for a moment strike the reader who is unfamiliar 
with heraldry as hypercritical, to remark, that M. Doré does 
further injustice to his genius by neglecting to acquire some 
elementary knowledge of this subject. The profuse display of 
tabards and badges in some of the grotesque scenes will be 
found, on examination, not to oppose, but to confirm, this 
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criticism. Very often an heraldic indication, true to date, and 
true to person, may give wonderful verisimilitude to a scene. 
The blazon on the shields over the fireplace in the chamber of 
the Sleeping Beauty is weak and unmeaning. So is the indi- 
cation of the escutcheon on the exterior of the palace. The 
lion in the arms over the gateway of the duke’s castle in ‘ Don 
Quixote’ ramps to the sinister, and the introduction over this 
sculpture of the royal lilies on a shield borne by an angel is 
altogether anomalous. Omissions may well be pardoned by 
those who are unskilled in the gentle science, but no excuse 
can be offered for the fact that M. Doré has represented, as 
sculptured on the walls of Almesbury, in the reign of Arthur, 
the modern arms of Great Britain. They are not the Welsh 
dragon, not the white horse of Hengist, not the cross and 
martlets of the Confessor, not the two lions of the Norman 
conqueror, not the three lions of the sons of Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
not even the quartering of France and England assumed by 
Edward the Third,—but the bearings first quartered by George 
the First, including the escutcheon of the kingdom of Hanover! 
It is curious that no critic has hitherto detected either of the 
above startling blots. 

Another point, one rather affecting the author’s character 
as illustrator than as artist, is less a subject for unmingled 
blame. It is the want of coincidence between the illustration 
and the subject illustrated. In such a scene as the ‘Sin and 
Death’ in the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ one cannot help feeling that 
M. Doré has not read, or not understood, the passage of the 
poet. The last plate of the ‘ Vivien,’ already referred to, is a 
similar case. At times, indeed, the design of the artist is so 
admirable that we must pardon him for the crime of original 
genius. The wizard in the cave scene in ‘ Vivien’ is a case in 
point. The picture is admirable, the light and shade (despite a 
slight geological weakness) most happy, the figures of the 
royal messengers noble and appropriate, and the wizard all that 
the imagination could desire. But he is not the ‘ glassy- 
‘headed, hairless man’ of Tennyson. He has a Carmelite 
beard, and long sparse locks on a partially bald head. By 
himself he is faultless, and it would be better to alter the text 
than the illustration,—but still they do not fit. 

In the finest of M. Doré’s works, the ‘ Fables of La Fontaine,’ 
this want of parallelism is prepense. The artist gives another 
version of the fable, of which the French poet was himself only 
an adapter. This is legitimate subject for debate. An objector 
may say that the graceful and desolate stroller at the door of 
the careful peasant mother is not an illustration of the poem 
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La Cigale et la Fourmi. It is true. It is another and a parallel 
poem. Poet and painter have each given a version of a moral 
far older than either. We give the palm to the painter. He 
has here drunk more deeply of the spirit of ancient wisdom than 
has the writer. Still it cannot be denied that, however superior 
to mere illustration, this style of rendering is not exact illus- 
tration. You are often called on to admire the conception of 
the artist; but you feel that it may distract your attention 
from that of the poet whose work he adorns. It must be 
admitted that the only instances in which M. Doré can be 
justly accused of a careless departure from the text which he 
illustrates, are to be found in the Milton or in the Idylls, a fact 
which allows us to trace the error to its actual source—imperfect 
acquaintance with the English tongue. 

M. Doré has been accused, somewhat unjustly, of repetition 
and of mannerism. The chief reason for this charge is to be 
detected in the enormous multiplicity of his designs. In 
Nature herself, we find skies, and landscapes, and picturesque 
situations that recall one another to the mind. But the 
-number of scenes that the memory collects from nature, with 

any vivid distinctness, is few, in comparison to the forty or fifty 

thousand views which M. Doré places before us almost side by 
side. In that numerous group of drawings, which are pro- 
duced in his own original and peculiar mode of working for the 
wood engraver, we must of course find some similar scenes; but 
this mode of treatment is only one, out of several which are 
practised, or have been invented, by Doré. Ever fertile 
originality is far mors characteristic of the artist than self- 
repetition. 

There is, however, connected with this part of the subject, a 
rare peculiarity in the imagination of M. Doré, a peculiarity 
which tends either to excellence or to the reverse, as the case 
may be. That is the FIDELITY OF HIS IMAGINATIVE MEMORY. 
When he has once thought out a character, it assumes a dramatic 
vitality that is permanent. You can never mistake the per- 
sonage, for the artist never forgets him. Thus, when a noble 
conception has once been formed, it is permanent ; but, when 
an inadequate idea has once been invested with pictorial form, 
it is no less enduring. This we see very strikingly displayed in 
the animals. Doré’s lions, horses, dogs, most of his birds, 
some of his reptiles, are perfect; his foxes, wolves, and bears, 
are, for the most part, very inferior; his pigs, generally 
speaking, have been taken from the stye and not from the 
beech forests. But bring him face to face with a bettermost 
sort of pig, like the brown Spanish vagabonds in his ‘ Fortune 
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‘ Teller,’ and the animals all but grunt. One would fancy that 
his first studies of those creatures, the forms of which he is less 
happy in depicting, were made from stuffed specimens, and that 
the stuffed beasts ever after lived in his mind. 

The same rule holds in his human impersonations. His 
Lancelot, in the hall of the Castle of Astolat, is, to our mind, 
much of a ruffian. The same somewhat ignoble face looks on 
us from every scene where the knight is represented. The face 
of Merlin, for which sculpture offered a hint in the conventional 
Homer, is singularly weak, in spite of his wealth of beard. 
The identical face is to be found in the painting in Bond- 
street, an accurate portrait of the man sketched in the designs 
for the Idylls. It is the Merlin of Mr. Tennyson, not the 
Merlin of romance. 

But this remark leads us to the contemplation of M. Doré’s 
cardinal weakness. In his truthful representations of nature 
he seems to have drawn almost indifferently all that came before 
him. As far as landscape is concerned, perhaps, this should 
not have been otherwise ; but it is quite different when figures 
are represented. And it is here that we find a strange absence 
of taste, amounting, one might say, to an actual defect of dis- 
cernment. As some men are known to be affected by colour- 
blindness, either failing to distinguish between certain tints, 
or being affected by them in a manner different from that of 
the great mass of mankind (as Garibaldi thought red an invisible 
colour, and therefore adopted it for his uniform) so Doré seems 
to suffer from a sort of BEAUTY BLINDNEss. With equal care 
and minute accuracy he lingers over the most repulsive and 
the most attractive faces. It might almost be said that he pre- 
ferred the former. For a long time some persons thought him 
unable to draw a beautiful face. When, few and far between, 
lovely figures came from his pencil, such as Susannah in the 
Apocrypha, or Guinevere in the third and eighth plates of the 
Idyll, they were apt to attribute it to chance. The last exhibi- 
tion of his paintings, however, shows that the error is one of 
selection only, not of representation. The ‘Gitana’ might have 
been the study of Murillo; only if Murillo had found such a 
woman nursing such a baby, he would have painted the mother, 
and he would, if he had not smothered, at all events, have 
replaced, the child. 

It must be observed that M. Doré, if eminently devoid of that 
horror of the repulsive which we hold to be an instinct of the 
highest feeling for art, whether in the poet or in the painter, 
is not’ alone in this misfortune. To discriminate between the 
tragic and the revolting would seem to be a rare gift. Where 
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the detailed cruelty of the illustrator of the Inferno is most 
repelent to an English taste, it falls far short of the malignant 
ingenuity of Dante, which, in its turn, is but the reflex of the 
minute explanations given by the Romanist, and even by the 
Calvinist, clergy, of the torments of a future invisible state. 
We see this horror-blindness on every side. Mr. Leighton has 
not scrupled to shock us by presenting his otherwise lovel 
Ariadne as a corpse. Mr. Tennyson has just indulged us wit 
a most morbid self-dissection of Lucretius. And, back to the 
very dawn of medieval art, the long line of crucifixions and of 
martyrdoms has outraged the first principles of pictorial beauty, 
and has educated the minds of the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe to the indifferent contemplation of the miserable naked 
little figures which are depicted, amid very solid flames, on the 
door of almost every chapel. The same instinct which drives 
the Spaniard to the bull-fight, finds an outlet in the literature, 
the art, and the controversy of England in 1868. 

It is to classic literature that we must turn for the definite 
assertion of that true and noble canon which excludes the 
repulsive from the proper domain of art. The rules laid 
down by Horace for the drama equally condemn offences such as 
the Ars poetica points out, whether committed by the painter or 
by the poet. The sensation literature of the day,—a natural form 
of degeneration from the ignoble fictions, and the unhealthy 
and morbid poetry, which people are not ashamed to admire,— 
is a product of the same taste that revels in the horrors of 
the Inferno, or in some of the impossible executions of the 
Contes Drolatiques. The golden rule, Non satis est pulchra 
esse poemata, dulcia sunto has been forgotten. Medea slays her 
children coram populo ; and even the painter of the child Jesus 
in the temple has not shunned to employ the pencil, which 
achieved in that picture the highest triumph of a certain branch 
of modern art, in the illustration of the odious and disgusting 
tale of the Pot of Basil. 

It is not that the sublime, the mysterious, or the tragic, are 
elements forbidden to the painter. The darker phases of 
imaginative gloom may be rendered on canvas by a master of 
the pictorial art, even as they may be observed in the aspects of 
nature. In landscape-painting this is eminently the case, and 
Doré has shown how scenery, even when entirely devoid of animal 
life, may be so represented as to strike the fancy with a force like 
that of the language of Homer. But unmitigated horror is not 
tragedy, any more than representation of what is only mean, 
base, and vulgar, is comedy, or than farce is literature. It is in 
an evil, which is perhaps highly characteristic of the age, that 
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M. Doré finds the temptation which, of all temptations, is most 
likely to lure him from a steady ascent towards the highest 
in art. 

This danger, if the chief, is not the only one that besets his 
path. Another peril arises from his exuberant fertility of 
imagination. He seems often to be called from his work while it 
is yet only a sketch. He attempts to deal with oil as he does 
with pen and ink. Want of finish, want of care, failure to bring 
out to the spectator the idea visible to the artist—these and other 
evils crowd around this marvellous incontinence of the brush. 

While, then, in the numerous works of M. Doré, such grave 
defects may be pointed out, it may be asked what are the 
qualities which have produced a fame which is attested b 
the very assaults of his enemies. It will hardly be maul 
even by the contemner of the ‘lower Evangelicals,’ that 
M. Doré or his publishers have purchased the applause of 
that loud chorus of admirers whose praises, sometimes very 
indiscriminately, have attended each new effort of his genius. 

The reply to this question is, that M. Doré has shown an 
unusual mastery, not only of one, but of almost all, the elements 
of pictorial excellence. He is an admirable draughtsman. 
Betraying at times a slight weakness in his command of 
perspective, he is unrivalled in an important part of the art, or 
the instinct, of design, to which we are not aware that full 
attention has ever been directed. We refer to the effect pro- 
duced by the grouping, or the opposition, of similar lines. A 
careful study of the works of any great artist enables the close 
observer to trace the special movement of the hand, and to recog- 
nise a peculiar sweep of the pencil, or touch of the brush by which 
the former habitually impresses his ideas on the canvas. Now 
the effect producible by the repetition, or the contrast, of lines, 
has never been brought out, by any artist, with such wonderful 
mastery as by M. Doré. The great height which he gives to 
the fir-clad hills in one of the scenes of the ‘ Wandering Jew’ 
is an instance of the power to which we refer. 

Again, in some of the lovely little illustrations of the 
Voyage aux Pyrénées, the effects of height, of distance, or of 
magnitude are those of nature herself. It is one thing to 
na ae a correct perspective reproduction of the outlines of a 
andscape, and another to bring the very scene before your 
mind. M. Doré’s landscapes, for the most part, do the latter. 

Not only are effects of height, or of distance, thus produced by 
a subtle instinct, which it is more easy to indicate than to copy, or 
indeed to appreciate ;.but the same power clothes the artist when 
he would represent motion. Perhaps no master of design ever 
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called so many groups into life. We speak, not of the number 
of designs, but of the actual movement with which some of the 
scenes are instinct. The horse of Guinevere picks its way with 
a care that shows that the noble animal is aware that its rider is 
not guiding its steps. In the sea fight, the fury of the 
assailants, the dash of the sea against the vessels, the faint 
flapping of the distant sails, the sway and tumble with which 
the pirates’ boat is propelled into the melée, produce on the eye 
the effect not of a picture, but of a memory, instinct with move- 
ment. In the scene where the knights of Arthur come rush- 
ing through the forest, beyond the beauty of the landscape, and 
the vigour and truth of the horses and riders, the effect of actual 
life is given by the pose and play of the spears, touched as they 
are by the sunlight. Inthe arrangement of those straight lines, 
diverging and crossing with a wonderful variety and distinctness, 
lies one secret of the force with which the group seems to rush 
over the page. 

While, then, he is by no means free from a certain tendency 
to grotesque exaggeration, M. Doré comes to the front as a great 
draughtsman—as a man who can, often with but few touches, 
throw rapidly upon paper the creations of his fancy. Frequently 
careless, he has shown that he can, when he chooses to take the 
pains, rival any master of design, in the purest branch of the 
pictorial art. He has a sculptor’s sense of outline, and in order 
to express it he has produced a method which is distinctively 
his own. 

It is by his management of light and shade that M. Doré is 
most familiarly known to those who regard his works without 
any practical acquaintance with the procedure of the studio. The 
only artist who has shown such a mastery over gloom and glare 
is Rembrandt. But it is difficult to compare the effect produced 
in an oil painting, even if the tone of colour be so subdued as to 
render it subservient to the mere force of sun or shadow, with 
sketches thrown off on coloured paper with a vehicle of common 
ink and Chinese white. No style of work is so rapidly effective ; 
none admits of such ready modification of design or of detail. 
The danger lies in the very facility with which the medium 
obeys the hand. Effect is so easy (under the hand of a master, 
be it understood) that finish is too neglected. Then, again, 
self-repetition is more frequent. The forms of a landscape, or 
the relative positions of the figures of a group, are susceptible 
of almost endless varieties. But the arrangement of light and 
shade upon a square foot of paper has certain limits within 
which one scene will be continually approaching another. <A 
mere cloud of shadow, softening from one or more nuclei of 
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gloom on the one hand, and a centre, or centres, of irradiation 
on the other, gives, as it were, certain blank forms, under one or 
another of which the chiaroscuro of any picture will arrange 
itself. Some of these forms may be said to have a certain 
rigidity, as, for instance, in the case of a sun-lit avenue ; others 
are capable of sudden and violent contrast, as in the case 
of breakers on a storm-swept sea. But no man can be fond 
of very effective contrast, and be fertile in production, without 
more or less closely reproducing similar effects. Hence it 
arises that what may at first be thought mannerism, results 
from the actual limits of nature. 

The early career of M. Doré, as an illustrator of books, has 
been unfavourable to his command of colour, strictly so called. 
That defect he has now set himself to remedy. In the effort, 
he has shown much.both of the power of his genius and of the 
defect of his education. Where he may be said to have failed, 
is in the attempt to arrive per sa/tum at results that can only be 
attained by laborious patience. But, amid all the haste of what 
we may call his oil sketches, may be seen marks of a power and 
a resolution that bid fair to triumph over his own impulsive 
haste—the only obstacle that can effectively withstand his 
progress. 

In the first collection of the paintings of M. Doré, which 
were exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, the repulsive features of 
many of the illustrations of the Inferno were exaggerated in 
the powerful representation of Dante meeting Ugolino in the 
frozen circle. The ‘Jephtha’s Daughter,’ while containing 
well-drawn figures, and lighted by a romantic sky, was a 
mournful and not very pleasing picture. There was little scope 
for the imagination in the delineation of the common grief of 
all the mourners. But the Tapis vert was a very remarkable 
production. Painters are apt to criticise a work so arranged 
as to be seen only from a fixed stand-point, and under an 
artificial illumination. Artists called it a trick. It was a 
trick which many might advantageously have given all their 
skill to catch. It was a work far from faultless, obnoxious to 
much sound criticism, but evincing great power of execution, 
and bringing a very memorable scene directly to the imagina- 
tion. The grouping was not that of any pyramidal outline, or 
well-arranged pose, of figures; it was that of the earnest, evil, 
life of the spot. Some of the figures were ignoble, some repul- 
sive ; so are those of the satirical works of Hogarth. We do 
not deny the right of the artist who hands over his production 
to a hanging committee to comment on the aid derived from 
artificial light, or to insist on greater labour of the brush. But 
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with all this, the colouring of parts of the picture was very 
fine. The superb dresses of one or two of the habituées of the 
place would bear comparison with the detail of Maclise in 
‘St. Agnes’ Eve.’ One especial bit of colour—the contrast of 
the raven hair, the ivory skin, the white lace shawl, of a lady 
turned away from the spectator, with the brilliant red of the 
plume of parrot’s feathers in her hat—was a triumph not readily 
to be forgotten. A similar happy boldness in the use of scarlet 
occurs in the introduction of the ibis in the ‘ Triumph of 
Christianity.’ 

In the second exhibition of the paintings of M. Doré, that 
which he opened in the German Gallery, in New Bond-street, 
we find not only greater variety in subject, as well as in treat- 
ment, but the origination of a new style. It would hardly be 
correct to speak of this as fresco upon canvas, for the aim of 
fresco, a style of painting which it seems probable that our 
climate will prevent from ever being naturalised in England, is 
to give apparent smoothness of surface as well as breadth of 
effect—but we have seen nothing like it except in fresco. 
M. Doré has discharged colour on his canvas as if from 
the brush with which the plasterer lays on rough-cast. But 
the effect is very striking and life-like. The faces are painted 
with greater care. In some of them is a mark of the 
school of David, the appearance of the threads of the canvas 
through the pigment on close inspection. But regarded as 
studies, as steps in the self-education of a great artist, these 
novel figures have almost unprecedented merit and interest. 
In the faces of the Alsace knitters, we see at once careful por- 
traiture, mastery of style and of medium, and good effect of 
light and shade; and we only regret that it was not on two 
more pleasing faces that all this was bestowed. But in the 
‘ Gitana’ we see one of the faces that Murillo loved to paint. 
Had that picture alone been the contribution of its author to 
a large general exhibition, it would have made his name 
memorable. It is only in the ugly baby—doubtless a portrait, 
but a portrait which a more careful selection would have 
replaced with great advantage—that we find a drawback on 
the charm of this very truthful and pleasing picture. 

Mastery of design, mastery of chiaroscuro, late but earnest 
study of tint and colour—these are the elements of the artistic 
power of Doré. Add to this a humour that is often grim, some- 
times callous ; a power of giving motion to human figures and 
groups that is unrivalled; a full appreciation of, and a 
magical power of representing, the picturesque, the wild, and 
the luxuriant, in landscape; a happy art in producing imagi 
monsters, such as the infant satyrs, or the transformed suitors of 
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Circe, in the fables, which is equally peculiar to himself; and an 
apparent facility (if only he can be compelled to cultivate it) 
of adopting any style of art, or of originating methods peculiar 
to himself; these gifts and powers, joined to boundless exube- 
rance of production and unrestricted range of imagination, no 
fair criticism can deny to M. Doré. They place him high—we 
need not pause to inquire how high—among all artists down to 
his own time. How much higher they may yet raise him, if 
his life be prolonged, depends only on his own self-discipline 
and avoidance of certain designated failings. If the solid, con- 
scientious labour bestowed on the ‘ Family of Peasants’ be a 
specimen of the manner in which M. Doré intends to deal with 
his oil-paintings, the result cannot fail to be as satisfactory to 
himself as to his friends. Let him select beautiful subjects 
with care, and*work on their representation with patience, and 
we know not what rewards, possible to the painter, he may not 
well hope to attain. 

We turn for a short space from the consideration of the 
character of M. Doré as an artist, to treat of the various works 
which three enterprising publishers, at the expense, we are told, 
of considerably more than £150,000, have brought before the 
public of this country, as well as before our French neighbours. 
Some of these are English works alone, some are published both 
in French and English editions, and there are some volumes 
illustrated by M. Doré which have not been re-issued in 
England. 

The earliest illustrations which in any way gave promise of 
the power and originality of M. Doré’s style are to be found in 
a book unfit for production in an English drawing-room. It 
is a matter of no slight credit to a French artist, that he 
should have produced a set of designs containing so few offences 
against decorum, for such a work as the Contes Drolatiques 
of Balzac. There are not a few unpleasing and repulsive 
sketches; there are one or two as gross as the coarsest pro- 
ductions of Hogarth, or our earlier caricaturists; but the main 
characteristic of the pictorial part of the work is grotesque fun, 
not unmingled at times with grim and terrible satire. From 
the sixth edition, now before us, it is not easy to judge of the 
sharpness of the original drawings. 

In these earlier essays of M. Doré, scenes of terror and of 
slaughter are represented in so grotesque a manner, as to conjure 
away, in many instances, the feeling of disgust. The heads and 
limbs that are so freely lopped are those of dolls, and in the 
wonderful life and motion given to the burlesque puppets, such 
an incident as an explosion into fragments does not seem at all 
incongruous. The throng of Saracens precipitated over the cliff 
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in the Exploits de Messire Bruyn en Terre-Sainct, the grandly 
impossible fury of the assault, the gay and greedy frolics of the 
expectant crocodiles, are as amusing as is the frantic haste of 
the monks who, in Le Moyne Amador, are running and tumbling 
down the hill, and fluttering like parachutes, in their headlong 
leaps from the windows of the monastery, to greet the arrival of 
their benefactress. The little figure in armour, rushing with an 
enormous lance to pierce the back of a ponderous chair, and thus 
to transfix unawares the lovers who are hidden from us by its 
shelter, is grotesque, as well as grim, in its lesson. ‘The skeleton 
with a Cupid on its knee, in a similar scene, arrests the atten- 
tion by the original point of the satire. But as the scale of the 
figures increases, and the drawing becomes more proportioned, 
and less elfin and whimsical, the droll sinks into the disagree- 
able. The picture of the lover, cut in two by a single blow of 
an enormous sword, in which the heart leaps forth from an 
accurate section of the human frame towards the amazed object 
of its adoration, is simply and entirely detestable ; as are several 
of the scenes of sanguinary and summary punishment exhibited 
in the same pages. 

When we pass from the horrors of grotesque fiction to those 
presented on a more ambitious scale as illustrations of the 
Inferno of the Divina Commedia, we cannot but feel that 
Doré, by his intense sympathy with Dante, has done more to 
sink that author from his shadowy eminence than has been 
effected by three centuries of critics, commentators, and 
enthusiastic admirers. The mean, mechanical, monkish, horrors 
which are interwoven in the antique and sonorous cadence of 
the terza rima, are brought out in repulsive detail by the un- 
shrinking pencil of the illustrator. They do not even cease to 
shock, in consequence of their absurd impossibility. The 
extreme of malignant cruelty is rendered more concrete by 
Doré than by Dante, in accordance with the remark of Horace : 


‘ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta.’ 


The artist, moreover, has thrown shadows not only from 
the form of Dante, but from that of his conductor, as well 
as from those of the immortal souls and the torturing fiends ; 
thus losing sight of the line of demarcation laid down by the 
poet, and adding the foul element of a coarse and fleshly life, to 
horrors that must be repulsive to every mind that has not been 
dulled and case-hardened by the shadow of the cowl. If 
fidelity to an author be the prime merit of an illustrator, it 
cannot be denied, save in the one item of the shadows, to the 
pictorial version of the Inferno. 
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Still the Divina Commedia, considered as a publication, is a 
splendid work. Given the poem, power of illustration and 
luxury of production cannot readily be surpassed. The first 
French edition of the Inferno, with the pure text undeformed 
by notes, and the illustrations printed from the original wood- 
blocks, is selling, when a copy can be found, for twenty guineas ; 
nor is the price one disproportionate to the exertions of the 
publishers. The figure of Charon in the third Canto, with the 
dash of the waves, the gloom of the cliffs, the exquisite finish of 
the form, is one of the finest specimens that we have ever seen 
of the art of the wood engraver. There is also a second 
French edition, containing a translation of the text, with the 
original placed beneath in a double-columned note. Messrs. 
Cassell offer us an English edition, from the version of Cary, 
which certainly is calculated to give, to the reader unacquainted 
with Italian or with French, a fuller and clearer view of this 
famous poem than any other volume can do. The wonderful 
vitality and motion of the fiends, whose shadowy wings first 
attracted the attention of the English public to these illus- 
trations of the great Romanist Epic, never fail, in the repre- 
sentation of those bat-winged imps. Plutus and Minos may 
be cited as no less admirable efforts of art than Charon. The 
umbrageous shade under which ‘the bright school of him, the 
‘monarch of sublimest song’ is represented, forms one of 
the most pleasing illustrations of a book that corresponds 
closely with its title. We must add that Messrs. Cassell’s paper 
and printing leave nothing to desire. 

The first impression produced on the mind by Messrs. 
Moxon’s splendid edition of the ‘Idylls of the King’ is, that 
of the good fortune of the author whose works are so tastefully 
brought before the public. We must not allow ourselves 
to be here seduced into a criticism of these productions of 
the laureate of an unpoetical age; but it is not too much to say 
that such paper, print, binding, and illustrations, can hardly fail 
to secure, for any work on which they are lavished, that leisurely 
perusal which might prove a first step towards fame. The press of 
this country has never produced more beautiful volumes. Their 
issue has given wings to the muse of Mr. Tennyson, and led to 
the translation of the ‘Idylls’ into several foreign languages. 

Messrs. Moxon are the only publishers who have gone to the 
expense of engraving M. Doré’s works on steel. It deserves 
remark, that while in France there is a school of engravers, no 
such expression can be properly applied to our own artists. The 
men who have produced these beautiful plates have no pupils, 
and, unless some unexpected revolution in English art should 
occur, their craft will perish with them. Few people care to 
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ive a hundred and fifty pounds for engraving a design that can 
be effectively, though less delicately, Taicoduecd, for a sixth or 
an eighth of the sum. Engravers and lovers of engravings owe 
thanks to Messrs. Moxon. 

The good heart and conscientious rectitude of Mr. Ruskin 
must have led, or must yet lead, him to regret the uncalled-for, 
and altogether unjustifiable attack which he has made on the 
illustrations of ‘Elaine.’ Picturesque language and fervid 
impulse are no excuse for abuse which passes the limits of 
criticism, inasmuch as its expression entirely disregards truth. 
‘The prophet of Turner’ has allowed himself to say,—in, of 
all places in the world, what professes to be a series of 
twenty-five letters to a working man,—‘ These Elaine illustra- 
‘ tions are just as impure as anything else that Doré has done. 
«... Merely and simply stupid, with the taint of the charnel- 
‘house on them besides.’ There is no shadow of truth in the 
assertion that there is anything impure in any one of these nine 
pictures. ‘ The taint of the charnel-house,’ which in our own 
opinion disfigures four of them, is attributable to the poem 
itself. M. Doré is attacked freely enough for any want of 
close se ope to the scenes which he illustrates. It is not 
fair that on the other hand he should be abused for fidelity to 
his author. The noble and stirring lines, which rarely fail to 
make their appearance in Mr. Tennyson’s verses, are frequently 
limned on a gloomy and dreary back-ground. It is Tennyson 
who killed Elaine, who sent her corpse floating down the river, 
who produced it in Arthur’s court, and who took the diamonds 
from the brow of the skeleton ; and the only blame that can be 
thrown on Doré in the matter is that due to the selection of the 
Idyll as a subject for his pencil. 

‘Elaine’ is the least satisfactory of the three Idylls. It is 
marked by several of the defects which we have ventured to 
point out as apparent in M. Doré’s works, and affords less scope 
for his admitted excellencies than either of.the later poems. 
The heroine is ill-imagined. The model of the frank British 
girl should have been sought among the Celtic maidens of 
Ireland. As it is, the figure is too massive, and the face is not 
agreeable. Neither is that of Lancelot suited for an ideal hero, 
although probably much truer to the time and to the man than 
when clothed in the chivalresque adornment of later fiction. In 
one of the finest plates, where Arthur discovers the crown, the 
scene, apart from the ghastly incident detailed by the poet and 
illustrated by the painter, is wild and romantic. The effect of 
the distant tower looming through the haze is highly pictu- 
resque. The knight, and, still more decidedly, the horse, are 
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well drawn and expressive. But freedom of rendering has 
been here claimed by M. Doré. His Arthur is mounted, and, 
apparently, riding down a mountain pass. The Arthur of 

ennyson was ‘labouring up,’ and, in the poet’s mind, was on 
foot. Discrepancies of this kind do not occur where the artist 
illustrates works written in his own language. The scene must 
have formed itself in his imagination before he had fully 
mastered the translation. 

The landscapes are the finest feature of the illustrations. 
The Castle of Astolat ‘fired from the west,’ is less happy in the 
engraving than in the original. The same remark applies to 
the last plate, where the figure of Lancelot, admirably drawn as 
it is, seems rather that of a man who is endeavouring to express 
emotion by his pose, than that of one who has sought solitude 
in order to wrestle with his despair. The great cedar in the 
fifth plate is one of Doré’s characteristic and noble forms of 
tree portraiture. The beardless face of Sir Galahad in the 
eighth plate is a wonderful bit of engraving. The most happy 
of the nine plates is the fourth, where the grouping of men 
and horses in the ‘dewy light’ of the morning distance, and the 
figure and face of the old knight, are all admirable. The finest 
scene in the poem, the sudden anger of the Queen, has not been 
attempted by M. Doré. In the Exhibition at Bond-street a 
fresh treatment of the subject of the first plate is in some 
respects superior to the engraving, especially as to the face of 
Elaine ; but the brilliant and effective blue of the kingfisher, 
and the green and purple tint of the waters, could not have 
appeared, to any ordinary vision, by moonlight. 

to Vivien and Guinevere we have but little space for 
minute investigation. The volume is one of extreme beauty. 
We have referred to the sea-fight, to the knight’s progress, to 
the cave scene, and to the plate entitled (but not drawn as) 
‘ Vivien encloses Merlin in the tree.’ The first scene, ‘ Vivien 
‘and Merlin repose,’ has been reproduced as one of the 
paintings exhibited in Bond-street, with hasty and incorrect 
drawing in the hands and feet, which are of disproportionate 
size, but with a wonderful cat-like intensity of gaze in Vivien. 
The massive tree seems to be drawn from a cork oak—one of 
those gloomy martyrs the barkless forms of which make dreary 
the South of France and the North of Spain. The depth of the 
forest where the knights carouse, the stunted, wind-nipped trees 
of the forest of Broceliande, the glade where Merlin is painting 
the young knight’s shield, are charming and truthful bits of 
woodland scenery. 

After so ne actual blame or stinted praise it is a great 
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easure’ to speak of such exquisite engravings as the ‘ Moon- 

ht Ride,’ the ‘Dawn of Love,’ and the ‘Joyous Sprites.’ 
We have before referred to the life-like drawing of the horse in 
the first of these plates. The scene is wild and savage; the 
figure of the desolate and lovely queen is that of a tall and 
slender woman. In the ‘ Dawn of Love,’ it is represented as of 
that faultless symmetry which, measured by the usual module, or 
- seale, of foot, or hand, or head, gives no definite idea of size. 
You see a perfectly proportioned figure; to judge of its actual 
height you must place near it some independent scale. The 
landscape in this scene, simple as it is in its incidents, is 
enchanting. The most beautiful of all the twenty-seven plates 
is the last we have named. The gloom of the forest, the trunks 
and branches of the tall firs, the glint of the moonbeam from 
amid the clouds, the lush and rampant herbage, the pose of 
horse and rider, and the charming fancy displayed in the 
seven little fairies, beneath one of whom, in his flight, you 
see the same pulsing lustre on the ground that attends on the 
flight of the fire-fly,—all these form a picture which we hope 
M. Doré will reproduce in oil. In that case, however, he 
should choose a setting sunlight rather than the illumination 
of the moon, which cannot properly allow the production of 
those prismatic colours of which he has made so wonderful a 
use in the ‘ Triumph of Christianity.’ 

In illustrating ‘ Paradise Lost,’ M. Doré had comparatively 
little scope for the exercise of that weird and fantastic imagina- 
tion which revelled among the torments of the Inferno. On 
the other hand, there is ample space for the introduction of that 
in which the French artist is most happy—wild and romantic 
landscape. The volume produced by Messrs. Cassell is superb. 
These enterprising publishers state that they have expended 
upwards of fifty thousand pounds in the production of the works 
of M. Doré. Messrs. Hachette say that they have nearly 
doubled that large sum for the same purpose. A great amount 
of consideration is due to these spirited men, who have not only 
reproduced for English readers works already famous in France, 
such as the ‘Holy Bible,’ the ‘Don Quixote,’ and the ‘La 
Fontaine,’ but who have, at their own risk, induced M. Doré 
to devote his time to the illustration of exclusively English 
wre, such as the ‘Paradise Lost,’ and the ‘Idylls of the 


It would exceed any reasonable limits were we to attempt to 
apply toeach of the volumes cited in the present review that 
proportion of praise and of blame which we may hold them 
respectively to deserve. "We have therefore directed our critical 
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attention rather to the genius of the artist, as illustrated by his 

works, and we can only point to one or two of the most salient 

characteristics of the cited works themselves. Of the illustra- 

tions of the Bible we defer to speak, as the question of Scripture 

illustration is one of sufficient magnitude to demand a separate . 
article, and one in which the efforts of M. Bida will claim as 

much attention as those of M. Doré. 

The landscapes in ‘ Paradise Lost’ are the most admirable of 
the illustrations. The separation of the waters on the second 
day of creation is a wonderfully fine chaotic scene. The rush 
and movement of the river pouring into Paradise ; the recumbent 
elephants in the evening of the sixth day; the graceful forms 
and delicate plumage of the birds, amid the rain, mist, and 
aerial perspective, of the fifth evening in Eden; the departure 
of the angel intg Heaven, as his form fades from the view of the 
human pair; the flight of the train of angels descending after 
the fall; and the silent, stealthy, unresisted, progress of the 
ere towards his unsuspecting prey—each of these is a poem 
in itself. 

The Atala of Chateaubriand, illustrated with forty-four 
designs by Doré, is justly called by its publishers ‘a magnificent 
‘work.’ An English edition is provided by Messrs. Cassell for 
those to whom the French is a sealed tongue. Of course no 
one who can even spell in the latter will seek a translation ; but 
two very distinct portions of the public may each be charmed 
by these beautiful volumes. A question may arise how far the 
great variety of scenery, comprising the pines of forests like those 
of Norway, the oaks of Southern Europe, and the luxuriant 
palms, lianas, and epidendric parasites of a sub-tropical flora, 
are to be found on the banks of one river, even if that be 
the Mississippi; but in this instance M. Doré is faithful to his 
author. We have referred to one curious defect in some of the 
wilder scenery, and the figures are, at times, painfully unpleasing. 
But some of the scenes are admirable for picturesque beauty of 
a nature not often brought before us. Such is Tout ici, au 
contraire, est movement et murmure. The giant limbs of the 
patriarch of the forest, its load of lichens and of orchidaceous 
parasites, the radial fronds of the chameerops, the broad leaves 


_ of the musa, the gleam of the sunlight on the deer, the rich 


growth of the herbage, the birds flitting across the nave of the 
forest,—are given with a force and fidelity to nature that form 
the peculiar gift of M. Doré. 

Again the wild rush of the swollen river through the pine 
forest, devastated by the storm; the shaded lake and distant 
peak (at page 26); the natural bridge formed by the — tree ; 
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the fire of the Indian warfare amid the awful calm of the wood- 
hung stream; the rich sub-tropical growth that buries the 
deserted city; the wild ruin of the vignettes on pages 45, 146; 
the toss of the boat on the waves, and the masterly effect of 
wide expanse given to the Solitudes demesureés of the desert are 
only some of the chief beauties of a very beautiful work. 

For his sins against the Horatian Canon in his earlier works, 
M. Doré has done simple and satisfactory penance in two 
books which should, by their successful beauty, have much 
influence on his future career. In several of the plates of the 
Contes de Perrault, which appear in an English dress as the 
“Fairy Realm,” and above all in the greater part of the 
illustrations of the fables of La Fontaine, we have charming fare, 
not only for the inhabitants of the nursery, but for children of 
every growth. We say for the inhabitants, not for the nursery 
itself, for the volumes are by far too rich and rare to be displayed 
in that universal /ycewm, if the proper spirit of romp and 
freedom of life are therein duly maintained. Those have been 
the wisest teachers of mankind who have spoken by parable, by 
fable, or by imaginative story ; and it is the deeper wit of the 
Greek fabulist rather than the more superficial glitter of the 
Frenchman, that M. Doré has embodied in his charming 
sketches. 

The preparations for satisfying the appetite of the Ogre 
in ‘ Puss-in-boots,” are grotesque to a degree that is almost 
sublime. The ravenous hunger, that looks out from the eyes of 
the monster, makes his face bear a very strong resemblance to 
the features of a noted French speculator. e mighty cup, 
which seems capacious enough to hold more than a single wine- 
jar, the cow’s-head soup, and the unprecedented plat of petits 
enfans aux épinards, the grim personality of the chair, the edge of 
the Ogre’s look, the expressive pose of the cat, brave, but feeling 
the necessity of making a supreme effort, must be seen, not told. 
A wilder, or rather a more tender, fancy has filled the room of 
the ‘Sleeping Beauty’ with climbing plants that have forced their 
way through the joints of the masonry, and have not shared the 
slumber of the human inmates. The face and figure of the 
reclining princess show that M. Doré is without excuse for 
his frequent failures to depict female beauty. If this scene is 
compared with the exquisite vignette of the same incident, by 
Sir Noel Paton, we may well be at a loss to determine which is 
the happiest illustration of the exquisite fable so happily 
rendered by the verse of Tennyson. The Jacade of the palace, 
again, in the scene where the prince arrives, is a wonderful 
architectural dream. The Ogre’s castle, in ‘ Puss-in-boots,’ is 
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another charming chateau en Espagne, set in a frame of foliage 
and lofty pine-stems, that recalls the scenery of the South of 
France. Similar pine-stems are represented, in the very forms 
and tints of nature, in the oil-painting of a forest in the Vosges, 
at the German Gallery. Again, in the Contes de Perrault, the 
mark the entrance to a wood of impenetrable depth, like the 
fringe, planted by the orders of the real Napoleon, that protects 
the wide wastes of the Landes from the inroads of the Bay of 
Biscay. The landscapes give the charm of the book to us; as 
the gallant bearing of ‘ Puss-in-boots,’ the sly approach of 
Gauntgrim, as he upsets grandmamma’s spectacles and snuff- 
box (to the terror of the flying cat, previously to the devouring 
of that ill-fated old lady), or the evil face disguised in the victim’s 
night-cap, will win the applause of the nursery ; where no doubt 
the large type of the fearsome close will excuse such a rampant 
Cockneyism as making ‘ better’ rhyme to ‘ate her.’ The paint- 
ing of the wolf in bed with Little Red Riding Hood very soon 
found a purchaser when exhibited in Bond-street. 

For persons who do not instinctively withhold from the eyes 
of children all that is positively repulsive, grossly burlesque, or 
inelegantly extravagant, in caricature,—for all subscribers to 
comic periodicals, readers of comic grammars and histories, and 
admirers of the style of what is called literature introduced by 
Mr. Dickens,—there will be much that is genuine and welcome in 
‘ Croquemitane’ and ‘ Munchausen.’ Those who like the works 
will still more like the very appropriate illustrations. For 
ourselves, and for those who, with us, believe that not only the 
provision of wholesome food for the fancy, but the culture of 
refined taste, and of pure imagination, are essential conditions of 
anything worth calling education, we have only to say that 
they abound in clever burlesque. They differ from what we have 
subsequently to mention, as ‘ Punch’ differs from Atsop. 

The illustration of the fables of ‘ La Fontaine,’ the finest work 
that has issued from the atelier of M. Doré, demands more space 
than we can afford, to do it justice. Free from the chief detects 
of others of the artist’s works, it unites most of their beauties. 
The variety of the style of illustration is one of itscharms. We 
have large, highly-finished portraits, not always of pleasing, but 
always of characteristic and expressive faces, of the highest 
merit. Such are Le Pécheur avec le Petit Poisson, the Rustic who 
had just killed the goose, and finds no store of golden eggs, Les 
Medecins, L’avare, and Le Villageois et le Serpent. These are 
physiognomical studies of the highest order. Then we have a 
group of very charming and carefully drawn figures, such as 
La Cigale et la Fourmi, Tircis and Annette fishing, the milk- 
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maid who reckoned her eggs too soon, Les deuw Cogs, Le Bassa 
et le Marchand, the Watteau-like group of Tircis and Amarante, 
the Spanish beauty of La Fille, and the life-like face of her 
father, and the large illustration of Le Loup, la mére, et 
Enfant. To these must be added a work in another style, 
Le Paysan du Danube, which is quite worthy of Gérome or 
Alma Tadema. Then, again, we are struck by the admirable 
rendering of animal life. Le Loup et le Berger is treated 
in the style of the illustrations of the famous German 
edition of Reineke Fuchs, and is fully equal to any of that 
clever series. With more fidelity to actual nature, M. 
Doré has given us the stag in Le Cerf et la Vigne, L’eil du 
Maitre, Le Cerf se Voyant dans ? Eau, and Le Cerf Malade. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of these drawings, the last of 
which is charming as a landscape, as well as for its animal life. 
The mare in Le Cheval et le Loup, the dogs pursuing the poodle 
who bears his master’s dinner, the monkeys in Le Singe et le 
Dauphin and Le Singe et le Chat, and indeed wherever repre- 
sented, the Lion in love, as well as the group which surrounds 
him, the Peacock complaining to Juno,—these are but a few 
of the gems of a gallery of animal life of the most unques- 
tionable truth and beauty of representation. Then there are 
little sketches, rich with all the point and humour of those 
of the Contes Drolatiques, and entirely free from any question- 
able characteristic. Such are the scenes when Discord watches 
the two lovers from a distance ; the plate and the vignette of 
La Veuve, the group around the quaint little cupid in Les 
Souhaits ; Les Femmes et le Seeret, and the astrologer in the well. 
Among the landscapes we call attention to that in Les Deuzx 
Rats, Les Lapins, Le Cerf Malade, before cited, and Le Juge 
Arbitre, a real Italian ravine. The only point as to which we 
could wish this charming work to have been differently arranged 
is, that the author illustrated had been sop, rather than 
La Fontaine. We must not omit to mention the portrait of the 
Fabulist, a reproduction in what is called ‘ Heliogravure,’ of the 
grand broad style of the best engravings of the best time of the 
art. We fully agree with the ‘Art Journal’ when it says:— 
‘Happy are the children who may at once have the taste 
‘formed by the contemplation of beautiful drawings, and the 
‘mind opened to the teaching of nature. The illustration of 
‘ “La Fontaine ” bids fair to rank as the best service M. Doré 
“ has yet rendered to the world.’ 

In the years 1860, 1861, and 1862, Messrs. Hachette published 
four works illustrated by Doré, in his happiest style, to which 
the glossy, vellum-surfaced paper, and the careful printing of the 
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French ‘editors,’ have rendered ample justice. The advance in 
delicacy of touch made by the artist since the production of 
his earlier sketches is most marked in these beautiful volumes. 
There is not an entire absence of scenes of ‘ battle, murder, and 
sudden death,’ as to which we hold that the highest feeling for 
art is in accordance with the suffrage of the Litany; but such 
scenes are few and far between ; while we find landscapes of rare 
and faithful beauty, physiognomical sketches of great power and 
merit, and grotesque and playtul groups that amuse, without 
offending, the severest taste. M. Doré is particularly happy in 
his reproduction of well-known portraits, as more or less highly- 
finished vignettes. Such are those of Rubens and of Goethe, in 
Le Chemin des Ecoliers; Albert Durer, in the same charming 
volume, drawn with the touch of the stern old artist himself; 
and Beethoven in the Voyage aux Pyrénées. A set of illustra- 
tions of this class, for a historical or a biographical dictionary, 
would be a very valuable contribution to physiognomical study. 
Those of our readers who are not practically acquainted with 
the incredibly fantastic forms in which beggary assails the 
Continental tourist, should study the sketches of mendicants in 


these two volumes. We have a sedentary cripple on crutches 


and wooden legs (at p. 180), in the Chemin des Ecoliers, who 
is pursuing a troop of witches on the opposite page with a speed 
that is magic in its representation. A sturdy brigand descends, 
not to ask, but to claim, alms, overleaf. Ten unfortunates, the 
like of whom are but too familiar to our memories, are grouped 
at p. 419 of the Voyage aux Pyrénées, where the woman, who is 
surrounded, after the manner of an allegorical figure of Charity, 
with six infants in, on, and under, her arms, is rather Irish 
than Provencal. The same cosmopolitan fraternity appears at 
p- 76 of the Chemin des Ecoliers, and you come at last to feel 
a positive —— with the dogs which, on p. 28, are seconding 
the warning of the droll little figure armed with a broom. The 
brigands in the brilliant little novelette of M. About are no 
less life-like. After all, a brigand is only a beggar d /usil. 

But the finest satire in any of these illustrations is that 
conveyed in the pair of sketches, La Politesse d Autrefois, and 
La Politesse d’ Aujourd’ hui, at pages 51, 52 of the Voyage. The 
caricatured politeness with which the Louis XIV. chevaliers 
bow to a lady wearing something closely resembling a modern 
berthe, the sweep of the courtly pair on the opposite page, and 
the grave decorum of the Spanish marriage of 1660, are 
admirably and pointedly contrasted with the vulgar self-in- 
dulgence of the lounging, smoking, hirsute, beaux of aujourd’ hui. 

In wildness of scenery and delicacy of drawing no work of 
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Moritz Retsch himself has exceeded the little fuiry scene at 

age 241 of La Mythologie du Rhin. The satyrs of M. Doré are 
fis own peculiar progeny. They are altogether unlike the 
Greek models, having much more of the quadruped in their 
forms; but they strike the mind not as fancies, but as portraits. 
They havea terribly possible character. The elf swinging on a 
climbing plant is as graceful as the Ariel of Retsch’s ‘Tempest,’ 
and the furore of the dancers, and the professional abandon of 
the entirely original band, are more comic than anything we 
have seen from the pencil of the great German draughtsman. 
A whole tribe of elves and gnomes in this work will repay a 
careful study. Look, again, at the Cupid in the boots of a 
postilion at p. 13 of the Roi des Montagnes, at the same god 
disguised as a brigand at p. 357; and note the charming fancy 
which, at p. 66, turns a heart into a nest where you see the 
little loves escaping from the egg-shell. The German Burschen 
with their ponderous pipes—the very river god, Father Rhine 
himself, so far modernised as to revel in beer and tobacco—are 
capital hits. The giant Ogmius or Ogma, a white-bearded, 
black Colossus ; the figure of Luther, combattant les Superstitions 
des Papistes ; the illustrated bar of music at p. 261; the sleep- 
walker on the weathercock at p. 248; the idée mére of the 
triumph of Christianity at p. 225; thedrinking fawn at p. 207, 
and the three Teutonic gods on the opposite page; the infant 
Hercules ; the giant Ymer; the wrathful Rhine repulsing the 
discomfited gods of Olympus—are the offspring of a fancy of 
boundless fertility. We must not omit to remark that in the 
Chemin des Ecolters, which has been illustrated by M. Doré in 
common with Mr. Birkett Foster, the French artist has so 
assimilated his touch to that of our best English illustrator, as 
to render it necessary to look to the signature of each vignette. 
At page 93, for instance, are to be found the stems of a beech 
and of an elm, not only exquisitely drawn, but marked by the 
peculiar dotty touch of Mr. Foster. No one who had not made 
a study of the subject would have thought it possible that this 
charming little bit of woodland was from the pencil of M. Doré. 

If we refer for a moment to the manner in which the works 
of M. Doré have been received by the press of this country, it 
is not with the purpose of resting the verification of our own 
criticism upon the authority of others, but for the object of 
showing what has been the general impression made on the 
public mind. We have quoted an attack which we think the 
author has cause to deplore, not so much because it is an un- 
worthy expression of his judgment of an artist with whom he is 
evidently unacquainted, as on the score of its being an unjust 
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attempt to inflict a commercial injury on the publishers. We 
find, on the other hand, numerous critics speaking in varied 
but accordant terms of admiration. A journal devoted to the 
fine arts, in two long and well-written articles on the works of 
M. Doré, says, that he has raised book illustration to the level 
of that higher art which does not exist to please people, but to 
move and modify them. Another writer says that no illustrated 
work of the kind, at all comparable to the La Fontaine’s Fables, 
has appeared since the days of Bewick. A third remarks that 
only a gifted and accomplished artist could have illustrated the 
class of books in which Gustave Doré has triumphantly succeeded. 
The Builder calls him a great artist, asealbed in fecundity, 
unsurpassed in power and truthfulness of drawing, mastering 
the difficulties of torsion and foreshortening with a touch that 
recalls that of the great Florentine, massing light and shade 
with a brush dipped in the gloom and glow of Rembrandt, 
depicting animal life, up to a certain point, as faithfully as 
Landseer or Rosa Bonheur, and possessing an acquaintance 
with the manner in which the direction and massing of lines 
gives at will either height, or breadth, or distance, which seems 
to be peculiarly his own. Doré’s power of depicting space 
and multitude, observes another critic, has never yet been 
equalled, and that is a sublime power. A writer familar with 
Italy, calls the ‘Inferno’ ‘the most Dantesque work on Dante 
‘ that ever was produced, from the Pontificate of Leo X. to that 
‘of Pius IX.,’ and adds that any words that may be suggested 
to the reviewer by the splendid English edition can hardly add 
to, or detract from, the European celebrity of the artist. ‘No 
‘ one draws kindling eyes like Doré ;’ ‘ Don Quixote is the com- 
‘ pletest representation of all Doré’s remarkable powers as an 
‘ artist ;’ ‘the volume is a delightful book, a possession for ever, 
‘ worthy to be an heirloom ;’ ‘ these illustrations are to be regarded 
‘ as the most exquisite embodiment of the great Spanish romancer’s 
‘ thoughts and characters ever drawn with pencil.’ Such are a 
few quotations which it would be easy to multiply, but enough 
has been said to show that if, measured by the opinions of 
other critics, we have been somewhat minute and pointed in 
our blame, we have been by no means lavish in our praise. 
The chameleon is said to have the faculty of changing its 
colour to that of the plant on which it feeds. The genius of 
M. Doré shares this metamorphic power. As an illustrator, his 
imagination forms itself on that of his author; as a painter, it 
is modified by the scenery and the subjects by which he is 
surrounded. Thus in his designs to illustrate Balzac, we have 
the very point and spirit of the Conteur, divested, indeed, 
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of much of his grossness. In the illustrations of Crogue 
Mitaine, and of Munchausen, we have a faithful pictorial 
rendering of the extravagances of the text. In illuminating 
the sketchy writing of Saintine or of Taine, the illustrator far 
exceeds the point and vigour of the author, and contributes the 
real fond of the volumes; in Atala the scenery of the plates 
is grander and more picturesque than the language of Chateau- 
briand, though the figures often fail to please. In the madness 
of the immortal hero of knight-errantry, in the peculiar tone of 
Spanish life, in the humorous selfish shrewdness of Sancho, 
in the slow returning sanity of the dying gentleman, the pencil 
of Doré follows close upon the pen of Cervantes. The horrors 
of the Inferno are mirrored by the touch of the illustrator. 
In the ‘Wandering Jew’ he becomes more creative, and 
scenes of wonder and of terror, only indicated by the legend, 
take form on the canvas. In the Contes de Perrault, while 
we see something of the Fe-faw-fum style of story, and while 
the tale of Cinderella, in especial, is spoiled by a gross and 
unpleasing old woman, in the place of the fairy godmother, 
we find in other plates the mystic tone, and dreamy beauty, of 
legends older than the tongues of Europe. 

3 ‘Paradise Lost’ there is more hesitation of touch. The 
French artist has failed to establish a thorough rapport with the 
English poet. He has given us some charming scenes, but 
he has not drawn the human pair ‘put into the garden of 
‘ Eden to dress it and to keep it.’ Of the illustrations of the 
Bible we do not here speak, for want of space to explain what 
we consider to be the true canons of Scripture adornments and 
illumination. In illustrating the fables of Za Fontaine, the artist 
has drunk deeper of the well-spring of allegoric teaching than 
did the French poet, and has done more justice than that 
author rendered to the spirit of that grand old fabulist of whom 
we are ge with such a grotesque portrait. In the 
‘Idylls’ M. Doré has given us a parallel version, not a tran- 
slation, of the scenes selected, rising sometimes superior to, and 
falling sometimes beneath, the level of the verse. But in the 
studies from Spanish life, we have a peep at the course of trans- 
formation of an illustrator into a painter. In the oil-painting 
of the boy with the deal psaltery we trace a resemblance to the 
Venetian school of painting ; in the family of peasants is dis- 
played careful and solid work. Of the Gitana we have already 
spoken. When we remember how little time M. Doré can 
have been able to devote to the acquisition of the knowledge 
and practice of oil-painting, and how little to the search and 
the study of Spanish beauty, we cannot doubt what perse- 
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verance may effect. Of the tender grace of Correggio, of the 
divine charm of Raffaelle, few traces are yet to be discovered 
in his works. But it is clear that whatever he sees, whether in 
life or in art, he can reproduce with a wonderful truth. If 
he lingers near the cradle of the great Italian artists, if he seeks 
to draw the Roman features of the Trasteverine, the exquisite 
faces of the women of Sessa, of Ariano, and of many an old 
Greek colony lost in the glades of the Apennines, or on the 
shores of the Adriatic, he will produce that which is most noble 
in art, as in nature, rare human beauty. He will not fail to do 
so if he sees it. If, by a study of this character, M. Doré will 
seek to exorcise the demon most hostile to his true fame, if he 
will replace a fidelity in copying the commonplace or the 
repulsive, by an pa fidelity in reproducing the beautiful— 
a power whick. his ‘Gitana’ proves him fully to possess—there 
is no reason why his future works should not as far excel his 
most ambitious present efforts, as his illustrations of La Fontaine 
excel ‘his illus trations of Balzac. 

One word raore. Whatever be the rank finally accorded to the 
artist, there can be but one opinion formed, by those who know 
him, of the man. Simple, modest, generous ; coming before the 
great English public with the plea that art is cosmopolitan ; 
with his imagination full of future labours to which the past are 
only introductory ; M. Doré is a person eminently suited to win 
the affection of our countrymen. To arrive at a modest inde- 
pendence, which might enable him to devote himself to his 
art, he laid aside for a time his career as a painter, while 
attaining brilliant success as an illustrator. Not driven any 
longer to work for bread, he is now resolved to work for fame ; 
to produce one picture instead of a thousand sketches, and to 
substitute patient labour for brilliant dash. His own views and 
wishes, we rejoice to learn, are in exact accordance with the 
course which we have ventured to indicate as most favourable 
to his future renown. Let him visit the cradle of Perugino, 
of Raffaelle, and of Correggio, let him see English beauty, 
German beauty, Italian beauty, as he has, for a brief visit, seen 
Spanish beauty, let him indulge his savage moods by depicting 
the wild grandeur of nature, and his softer moments by the 
reproduction of the fairest feminine and infantile grace, and his 
name will imperishably rank in the “bro d’oro of the immortals 
in art. 

It is well that we have spoken in somewhat measured language 
of the first volume of the Divina Commedia. As the preceding 

ages were passing through the press, the French and the 
talian editions of the Purgatorio and the Paradiso were published 
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by Messrs. Hachette, and the English edition by Messrs. Cassell. 
To those who have not seen these superb volumes, it might seem 
as if such a tribute of admiration as their appearance justly com- 
mands was exaggerated. Paper, printing, engraving, all is of 
the first style of excellence. But that which will be still more 
interesting to those who agree with our criticism of the works 
of M. Doré, is the point that is given to some of our preceding 
remarks by the appearance of his latest effort in illustration. 

Many of the admirers of M. Doré anticipated that the Paradiso 
would be a failure. So little scope is offered by the imagery of the 
poem for that which has been regarded as the forte of the artist— 
romantic scenery—and such was the demand for the representa- 
tion of pure and noble forms of human, or of super-human, beauty, 
that it was feared that an imagination which could feel at home 
amid the weird horrors of the Romish Hell, would falter in the 
attempt to ascend into the higher regions of the Vision of the 
great Florentine. We are happy to say that such fears have 
proved groundless. We must not be seduced by the perfection 
of that portion of the work for which the sehdidhans are respon- 
sible, or by the unquestionable grandeur of the imagination of 
the artist, into unmeasured or indiscriminate praise. There are 
many points, in the newly-published illustrations, which recall 
some of the strictures which we have ventured to pass on some 
of M. Doré’s earlier works. The peculiar style of reproduction, 
while it is capable of effects which, viewed at a certain distance, 
are more forcible than those commanded by the laborious process 
of the steel-plate engraver, fails in finish and in delicacy when 
brought closer to the eye. In the more graceful and dignified 
groups of figures, this weakness of style is most to be regretted. 

e have no large, single, highly-finished figures in the 
celestial regions—such as those of Charon, of Minos, or of 
Myrrha. And in some of the scenes where the effect, viewed 
at a distance, is most lifelike and striking, the prohibition 
to a closely is at once most requisite and most to be 
regretted. 

“on instance of this peculiarity is to be found in the fifteenth 
plate. When viewed closely, the unconventional, abrupt dashes 
which define the rays proceeding from the body of the sun, no 
less than the sharp definition of the clouds, and of the jagged 
outline of the hills, seem coarse and harsh. But when the eye is 
allowed to rest on the page from a distance of some twenty-eight 
inches, the distant blaze and the intervening shadows melt into 
a true aérial perspective ; and the noble eagle soars as if instinct 
with actual life and motion. This magic power of representing 
flying forms is a peculiar gift of Doré. No artist, with very 
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rare exceptions (not only as regards the man, but the individual 
works), approaches him in that respect. Plate 26 is another 
instance of this power. The dark, columnar shadow of the rock 
on the right of the spectator, the shimmer of the sunlight from 
the opposite end of the ravine, the wide expanse of the landscape 
beyond, the dignified, yet somewhat toil-worn pace with which 
the two poets ascend the mountain-pass—each and all are 
admirable. But as the eye leaves, or falls upon, the scene, the 
angel seems absolutely to float. 

o person who possesses a copy of the Inferno does justice to 
either M. Doré or himself if he fails to acquire the remainder of 
the Divina Commedia. The imagination of the artist is as 
imperfectly exhibited in the lurid light of the infernal atmo- 
sphere, when unrelieved by a glance at loftier and purer regions, 
as is that of the poet whose ideas he so congenially translates 
into visible forms. Without receding from our opinion that any 
delineation of the simply horrible is inconsistent with the highest 
expression of art, we must yet feel that there is a wide difference 
between selecting scenes of torment, and illustrating the whole 
range of the Vision of Dante. And we feel bound to mention 
the fact, that M. Doré has been urged by an instinctive desire 
to exercise every faculty of his many-sided imagination; and 
that he turns to the tragic and the painful, after dwelling on 
scenes of beauty or of grandeur, for that rest which comes to the 
highest types of genius only in change of occupation. 

We regret that M. Doré did not adopt another mode of 
rendering some of the ideas of the Purgatorio. In such scenes 
as Plate 7, where the exquisite beauty of the foliage and of the 
ao scenery calls off the attention from the nude figures—in 

lates 27, 28, and 30—we have, no doubt, instances of power 
of execution, of faithful rendering of the poem, and of expression 
of the ideas of number, of gloom, and of awful extent and 
duration, which can spring from none but a lofty genius. 
But we think the effect on the spectator would have been far 
more profound, as well as more pleasing, if instead of a naked 
multitude, who do not cease to be embodied because we are told 
that they are spirits, the artist had selected some of the famous 
names that gem the verse of the poet, and presented their 
various attitudes as when they lived. The wonderful power that 
has clothed the awakened sleepers in the resurrection scene in 
the ‘Wandering Jew’ might have found a fit occasion for its 
display in the Purgatorio. Saul, for instance, might have loomed 
on the vision as one of the most imposing figures of ancient 
history, his figure towering over his followers, and the sombre 
fire that gleamed from his eyes, in his later troubles, flashing 
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beneath his helm. As it is, Saul is only ae by a 
' sword thrust into his naked bosom. In the same plate, the only 
other individual, out of all those mentioned by Dante, readily to 
be recognised, is the wonderfully metamorphosed Arachne, or, 
rather, the Arachne in the very act of transformation. Her 
figure, too, is not ‘ secondo l’artificio figurato,’ but represented as if 
in actual movement. 

Let us dwell, however, as long as we may on evidences of 
haste or of imperfection, which M. Doré would be the first to 
admit, there remains the duty of acknowledging that he has 
given, in the illustrations of the Purgatorio and Paradiso, a 
splendid and unexampled proof of imaginative power. Where 
landscape fails—he sees a glory of angels. The sky becomes 
instinct with celestial life, and the angels of God ascend and 
descend on the heaven-reaching stair, as though the artist had 
shared the dream of the Syrian patriarch. We have no space 
to call attention to individual excellencies. Let the reader seek 
them in the work. 

The Christmas gift of Messrs. Moxon, resplendent in its 
tasteful cover of green and gold, comes in time to dispute the 
palm with the larger volume of the French publishers. The 
contrast between these beautiful books is marked. In one we 
have the sixty-six cantos which form the two later portions of 
the Divina Commedia, illustrated by seventy plates ; in the other 
we have but nine engravings and the text of a single Idyll. 
But the engravings are no less admirable as specimens of an art 
now becoming rare, than for the beauty of the designs which 
they reproduce ; and the poem is the masterpiece of the author. 
If we have waited long for ‘Enid,’ the time has not been thrown 
away. Taking together the illustrations and the text, it is the 
most beautiful of the four parts of this exquisite edition, and we 
cannot but wonder how such volumes can be given to the world 
at such a price. 

The ‘ Enid’ is one of those poems which, like the ‘ Talking 
Oak,’ the ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ and the ‘ Lord of Burleigh,’ leave 
the reader perplexed between the wishes that Mr. Tennyson 
had written more, or that he had written less. With the 
exception, perhaps, of Edyrn’s last speech, which is hardly 
natural, the last Idyll may be regarded as one of the most perfect 
unrhymed poems in our language. It contains that noble 
allusion to the earliest incident in British history, which has 
been so adroitly misrepresented in the military commentary of 
Ceesar, and taken upon trust by historians, in spite of its palpable 
self-contradiction. In the brief words, ‘but we beat him back,’ 
sounds the clear ring of truth, both poetic and historic, no less 
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than the echo of deep patriotic “aie The selected scenes are 
worthily illustrated by the French artist ; and it would be well 
for English literature were the laureate to imitate the patient 
labour of M. Doré, and to show, by a renewed activity, some of 
that ‘ glory of work’ which he can so nobly illustrate, although 
he has permitted us to hear certain very unmusical utterances 
on the theme. 

The frontispiece of ‘ Enid’ is a clear, well-defined engraving 
of the ruined castle of Yniol. A broken turret staircase pierces 
the stormy sky. The figures of the prince and the old earl are 
striking and well grouped. A startled owl flies from their 
approach, and the only questionable feature in the design is the 
appearance of two of the pointed arches of the thirteenth century. 
The panic-stricken flight of the companions of Limours is one of 
those scenes of confused and rapid action, in the execution of 
which no artist has yet approached M. Doré. It is exquisitely 
engraved by Godfrey. The last plate where Enid— 


‘cast her arms 
About him, and at once they rode away,’ 


will share with the ‘ Dawn of Love,’ and the ‘Joyous Sprites,’ in 
Guinevere, the highest tribute of admiration that has yet been 
given to the reproduction of any effort of M. Doré’s fancy. 
While in the shadows of the Purgatorio, and the celestial 
glimpses of the Paradiso, we find a worthy pictorial translation 
of the verse of the immortal Florentine; we acknowledge, in 
the illustrations of the Idylls, a picturesque beauty that is pecu- 
— English. To appreciate the former, a man must be a 
scholar ; to enjoy the latter, he need only have a keen and 
unaffected love of the beautiful, whether in nature or in art, in 
poetry or in design. To inspire and to cultivate that love is the 


- true mission of the highest Art. 
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Art. IV.—(1.) Zssays on Church Policy. Edited by the Rev. 
W.L. Cuay. Macmillan. 

(2.) 4 Chapter of Autobiography. By the Right Honourable 
W. E. Guapstone. Murray. 

(3.) Charge. By Ricuarp C. Trencn, Archbishop of Dublin. 
September, 1868. Hodges & Smith. 

(4.) An Address on the Connection of Church and State, delivered 
at Sion College, on February 15, 1868. By Arruur PEenruyn 
Srantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Macmillan. 

(5.) Modern Theories of Church Establishments, with Special Regard 
to the Proposals of Dean Stanley. By Eowarp Wuire. Arthur 
Miall. 

(6.) Church Comprehension. A -Letter to the Right Honourable 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Longmans. 

(7.) Thoughts on the Irish Church Question. By the Rev. Davin 
James Vaucuan, M.A. Macmillan. 

(8.) Essays on the Irish Church. By Clergymen of the Established 
Church in Ireland. J. Parker & Co. 

(9.) Ireland and her Churches. By James Gopxin, Chapman 
and Hall. 

(10.) Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Fredericton. By Joun, 
Bishop of Fredericton. Macmillan. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of public opinion is 
the rapidity with which, after centuries of apparently barren 
discussion, and under certain conditions, great questions hasten 
to their solution. We have no gauge wherewith to test pro- 
cesses of enlightenment and conviction. Manifold traditions 
and timorous misgivings conceal these processes even from those 
in whom they are being wrought; and it is not until some 
definite action, some concrete thing is demanded of us, that we 
really know how greatly our opinions have changed. If this 
be so with individual instances, much more must it be so with 
that aggregate of individual convictions which constitutes public 
opinion. Tt is impossible for even the keenest observer to know 
‘how far the leaven has spread, or the degree to which it has 
assimilated the thought and the heart of the community. 
Equally remarkable is the ease with which ‘after such a pro- 
cess, the actual solution is accomplished, and the facility with 
which our social life adapts itself to altered conditions. It is 
not so where change is effected by other causes; as, for instance, 
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where the institutions of a country are violently overturned by 
foreign conquest; or by the wantonness of a lawless faction which 
revolution has accidentally invested with power ; or even by the 
arbitrary will of despotic rulers. Revolution is the child of 
excited passion ; Reform is the offspring of gradual conviction ; 
and when established institutions are overthrown by the one, 
instead of being corrected by the other, the result is a period of 
dislocation and conflict—often of anarchy—almost invariably 
followed by reaction; which retards, perhaps for years, all true 
progress. 

The Reformation under Henry VIII., and the abolition of 
Episcopacy during the Commonwealth, are instances. The 
former, although it necessarily carried the sympathies of a large 
portion of the nation, or else it would have been impossible, 
was yet very largely effected by the arbitrary will of the 
monarch. It was not the spontaneous conclusion to which the 
national mind had gradually come. Hence, great as were 
the blessings resulting from it, the degree in which it lacked 
popular conviction, and was carried by arbitrary power was so 
considerable, that generations of dissension, disorder, anomaly, 
and persecution elapsed, before the established Protestant Church 
attained the measure of national suffrage which ultimately it 
possessed. We do not affirm that the Reformation would other- 
wise have been possible; for it is the curse of despotic systems 
like Popery, and we are bold to say of all established Churches, 
that they disallow the free formation and expression of the public 
opinion which would pronounce a verdict upon them. When, 
therefore, the final issue comes, and popular feeling successfully 
asserts itself against arbitrary power and traditional prerogative, 
there must always be more or less of wrench and violence. 
Hardly can despotism be expected to volunteer the removal of 
the fetters it has imposed: these can be broken only by some- 
thing of revolt and struggle. When, however, the formation and 
expression of public opinion is free, when discussions of the 
press, addresses in public meetings, and debates of the people’s 
representatives in Parliament form a conyiction of gradual and 
intelligent growth, then the dislocation produced by change is 
reduced to a harmless minimum; the altered law is received by 
a prepared feeling. 

The legislation of the Commonwealth was not permanent, 
for similar reasons. It was premature; no general popular 
conviction had prepared for it. Disgust with a corrupt mon- 
archy and a corrupt Church, rather than convictions in favour 
of any other form of organization in either the State or the 
Church, prepared the way for the temporary Government of 
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Cromwell, and the ascendancy of Presbyterianism and Indepen- 
dency. The people were discontented with the practical admini- 
stration of institutions in State and Church, not with the institu- 
tions themselves. Hence the easy and almost headlong reaction 
of the Restoration.* On the other hand, none of the terrible 
results predicted. by conservative fear or by privileged selfishness 
have followed the various measures of religious, civil, and com- 
mercial freedom, which, in the course of the present century, 
the will of the emancipated people of England has determined. 
Although every advance, hitherto, has been resisted with pas- 
sionate protest, and banned with sinister predictions, it would be 
difficult to deny that the uniform issue has been for good and not 
for evil; and that, in a degree exceeding the anticipations of 
even its most sanguine advocates. Although, with a strange 
infatuation, that seems as if it had forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing, the Toryism of our own day is every whit as 
ssionate in its protest, and as lugubrious in its forecasts of 
urther advance, as it was at the beginning of the century ; 
we doubt if, even among its disciples, one could be found who 
would wish to reverse this process of the past, or to repeal any 
one of the great measures of religious and political emancipation 
which have elevated the English people to their present peerless 
position of orderly aad self-controlled freedom. Hardly could 
any man be found, insane enough to propose that the disabilities 
of Nonconformists should be reimposed, that rotten boroughs 
should be rehabilitated, or that agriculture and commerce 
should again be emasculated by a chevaua-de-frise of protective 
laws. Yet each of these measures was carried against timorous 
prerogative and conservative fears, and amid lamentations over 
the loss of the very palladium of the Constitution. 
Except for the absolute freedom of opinion admitted in 


* ‘We see at this distance of time what an altogether desperate attempt 
‘he (Cromwell) was engaged in. The people of England were far too 
‘fond of Church and King, They would have them back again; they 
‘ would take any fool sooner than endure the new order; and no doubt 
‘ the retribution consisted in giving them such a wretch as Charles II. 
‘ As to the expulsion of the Puritans from the Church, it was quite neces- 
‘ sary; government could never make it a mere State engine, while those 
‘ strong devout men were in it. The moral of the whole seems to have 
‘ been the very opposite of what Cromwell hoped for and believed in. He 
‘ made a noble attempt to form a government on real gospel principles— 
‘ the only honest one, perhaps, that ever was made in this world (the 
‘ same IDEA as Arnold’s ; or, indeed, as the papacy itself)—it utterly failed ; 
‘ and the lesson taught henceforth is, that religion is to be a thing out- 
‘ side—outside the State—outside the State-church—in short the doctrine 


‘is enforced, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world,” ’—Memoir of George 
Steward, p. 81. ran 
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debating them, no doubt the passing of these measures would have 
produced violent convulsions ; although, had freedom of debate 
been impossible, they would not, even at such a cost, have been 
purchased too dearly. That they produced no convulsion at all 
—that peacefully, and with a general feeling of relief, we passed 
into a social condition of higher and richer liberties, is owing to 
the gradual education and preparation of the public mind during 
the protracted debate and struggle which preceded them; 
especially as it was well known that the final result would be 
determined by the free expression of the convictions of the 
people through their representatives in Parliament. In no 
nation is it a question whether or not conviction will be 
wrought, and, as its consequence, change effected. Even in 
countries where despotism seemed the most invulnerable, such 
as Italy, Russia, and Spain, this was inevitable. The difference 
between one nation and another—the difference between revolu- 
tion and reform—lies in the freedom and facilities that are 
afforded for the expression and debate of convictions. This 
determines whether, when conviction has grown strong 
enough, change will be effected by revolution and _ street 
barricades, or by debates and divisions in Parliament. Free 
discussion, contending convictions, and decision by the repre- 
‘ sentatives of the nation, are the inviolable security of peaceful 
change. They alike prevent it from coming too soon, and from 
being delayed too long. Under our own reformed Parliament, 
Peterloo massacres and Bristol riots have subsided into Hyde 
Park demonstrations. Let, then, our Conservative friends be 
assured ; no change in Established Churches will come before it 
ought to come—that is, before popular conviction, as the result 
of the freest debate and interchange of opinions, has arrayed 
itself on behalf of it; when it would be neither rational nor just 
for the minority to resist the will of the majority. 

It is indeed conceivable that change may come in another 
way—by a slow and fatal process of national deterioration and 
decay. The liberties of a people, the life of a church may 
gradually die out, and the nation sink into a decrepitude of 
which any tyrannous ruler or bold demagogue may take advan- 
tage, so as wantonly to impose laws that may best minister 
to selfish purposes. Such, however, can never be the law of 
change in an intelligent, religious, and free people. Nor is it 
even insinuated that such is the case with ourselves. In the 
English people instincts of conservative tradition singularly 
attemper impulses of conscious freedom, and secure a wise and 
intelligent progress, which hitherto has been the admiration and 
envy of the world. 
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Nor will the change in Church establishments, which seems 
now to be pending, form any exception to this temper. They 
surely talk very wildly and very ignorantly, and utterly 
misconceive the English people, who confound equitable and 
healthy reforms with reckless revolution. To a blind and 
strenuous Conservative every reform appears a_ revolu- 
tion; every concession of popular liberty an advance to- 
wards republican lawlessness. He, of course, thinks that 
the Reform Bill has enthroned the mob; and that the dis- 
establishment of the Church will destroy religion, and be the 

relude to the overthrow of the Throne. But the cry of ‘ wolf’ 
Ses been raised so often that we are getting very sceptical about 
danger. If indications of popular feeling can be relied upon, 
there never was a time when the people of England were more 
uniformly and contentedly loyal to the Throne; when their 
political feeling was more intelligent, and their political action 
more sober; or, when they were more powerfully and exten- 
sively influenced by genuine religion. In their conscious 
loyalty they boldly claim civil liberty; out of their deep 
religiousness they demand that ecclesiastical injustice, in the 
name of religion, shall no longer be inflicted. 

Only men whom long traditions or unintelligent fears have 
blinded, will confound the spiritual Church of Christ with any 
organized form of it; or even its Episcopal form with a 
national Establishment. Only men utterly forgetful of the 
lessons of all past history will contend that the civil establish- 
ment of a Church is essential, or even helpful, to the purity 
and aggressiveness of its spiritual life.* If, on the one 
hand, it is refreshing to hear avowals of a noble faith in the 
spiritual life and destiny of the Episcopal Church, from such 
men as Dean Alford, Dr. Vaughan, Dr. Temple, Sir J. Cole- 
ridge, and others, is it not, on the other hand, a miserable 
confession of unspiritual feeling and unbelief—a mournful indi- 
cation of the timid, carnal feeling to which the treacherous 
embraces of the State subdues even good and holy men—to hear 
others clamour and lament over the peril of their Church ; and to 
prognosticate for it feebleness and decay, because forsooth it is 
to be left to its own spiritual resources and weapons ?—to the 
conditions, that is, under which Free Churches have grown to 
such strength and faith. True, self-dependence has been the 


* «Providence has been for three centuries plainly teaching us that the 
‘ strength of our Church does not lie in its connection with the State; 
‘and t when that connection has been closest, the State has been 
‘ unable to enforce uniformity of teaching and ritual, and the Church has 
‘ been least prosperous.’— Bishop of Fredericton’s Charge, p. 19. 
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salutary necessity of the latter; and until it becomes the neces- 
sity of Episcopalians also they will never attain to it; no term 
or conditions of probation would induce it ; power of self-help 
is generated only by exercises of it. But is it not an insult to 
the piety and liberality of Episcopalians to suppose that they 
are more indifferent to religion, or more unwilling to make 
sacrifices in maintaining it, than are Irish Roman Catholics, or 
Welsh Independents, or Scottish Presbyterians ? to say nothing 
of the Congregationalists and Methodists of England. Most 
humiliating and unworthy of all is the iasinuation of Arch- 
bishop Trench, that the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
will loosen the bonds of loyalty in Irish Episcopalians.* 

We Nonconformists have more faith in our Episcopalian 
brethren than they have in themselves. In the name of their 
religion we repudiate such unspiritual conceptions and such 
unbelieving fears concerning the Church; and in the name of 
their patriotism we repudiate such base and unworthy distrust 

That the Established Churches of the threé kingdoms ‘dre’ on 
the eve of radical changes—that tié days of their existence as 
establishments are numbered and few, is ‘thé Gonviction’ or’ 4hé 
fear of both their opponents and defenders—an issue naturally 
regarded by the one with satisfaction and hope, and as naturally 
deprecated by the other with regret and apprehension. It is not 
possible to mistake the present sentiment of a very large pro- 
portion of the people of England for such sanguine hopes, as 
heretofore have been expressed by ardent voluntaries; which, 
indeed, have been desires rather than hopes—desires strenuously 
endeavouring to shape themselves into hopes. If hitherto 
Nonconformists have thought themselves, like Elijah, alone 
in their testimony, they must now be surprised at the 
‘reserved’ thousands who do not bow the knee to the Baal 
of Establishments. Nonconformists, indeed, have had but 
little direct part in the immediate discussions and convictions 
which led to the adoption by the last Parliament of Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions ; and to the surprising endorsement of 
them by the nation in the recent general election. To represent 


* «To the State, we (the Irish Clergy) felt that we owed something in 
‘return; and we know that what above everything else it desired was, that 
‘we should be peacemakers, knitters together of the disjomted framework 
‘of society ; that we should help, so far as in us lay, to make the task of 
‘ the State easier ; that except where duty absolutely commanded, we should 
‘certainly not make it harder. And many, feeling this, were slow, except 
‘just so far as conscience compelled them, to speak words which should 
‘bring not peace, but division. But I dowbt whether they will feel the same 
‘ obligation hereafter.’—Charge, p. 41. 
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this as the fruit of an alliance between the Liberation Society 
and the Pope, was one of the most audacious of the inebriated 
statements of Mr. Disraeli’s astounding speech. 

A brief exposition of its true causes will carry us far towards 
the accomplishment of the object of this article. 

Beyond all question, this surprising change of conviction and 
feeling must be ultimately referred to the persistent arguments 
and successful progress of the Free Churches of England. 
Whatever its accidental elements, the substantial education of 
the English people in the true principles of religious liberty has 
been the work of the Puritans, and of other Nonconformists of 
the last three centuries. Protestantism could not be limited to 
the protest of the Episcopal Establishment against the Roman 
Catholic Establishment which it superseded. The Reformation 
bore in its bosom the seeds of a much wider protest than this. 
On the ground of its own fundamental principle—the right of 
private judgment—tke Puritans, among the Reformers, claimed 
the tight to adont, if they chose, the ecclesiastical principles of 
Luther and Calvin ; or,-to-embody their religious life in any 
otkex-*@hurch fotras ‘fai they thought more scriptural and 
expedient. The Episcopal Establishment retained doctrines 
and practices which seemed to many good men to savour more 
of Rome than of Christ; and they could discover no scriptural 
or logical reason for according to it a Divine Right. Hence, 
from the days of Elizabeth, English Nonconformists have never 
ceased to affirm the great principles of liberty which now 
characterize their Church polity, nor hesitated to suffer for the 
maintenance of them. Persecution indeed only gave greater 
depth to their convictions, and greater earnestness to their 
testimony. There is always special endearment in the cause 
for which we suffer. The temporal disabilities inflicted upon 
Nonconformists have ever been one great secret of their 
moral strength; these have directed attention to their prin- 
ciples, won admiration for their fidelity, produced convictions 
of their excellence, and awakened sympathy for their suffer- 
ings. These experiences, moreover, have subjected their Church 
system to crucial tests. They have proved the religious 
life of its members, the self-sustaining and aggressive power 
of its strength, and the thorough identity of its principles 
with civil and religious liberty. Hence, a wide, although often 
a reluctant conviction of both its truth, its sufficiency, and 
its excellency. On all hands it has long been acknowledged 
that England owes her liberties, especially in one or two of the 

reat crises of her history, to her Nonconformist Churches. 

ree Churches have ever been the opponents of tyranny in 
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all its forms; loving freedom even better than self, as more 
than one notable passage of their history proves. In un- 
hesitating confidence that what is right is best, they have 
wrung measures of emancipation from selfish prerogative or 
from timid conservatism. Their history throughout has been 
the history of quickening religious life, and of enlarging 
religious freedom: and never was a noble faith in principles 
more justified by results. Thus expressing itself in natural 
sympathies with popular liberties, the strong, spontaneous life 
of the congregation has grown stronger and stronger. It 
may have been worsted in many individual conflicts, but it was 
ever winning sympathy, commanding admiration, and working 
conviction. 

Then again, the scripturalness, philosophy, and practical 
excellence of Nonconformist Church principles, have, from time 
to time, secured for them the advocacy of some of the most 
learned scholars and eloquent divines that England has seen. 
Nonconformity has no need to be ashamed of principles that 
Locke justified, Milton defended, and Cromwell and Hampden 
avowed; and the vigour and persistence of their arguments, 
illustrated by the godliness, earnestness, and prosperity of Non- 
conforming Churches, naturally produced impressions and con- 
victions, the result of which we see in the amazing growth of 
Free Churches in the course of this century. Perhaps Noncon- 
formists themselves were as much surprised as Episcopalians, 
when the religious census of 1851 revealed the indubitable 
fact, that, upon the very lowest estimate, the former numbered 
fully half the Church-going population of England and Wales. 
It is sufficient, here, to say concerning this, that between 1801 
and 1851, while the woul population of England and Wales 
increased 101 per cent., the provision of sittings in all places 
of worship increased 102°8 per cent.; the Episcopal Church 
provided 1,248,643 sittings, equivalent to 30°6 per cent., while 
Free Churches provided 3,927,313 sittings, equivalent to 407 
per cent * 

This revelation has naturally enough wrought rapid con- 
viction in all candid minds. Mr. Gladstone tells us that it 
was one of the facts which led him to abandon the theories 
of his book on ‘ The State in its Relations with the Church.’ 


‘There was an error not less serious, in my estimate of English 
Nonconformity. I remember the astonishment with which at some 
riod—I think in 1851-2—after ascertaining the vast addition which 
had been made to the number of churches in the country, I discovered 


* «British Quarterly Review,’ No. 85, p. 143 (Jan. 1866.) 
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that the multiplication of chapels, among those not belonging to the 
Church of England, had been more rapid still. But besides the 
immense extension of its material and pastoral organization, English 
Nonconformity (in general) appears now to have founded itself on a 
principle of its own, which forbids the alliance of the civil power 
with religion in any particular form or forms. I do not embrace 
that principle. But I must observe, in passing, that it is not less 
unjust than it is common to stigmatise those who hold it as “ political 
dissenters,”—a phrase implying that they do not dissent on religious 
grounds. But if they, because they object to the union of Church 
and State, are political dissenters, it follows that all who uphold it 
are political Churchmen.’—Autobiography, p. 55. 


Just men feel, that if, from whatever cause, the Established 
Church has thus permitted half the religious worshippers of 
England to escape from its hold, this condition of things con- 
stitutes an inequity, which in some way or other ought to be 
rectified ;—that it is essentially a civil and religious wrong for 
the Church of one-half the nation to hold the status, pre- 
rogatives, and endowments of an establishment against the 
Churches of the other half. Whether the rectification is to be by 
a process of ‘levelling up,’ or by a process of ‘ levelling down,’ 
is precisely the question which is now in debate; and to which 
we desire to contribute an exposition of some of the principles 
which have always seemed to Nonconformists an abundant 
justification of their rejection of every form of Church esta- 
blishment. We are again challenged to an avowal of ultimate 
principles. The challenge has often been responded to on our 
part; but it may be well, at the present crisis, to answer it 
again. We hold no opinions for which we have seen an 
cause to apologise, or of which we are not increasingly proud. 
We will try to speak fairly, we may have to put things some- 
what strongly, but once for all we beg to assure our opponents 
that it will be with no feelings but those of courtesy. We are 
simply plaintiffs in a case of alleged wrong. We have at- 
tempted no imposition upon Churchmen; we wish no reprisals. 
We simply say, ‘For three centuries you have maintained a 
‘ system which is an inequitable one—which, whether intended 
‘ or not, has inflicted disability and hardship upon citizens every 
‘whit as loyal and as pious as yourselves. Practically your 
‘ system has failed, seven-tenths of the United Kingdom have 
‘ rejected it; and we ask you, in the name of justice, of social 
‘ peace, and of religion itself, to surrender what we think you 
‘ unjustly hold; and to spare the nation and the Church the 
‘discredit and the misery of fighting, to the bitter end, a 
‘ palpably losing batile.’ 


‘ Honeste servit, qui succumbit tempori.’ 
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One thing is certain, the present position of the Established 
Churches of these realms cannot be maintained. The time has 
gone by for the successful maintenance of the old conservative 
policy of ‘ shutting the eyes, and holding on’ 


‘ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
. . . . That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


In this practical world this never has succeeded, in the long 
run; and it is now less likely than ever to do so. If the 
Church, endowed as the Church of the English nation, cannot 
win back the sheep that have wandered from her fold, and 
that now construct folds of their own; or, if in some other way 
the equity of a common relation to the State cannot be estab- 
lished, she must forego her prerogatives, and consent to the 
equity of a common ecclesiastical freedom. If the favour of 
State connection cannot be extended to all, it must be refused to 
any. That this is no dog-in-the-manger theory ; that it involves 
great principles for which some of the noblest and most unselfish 
men of past generations have contended, and in which the highest 
welfare of the nation is bound up, we shall presently see. 

These, then, have been the generic causes which have produced 
the present state of conviction and feeling concerning establish- 
ments. Incidental causes there have also been—e.g., the dead- 
ness, unfaithfulness, and shameless worldliness of the Established 
Church in past generations,* and the utter distraction and help- 
lessness of its quickened life in the present generation. What 
can damage a Church more than the toleration within it of a 
semi-infidelity which has scandalized the devout; and of a more 
than semi-Romanism which has disgusted the Evangelical? We 
see ministers of the very Church for which the Papal Church was 
dispossessed of its national revenues, disavowing the very reason 


* « For many years, perhaps for some generations, Christendom might 
‘have been challenged to show, either then, or from any former age, a 
‘clergy (with exceptions) so secular and lax, or congregations so cold, 
‘ irreverent, and indeyout . . . . our Churches and our worship bore in 
‘ general too conclusive testimony to a frozen indifference. No effort had 
‘ Sole made either to overtake the religious destitution of the multitudes 
‘at home, or to follow the numerous children of the Church, migrating 
‘into distant lands, with any due provision for their spiritual wants, 
‘The richer benefices were very commonly regarded as a suitable pro- 
‘vision for such members of the higher families as were least fit to 
‘ push their way in any profession requiring thought and labour. The 
‘ abuses of plurality and non-residence were at a height, which, if not 
‘ proved by statistical returns, it would now be —— possible to believe. 
‘ In the greatest public school of the country (and I presume it may be 
‘taken as a sample of the rest) the actual bomeg of Christianity was all 
‘ but dead, though happily none of its forms had been surrendered. It 
‘ is a retrospect full of gloom.’—Mr. Gladstone's ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 49. 
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of its existence, denying its fundamental doctrines, denouncing 
its Protestant name and character, and openly avowing penitent 
sympathies with the Church which at the Reformation the nation 
rejected! and its bishops all the while standing by, either 
utterly helpless, or culpably unwilling to interpose. What 
wonder that a Church that has relapsed into such a condition as 
this, has lost the confidence, and alienated the affections not only 
of avowed Nonconformists, but also of tens of thousands of its 
own members! What wonder that it has loosened sympathies, 
which assaults from without only locked more closely round it! 
These things have compelled its warmest friends to review the 
whole question of Church establishments, to look at the con- 
trasted working of the Free Church systems, and to ask, how it 
is that the latter are preserved so singulary free from both 
Rationalism and Romanism: and they have led many far- 
seeing men to the conclusion that there really is no alternative 
but Sacerdotalism or Congregationalism, absolute priest or 
absolute people. The former is a power, and the latter is 
a power ; but the illicit Sacerdotalism of the Episcopal Church 
is a form without power. 

Again, the very earnestness of spiritual life in H gh Church- 
men, combined with the extreme character of High Church 
theories, makes it impossible that they should be contented with 
the Establishment as it is, or accept the Erastian principles 
upon which it rests. The exalted conceptions of the spiritual 
character and prerogatives of the Church, which earnest 
Anglicans have formed, have led them to the conclusion, if not 
that any form of establishment is practically incompatible with 
these, at any rate, that such an establishment as now exists is 
utterly intolerable ; and that if they would maintain the Church 
in its prerogatives it must be freed from the control of the 
State. So far, therefore, only with an important distinction 
to be noticed presently, they are Free Churchmen, and un- 
expected allies of Nonconformists. 

No one, acquainted with them, will suspect the Nonconformists 
of England or Scotland of the slightest sympathy with either 
Romanism or Anglicanism. Their entire a and practical 
life are a protest against both. To everything sacerdotal in the 
priesthood, sacramentarian in doctrine, and ritualistic in wor- 
ship, they have always been uncompromisingly and intensely 
opposed ; and never were they more so than at the present 
moment. They have felt themselves at liberty to modify their 
own modes of worship, in accordance with the growing esthetic 
culture of the age, to substitute’ for the furtive ugliness of their 
early meeting-houses a bold and congruous ecclesiastical archi- 
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tecture, and for the ascetic baldness of Puritan worship a richer 
cultus of song and chant; but they, who, in any single Non- 
conformist Church known to us, can find anything upon which 
to fasten a hope of either sacramentarian sympathy or ritualistic 
conformity, must be in desperate extremity for an argument. 
Let but adequate occasion arise, and the old Puritan temper will 
be found stern and indomitable as ever. Scratch the most esthetic 
Nonconformist, and you will a find Puritan beneath. Were it 
not for the wariness with which they have hesitated about leaving 
their old camping ground—a wariness which present develop- 
ments of ritualism have justified and increased—Noncon- 
formists would still more have indulged their love of the 
esthetic. They have never mistaken their militant position for 
the normal habit of the citizen; but however they may desire 
the elegancies of the latter, they never have, and they never will 
sacrifice the true to the beautiful. That which they cannot 
do safely they will not do at all. It is with no satisfaction that 
Nonconformists see Evangelical doctrine abandoned in the 
Establishment, or the Evangelical party within it fighting a 
losing battle ; but, with a very firm determination, they will, 
one and all, refuse tc identify the Evangelical party with the 
national Establishment, or by any attempted revisions of the 
liturgy, help even them to maintain it. Their traditions, as 
well as their convictions, lie in a direction directly the 
opposite. Rightly or wrongly, they believe that Estab- 
lished Churches, even though wholly Evangelical, are the 
greatest institutional hindrances to Evangelical religion. In 
virtue of their fidelity to Evangelical principles, and in 
analogous circumstances, they thought it their duty to leave the 
Establishment, and they did this at a great cost,—greater than 
could possibly be exacted now. While, therefore, the Evangelical 
truths upon which their Churches are founded, are dear to them 
as their life, neither their sympathies nor their consciences will 
permit them to help their Evangelical brethren to get exclusive 
possession of the Establishment, by driving out of it those who 
differ from them. On grounds of equity, even, their construction 
of the formularies of the Church would forbid this ; while their 
general convictions concerning establishments would lead them 
to say—‘If you would preserve your Evangelical faith in 
‘purity and power, disentangle yourselves from the bondage 
‘of State control, from the embarrassment of equivocal formu- 
‘laries, and from the deteriorations of State endowment; do as 
‘the Puritans and the Wesleyans have done before you, make 
‘ the sacrifige for the truth’s sake that they have made, and with 
‘ God’s blessing you will prosper as they have prospered.’ 
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But while thus differing toto ce/o from Romanists and Angli- 
cans, in much of their doctrine, Nonconformists are in accord 
with them in their conception of the spirituality and inviola- 
bility of the Church. They deem the Church of Christ too 
spiritual and too sacred a thing to be, within its proper sphere, 
in any way controlled by secular authority. Amenable to the 
law as citizens and in respect of their property, like members of 
any other society, as Churchmen, they refuse to be amenable 
to any, save Christ and their own consciences. They conceive 
too highly of the doctrine of Christ, of the discipline of the 
Church of Christ, and of the ritual of Church worship, to permit 
these to be determined or controlled either by the Sovereign, 
by Parliament, or by Civil Law Courts. Both Anglican and 
Nonconformist, therefore, contend for the absolute freedom of 
the Church from the control of the State—the Anglican that he 
may be at liberty to develop his Sacramentarianism—the Non- 
conformist that he may be at liberty to develop his Evan- 
gelicalism ; and, also, with this further difference, the Anglican 
virtually meaning by the Church only its clergy, to whom the 
congregation are to be subordinate ; the Nonconformist meaning 
by the Church the congregation, 7 ’ExxAnsia, and uniformly 
recognising its supremacy over its ministers, who, like constitu- 
tional monarchs, rule it with only a delegated authority. 

While, therefore, the ultimate cause of the present state of 
things is the teaching and history of the Free Churches of 
England during the last three centuries; the immediate cause 
is the present outward failure and inward distraction of the 
Establishment itself. 

The earlier stages of the process were naturally slow and 
occult ; the seeds of great principles were being sown, and their 
long germination was scarcely heeded. Even a couple of years 
ago few suspected how deeply and extensively, albeit vaguely, 
conviction had been wrought. Even so keen and well-informed 
a statesman as Mr. Gladstone—although his conclusions con- 
cerning the Irish Church had for some time been clearly shaped, 
as we ourselves can testify, and as his candid and high-minded 
chapter of autobiography abundantly proves—could write to Dr. 
Hannah, ‘ because the question is remote, and apparently out of 
* all bearing on the practical politics of the day, I think it would 
‘ be, for me, worse than superfluous to determine upon any scheme, 
‘ or basis of a scheme, with respect to it.’ (Letter, June 8, 1865). 
And yet, now, his resolutions have been received with a feeling 
of relief and thankfulness by a larger majority of the British 
people than that which any previous measure of Church reform 
has commanded. Almost every day we are surprised by the 
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avowal of convictions on the part of men whose churchmanship 
has hitherto been unquestioned and unsuspected ; sometimes 
with the courage and hope of strong faith, at other times with 
a cry of fear, almost of despair; but both those who hope and 
those who fear, agreeing in the acknowledgment that the days 
of Establishments are numbered. Perhaps English history 
does not record a ripening and development of conviction so 
rapid and surprising ; that which but yesterday was the Utopia 
of voluntary idealists, is to-day the immediate possibility of 
State Churchmen, who are seriously setting their house in 
order, and adjusting their thoughts and life to an altered state 
of things ; sometimes, with a resignation worthy of a Mussul- 
man, but more frequently, with an alacrity and energy of 
practical determination that gives assurance of a maximum of 
benefit from the change itself, and of a minimum of evil in its 
process. 

We cannot, with intelligence, cast the horoscope of the future, 
without a glance at the experience of the past ; nor indeed without 
some definite principles of ecclesiastical construction before us. 
Empirical legislation for the Church of Christ were of all things 
most rash and culpable. As religious men especially, who 
reverence the institutions of Christ, all our reasoning about 
ecclesiastical organization must start from a clearly defined 
basis of intelligent and indubitable principles. We must ask, 
upon what basis does the Church of Christ in its visible organized 
forms really rest? If, for instance, the Romish and Anglican 
theory of the Church be correct, all practical discussion is 
virtually foreclosed. According to it, the Divine and only legi- 
timate hots of Church construction is Diocesan Episcopacy, with 
its three principal orders of bishop, priest, and deacon. Every 
other form of Church organization is illicit, and every other 
ministry unauthorized. Nor is mere episcopal form sufficient to 
establish this note of the true Church, or the Moravian, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America would belong to it. 
The tripartite and monarchical order must have descended in 
unbroken succession from the Apostles, in order to make any 
extant Christian community a part of the society founded by 
our Lord. We will not detain our readers by a formal dis- 
proof of this astounding and oft-refuted claim, which commends 
itself more by the sheer audacity than by the argument of those 
who urge it. Apart from its moral contradiction of the entire 
genius of Christianity, it is destitute not only of all Scriptural 
authority, but also of that completeness of continuous historical 
evidence which its very nature necessitates. Not only, as with 
all who put forth a claim, does the onus probandi devolve upon 
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those who affirm it, but it is impossible for them to evade it. 
A theory involving such stupendous powers and consequences 
cannot possibly rest upon mere surmises, or historic probabilities. 
It is a succession, every term of which must bear the most 
crucial test—a mystic chain, from which, 


‘ Whichever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.’ 


If you wish to establish a genealogy, to identify the blood of 
a race, the whole process is vitiated, if there be the gap of but 
a single generation; a transmitted virtue depends upon the 
validity of every sequence, the integrity of every recipient. 
Failure of completeness in the demonstration not only negatives 
the assumption, but gravely implicates the Providence that has 
permitted it ; which, in a matter upon which such stupendous 
issues depend, has left the Church to an anxious and agonizing 
peradventure. One would think, too, that men who appre- 
ciated the awful responsibilities of such an assumption, would 
shrink from the office that involved it more than Moses, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah did from theirs ; and would need proof upon proof, 
until reluctance became culpable, before they took it upon 
themselves. But men are differently constituted. 

The marks of Divine Authorship in the New Testament are 
as unequivocal in what it omits, as in what it inserts; and 
nothing is more significant than the absence from it of all 
ecclesiastical rubrics.. Our Lord organized no Church; nor did 
He give a single recorded instruction or hint concerning Church 
organization. The nearest approach to it is His directions 
concerning the treatment of an offending brother, in Matt. xviii. 
15-20, which are equally applicable to every form of Church 
organization ; and certainly recognise the Church itself, and 
not its officers. The Acts of the Apostles, although formally 
recording the early achievements of Christianity, and its 
introduction into Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, and various 
other places, gives no description of the formation or con- 
stitution of a single Church. Nor, among the pastoral 
instructions given to Timothy and Titus, does there occur a 
single hint respecting the manner in which Churches were 
to be formed. Throughout, the New Testament maintains the 
most studied silence, the most significant avoidance of all laws 
or rubrics concerning the constitution and government of the 
early Christian societies. So far as anything concerning them 
is demonstrable by inference, or from post-apostolic history, it is, 
that | were constructed upon principles generally resembling 
those of modern Congregational Churches, each Church, or, in 
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some cases, fellowship of Churches, having its Congregational 
bishops and its deacons This indeed has been so conclusively 
demonstrated by Episcopalians themselves, that we are well 
contented to leave the argument in their hands.* 

In the absence, therefore, of all scriptural prescription con- 
cerning forms of ecclesiastical organization, they are necessarily 
relegated to the domain of expediency. Whatever form of 
Church constitution and administration is in any actual cireum- 
stances the best, is thereby justified, so long as inherent principles 
and rights of the Christian life are respected. Although, as far 
as they can be determined, the precedents of the early Church 
are Congregational ; and, although we are strongly of opinion 
that Congregational forms are the most conducive to the purity, 
freedom, and strength of Church life, and are the most effective 
bulwarks against the*subtle spirit of ecclesiasticism, we are free 
to acknowledge that we see nothing illegitimate in either 
Episcopal or Presbyterian forms, if such be the preference of 
any Churches; nay, further, there have been periods in the 
history of the Church when Episcopacy was probably preferable 
to Congregationalism, and more conservative of its precious 
things. In the absence of positive injunction, even apostolic 
precedents have no authoritative obligation. We do not feel 
bound to insist upon a community of goods in Christian Churches, 
because the fervid benevolence of the Pentecostal Church took 
that form. Certainly, neither diocesan bishops nor legislative 
presbyteries existed in apostolic times; nor can modern Con- 
gregational Churches find their exact prototypes in the early 
Christian societies. In virtue of their peculiar authority and 
endowments, the Apostles exercised a jurisdiction in many 
respects unique, and to which none of their successors who 
cannot also demonstrate their special commission and powers, 
may aspire. Nor, if we may not enjoin the precedent of 
Pentecost, may we any of a later period. Is it not mani- 
fest that Church life was purposely left to shape itself as 
circumstances might render it desirable; always, however, 
with due regard to inherent principles and rights of the spiritual 
man ; a condition too often forgotten or denied in ecclesiastical 
legislation. 

We have little objection to Dr. Newman’s ‘Theory of Develop- 
ment,’ if he will permit us to put it as a Theory of adapta- 
tion; and if he will adjudge the supreme power of deter- 
mining it to the ‘congregation of faithful men,’ who are the 
true Church; and not to the priesthood, who are its mere 

* Whately’s ‘ Kingdom of Christ,’ passim. Lightfoot’s ‘Commentary 
‘on the Philippians.’ Excursus on ‘ the Christian Ministry.’ 
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officials. The great fundamental error—the mpdrov wedsos of 
both Romish and Anglican Church theories, that which differ- 
entiates both radically from Free Church theories—is, that 
while the former confound the Church with its governing 
authorities, whom they regard as supreme in power and absolute 
in rule, the latter identify the Church with the congregation, 
and regard both its spiritual and secular officers as its servants, 
exercising a delegated and responsible authority. The one is 
the theory of despotic, the other of constitutional government. 
According to the one, doctrine and worship and discipline are 
determined for the Church, and imposed upon it ab extra: 
according to the other, the Church determines its own doctrines 
and worship and discipline, and entrusts the teaching of the one, 
and the conduct and administration of the other to whomsoever 
it deems most competent. Free Churches recognise, neither on 
the ground of scriptural appointment, nor of reasonable conces- 
sion, any right of the clergy to determine their doctrines. The 
clergy may be wiser, and abler, and may know more of the mind 
of the Spirit than the congregations to which they minister ; as, 
indeed, if their ministry is to be efficient and edifying, they 
necessarily must; but the only legitimate use of their wisdom 
and ability is to teach the congregation what the mind of the 
Spirit is, and to induce them to accept it. Beyond this, even 
apostolic authority preferred no claim. In civil government, 
this is the condition of all wise rule, legislation, and liberty ; 
and in ecclesiastical government, it is, on the one hand, the con- 
dition of all true orthodoxy, scriptural fidelity, church-order, 
and attempered liberty in the congregation ; and on the other, 
of all real influence, strength, and joy in the minister. In the 
Church, as in the State, liberty is the true condition of order. 
Certainly, no other authoritative source of dogma or law has 
ever been devised in either that has conserved its precious 
things. Nothing in the history of the Church has been more 
signal than the failure of creeds to preserve orthodoxy, or of 
arbitrary authority to maintain order. God has appointed in 
His Church no priesthood, but the priesthood of Christian 
believers; He has ordained no authoritative interpreters of 
Scripture ; He has invested no officers with independent power 
to rule. The only power of the clergy to enforce doctrines 
is by teaching, persuading, and warning, so as to induce a 
willing acceptance of the truth. Their only power of ruling 
= the constitutional power which the Church itself entrusts to 
them. 

The immunities of despotic power, in either Church or 
State, are neither noble nor desirable. The organization of 
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Churches into hierarchical, territorial, or denominational sys- 
tems, legislated for as a whole, and generally by officials who 
are in no real sense its constitutional representatives, has been a 
fruitful cause of both heresy, corruption, and tyranny. We 
venture to think that, whether in civil connection with the State 
or not, great denominations, with a central legislative power, such 
as exist among some Nonconformists themselves, are injurious to 
the spirituality and freedom of Churches; and that the best condi- 
tions of both, and therefore of the highest order and efficiency, 
are, that whatever the general organization for purposes of 
fellowship and of united public action, legislation should be 
strictly limited to the individual congregation itself. We fear 
that the spirit of ecclesiasticism is as yet too strong for this to 
be admitted. In Presbyterian Synods, in Wesleyan Conferences, 
and elsewhere, it manifests itself in very determined forms ; but 
we should hail it as the most hopeful indication of the Church of 
the future, were all the legislative organizations of the great 
denominations to be broken up, and all the Churches of Christ to 
return to their primitive condition of Congregational simplicity 
and freedom. ‘Then heresy, when it arose, would have no power 
of propagation beyond its power of producing conviction ; 
scandals would be restricted to the congregation in which the sin 
was committed ; tyranny would be impossible, and liberty would 
be secured,—not by any furtive connivance, or disreputable com- 
promise of even the least important truth—not by subscription 
to a maimed, emasculated, or casuistical creed ; or of a flexible or 
manipulated conscience, so as to enable men of the most diver- 
gent opinions to stand within the circle of an organization com- 
promised and dishonoured by faithless neutrality—but by the 
social right of men, who, thinking alike and feeling alike, have 
associated themselves together for the most free and full expres- 
sion of their convictions in both doctrine and worship. There 
can be no true freedom in compromise ; for compromise, just in 
proportion to it, is the surrender of freedom: and when com- 
promise is attempted in matters of religious faith and life, more 
than freedom is sacrificed. Ifa religious man would be faithful 
to Christ and to conscience, he must be at full liberty to utter all 
that he thinks and feels, and to embody it in doctrine and wor- 
ship; and just in the degree in which he is true and earnest, 
he will feel it a religious obligation to do this. Every Church 
system, therefore, which prohibits or limits this, is inherently 
vicious. Congregational Churches are formed upon this simple 
and fundamental principle,—that those who think alike should 
associate together for uncontrolled worship, and with this 
striking result, that practically the Churches that have acted 
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upon this principle are, among themselves, far less divergent in 
doctrine and worship, and far less schismatical in life, than 
the Churches that have sought, by however minimized and 
lax a subscription, to bind men together in one great eccle- 
siasticism. By an obvious law, creeds produce heresies, while 
fidelity to the truth is with the free. 

Both upon Scriptural and upon historical grounds, therefore, 
we disallow absolutely and peremptorily all claim of Divine 
Right, all assumptions of supremacy, all pretence of Apostolic 
succession or of Divinely appointed orders, on the part of 
Episcopal Churches. We deem it a pretence and not a proof; 
an assumption of ecclesiastical pride and tyranny, and not a 
Divine endowment of prerogative humbly and diffidently ac- 
cepted. If any demonstration from the facts of history be 
possible, it is, that Diocesan Episcopacy did not exist for many 

nerations in the early Church; (Mr. Lightfoot affirms that 

ishops were purely Congregational in the middle of the second 
century), and that when it did arise, it was simply the form of 
Church life that the preference, or the policy, or the hierarchical 
ambition of Church rulers made predominant; and it was the 
growth of the hierarchy that rendered possible the first alliance 
of Church and State by Constantine in the fourth century. No 
one has yet ventured to claim Apostolic precedent for Church 
establishments. 

The two great questions of Church government, and of the 
relations of the Church to the State, must, therefore, both be 
debated upon the ground of simple expediency. These two 
questions have no necessary connection. It is quite possible, on 
independent grounds, to consider the form of Church government, 
which, under any given circumstances, will the most fully secure 
the nurture and freedom of the spiritual life; and, on grounds 
equally independent, to debate the expediency of an organic 
connection between any form of Church organization and the 
civil power. In our own country even, we have examples of the 
establishment of both Episcopalian and Presbyterian Churches : 
only, it is a fact of history, that Diocesan Episcopacy has always 
lent itself with peculiar and instinctive facility to such alliances ; 
while to Congregational Churches they are, per se, impossible, 
on account of their lack of connexional or denominational 
organization. 

Concerning forms of Church government, we remark: that 
inasmuch as Church organizations exist only for the sake of 
embodying, expressing, nurturing, and extending religious life, 
that organization is the best, which in the highest degree develop 
the spirituality, freedom, and power of religious men. And if 
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history and experience can demonstrate anything, this, beyond 
all question, is the comparative excellence of Congre tional 
Episcopacy and its constitutional government. The objection 
that it gives no security for good order among the people, and 
for due authority in the minister we may consider by and by. 

It is, however, urged by Episcopalians who accept this starting 
point of mere expediency, that a form of Church government 
which unquestionably was adopted at a very early period, and 
which for twelve or thirteen centuries was the almost exclusive 
Church order of Christendom, has prescriptive and traditional 
claims which all modern Churches ought to admit. We do not 
undervalue historic precedent, and we acknowledge the import- 
ance of a precedent so venerable. No doubt, too, there are in 
Diocesan Episcopacy elements of adaptation to certain circum- 
stances of society, and to certain stages of social growth, of great 
practical excellency ; but in applying these considerations to the 
constitution of modern Churches, we must remember :— 

First,—That mere historical precedent may be drawn from 
the first and second centuries as well as from the third; and, 
next,—that mere historic precedent, if pressed unduly, will put an 
absolute arrest upon all progress, by limiting the wisdom of the 
Church to its first conclusions. In no other department of life, 
whether of supreme government or of legislation, do we permit 
precedent to have such a determining power. Feudalism has 
passed away ; autocracy has well-nigh followed itsexample. The 
constitutional government of Queen Victoria differs from the 
rule of King Henry VIII. almost as much as from that of King 
John. Parish law is fast becoming a preposterous anomaly. 
We do not limit our scientific theology to the conclusions of 
Athanasius or Augustine ; nor our forms of religious life to those 
of Bernard. In virtue of what law then are ecclesiastical 
organizations to maintain their immobility ? In things pertaining 
to its construction and government, the Church may be pre- 
sumed to be wiser after each generation of thought, of ex- 

rience, and of conflict. Are not the Fathers among the most 
immature and uncertain of guides? As witnesses their value 
is great, but as theologians their place among the doctors of 
the Church—notwithstanding illustrious exceptions such as 
Augustine—is very low; for the ancients are the children of 
time. The highest philosophy of Christian theology, the ripest 
wisdom in Christian organization, is assuredly to be found with 
the latest thinkers ; while the thought and life of the Church 
are ever advancing to their manhood, ever putting away their 
childish things. Hence some of the greatest frivolities and corrup- 
tions of the Church are found among its oldest traditions. 
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The Church government of the early and middle ages, more- 
over, must be estimated in its relation to the civil governments 
and the social developments of the same period. Hardly could 
Churchmen be expected to be much in advance of statesmen in 
their notions of government. There is nothing in the sacred- 
ness of the things which Church forms include to secure in- 
fallibility to the forms themselves, or in any way to exempt them 
from the law of social change, and the developments of social 
intelligence and freedom. If the spiritual life itself grows, be- 
comes more holy, more intelligent, more self-sufficient, it will 
necessarily demand more freedom; if theological science advances, 
so that divine truths and spiritual principles are better under- 
stood, it will necessarily demand freer conditions. In the very 
nature of things old forms cannot suffice for new life; old 
bottles will burst if new wine be put into them. 


‘ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’ 


This, doubtless, is one of the reasons of Divine wisdom for 
the liberty, as to Church forms, in which the spiritual life of 
Christian men is left. It may freely assume whatever forms its 
circumstances and character may demand. 

One fatal fallacy which vitiates much of the reasoning of good 
men concerning the Church is, that they transfer Divine sanctions 
and promises which pertain to the spiritual Church, the ‘ holy 
Church throughout the world,’ to specific forms of Church em- 
bodiment. As distinguished from fellowship of character and 
of spirit, fellowships of worship and of work can be realized only 
in Church organizations of some sort or other ; but it is not the 
ecclesiastical organization that is the object of Divine solicitude 
and promise. Every existing Church organization might perish, 
and the Divine sanctions and promises to the Church would re- 
main intact. What is there more sacred in forms of Church 
religious life than in forms of family religious life? Both 
Churches and families must embody their life in some organized 
form, but for neither is there a vestige of Divine prescription. 
It is one of the most remarkable, and, we will say, one of the 
most hopeful signs of our times, that while the spiritual life of 
Christianity—as evinced by every reliable indication of spiritual 
life, by worship, work, benevolence, self-sacrifice, social morality 
—is advancing everywhere, and attaining an influence never 
before possessed by it, mere Churchism, in all its forms, is every- 
where discredited; save, indeed, by the few fanatics of the 
so-called ‘ Catholic Revival.’ 
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We conclude, then, that tradition and precedent are no 
more a sufficient reason for maintaining forms of ecclesiastical 
gy than for maintaining forms of civil government. 

e forms which sufficed for the life of the twelfth 
century would be wholly inadequate for that of the nine- 
teenth. A maturer spiritual life, a higher theological science, 
a more self-contained, religious manhood, demand corre- 
sponding organizations. And, parenthetically, it may be re- 
marked, the same reasoning applies to Church creeds and 
liturgies. The creeds and liturgies of the fourth, or of the six- 
teenth century, are surely no sufficient formule for the theological 
science and religious life of the nineteenth. Not that we ques- 
tion their truth or their excellency, but that we have outgrown 
their conceptions. For their day and their uses they were need- 
ful and sufficient—as for the same periods battering rams, and 
bows and arrows, and chain-armour were; but their place 
is in the history of the Church, not in the permanent regula- 
tion of its thought and life. Their use is for teaching, not for 
tule. Our scientific theology has advanced as far beyond 
that of the Nicene, or the pseudo-Athanasian Creed, as theirs 
had advanced beyond that of the Apostolic Fathers. Why 
should not every age be left in perfect freedom to embody its 
beliefs and worship in such forms as its growing conceptious 
and its developing power of self-government may dictate. This 
is not to break with the past, it is but to reap its fruitage. 
These principles are, of course, fatal to national hierarchies, 
to territorial ecclesiasticisms, and even to great denomina- 
tions ; but they are not, therefore, the less true. Have not 
these been the bane of the Church throughout its history, 
everywhere corrupting the simplicity of its spiritual character, 
and restricting the freedom of its spiritual life? What are 
Church societies but spiritual families? They are one through- 
out the world in virtue of their common spiritual life and 
relationships; they are one also in spiritual and social sym- 
pathies ; but they need, for the satisfaction and expression of 
these, local associations, which in their forms and actions 
may be as diversified and free as are those of families. 
Attempts at vast organizations, at national uniformity, are as 
fatal to the one, as sumptuary laws or any other kind of over- 
legislation is to the other. 

Traditional ‘institutions, again, must, in the last instance, be 
brought to the decisive test of experience. Have they proved 
themselves sufficient for the requirements of society? Are they 
justified by their practical results? Here again, still restricting 
ourselves to forms of Church government, we might say much 
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for the comparative simplicity, spirituality, and practical 
efficiency of Congregational Church life: but we have, perhaps, 
indicated enough on this point ; and it will be more pertinent to 
the purpose of this article, to transfer the argument, at this 
point, to the other great question. that we intimated, and to 
apply this test of experience to Church establishments, rather 
than to forms of Church government. 

Here we imagine there can be but little hesitancy about the 
verdict; gradually, but continuously and unmistakably, the 
unconscious instinct and conviction of society has advanced 
towards the practical confirmation of the Nonconformist’s 
position—that the alliance of Church and State is invariably 
evil in result, if not wrong in principle; that, on the side of 
the Church it compromises its liberties, and secularizes its 
spiritual life; and that, on the side of the State, it embarrasses 
its legislative action, and involves it in inevitable acts of injustice. 
The principles for which the early Nonconformists contended, 
and for which they and their descendants endured the social 
ban of generations, are now rapidly becoming the recognised 
justice and expediency of our social constitution. Names held 
in contempt or hatred, as those of fanatics or foes, are now 
gathering round themselves the honours which are always 
awarded, ultimately, to the early prophets and martyrs of 
triumphant siinsiglee. One experiment in State churchman- 
ship after another has been tried, in the hope that failure was 
only accidental, and that the introduction of some overlooked 
—- would determine the issue on the side of success. 
e issue, however, is far otherwise. 

_ Three conditions of Church and State alliance are possible. 
Each has had a full and fair trial ; and each has failed. 

1. The State has been subordinated to the Church, as in some 
Roman Catholic countries. 2. The Church has been subor- 
dinated to the State, as in England. 3. Church and State 
have attempted an alliance upon equal terms, as in Scotland. 
Is there one of these experiments that even its most ardent 
admirer would venture to pronounce a success? Is not every 
attempted vindication of the principle an apology for its 
practical failure, an elaborate demonstration of what might, and 
ought to have been? Are not extenuations of circumstance its 


Spain, or elsewhere, to which, under the first condition, Arch- 
bishop Manning could point admiring eyes, as an indubitable 
instance of success? Is there a country in Europe in which 
-the Romish Church has been dominant, in which after a 
.strenuous battle between it and the indignant people, it has 


uniform burden? Where is the instance in Italy, Austria, 
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not, sooner or later, been utterly discomfited? Scarcely less 
signal has been the practical failure of the Erastian experi- 
ment of England. With a steady uniformity of process scarcely 
affected by the fluctuation of special circumstances, the 
Episcopal establishment of Henry VIII. has lost its popu- 
larity and power. It is the fatal blindness of all des- 
potisms to prepare their own retribution, to provoke if not 
create the liberties that destroy them. In the haughty con- 
sciousness of prerogative, the Established Church has disre- 
garded the rights of the Christian congregation, refused them 
that active participation in government and work, without which 
healthy life and sustained efficiency are impossible; and sub- 
stituted for them the ‘ miserable fiction,’ as Bunsen calls it, that 
the Sovereign represents the laity of the Church, and the civil 
law courts her courts of discipline. Lither it resented with 
merciless vindictiveness, or it scorned with lofty contempt, all 
symptoms of disaffection with its rule, all forms of dissent from 
its communion. By successive acts of uniformity it attempted a 
coercion which it could not enforce; by legal disabilities it con- 
stituted itself a Brahminical caste, which subjected all ecclesias- 
tical Pariahs to a social excommunication, and denied to them both 
civil and religious rights; and by supercilious vituperation and 
insult it heaped social scorn upon those whom it could not 
otherwise punish. We wish that we could speak of these 
things wholly in the past tense; but, even yet it is, we fear, 
the power rather than the will that is changed. Were 
Bunyan living now, he would probably make another than 
‘Pagan’ the vis-a-vis of toothless ‘Giant Pope’ who, with 
impotent resentment and rage, sit at the mouth of their cave 
and growl at the Nonconformist pilgrim as he passes. It would 
be easy to cull from high utterances of the Church, and not 
of one party in it only, abundant justification of what we 
affirm. We have no wish to rake up old offences, to cherish 
even just resentments. Let but these things be broken off 
by repentance, and we will speak of them no more. But in 
a review of the past it would be a suppression of both truth 
and righteousness, not to say, that no language can be too 
strong in reprobation of the legislative intolerance, the cruel 
persecution, the manifold social wrong, the unchristian and 
ungentlemanly insults, which, in the course of the histo 

of the past three centuries, some of the most holy, high-minded, 
and patriotic saints and citizens of England have had to endure ; 
simply because they were Ecclesiastical Nonconformists, and 
‘ taught men to worship God contrary to the law ;’ their only 
offence being that, in Ecclesiastical matters, they presumed to 
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exercise that right of private judgment which is the vaunt of 
the Church’s own articles, and the only justification of her own 
existence. A dark and a terrible chapter in history has she 
written for herself; which ere long, under another condition of 
things, will be cited by our children, as we now cite that of the 
Church of Rome, as a marvellous illustration of the blindness 
and pride, the unrighteousness and folly of religious intolerance. 

That the Episcopal Church has had many estimable qualities, 
and has rendered great service to theological science, and to 
religious progress, we gladly admit; her position and her 
endowments have given, not only great learning, but learned 
leisure to her divines; without her contributions to theological 
science and to pulpit eloquence, our Church literature would be 
poor indeed. Equally with herself Nonconformists honour and 
value her many illustrious sons ; save among their early Puritans, 
they have never been in a position to emulate her. But in her 
organized character, scarcely ever has she been found on the 
side of freedom. Liberty to protest against Rome, in the terms 
in which she herself protested, she has, till now, freely accorded, 
but liberty to protest against Lambeth she has uniformly denied ; 
and, as far as she could, she has employed against it the weapons 
of Rome herself. Not only has she never utilised reformers and 
conciliated dissent, she has always refused even the slightest con- 
cession, however righteous, whereby comprehension might have 
been secured. In more than one instance she has ostentatiously 
defied secession, and wantonly provoked it, that she might punish 
it. Every measure of religious liberty, won since the Reformation, 
has been wrung from her hard clutch, amid Cassandra-like vati- 
cinations. Both to Roman Catholics and to Protestant Noncon- 
formists, every liberty that they now enjoy, was refased as long as 
it was possible to withhold it. Nor is there a single right yet to 
be conferred, that has not in like manner to be compelled.* The 


* Perhaps this was never more unequivocally indicated than in the 
recent elections. While Nonconformists everywhere have given an almost 
unanimous vote in favour of the disestablishment of the Irish Church; 
while the verdict of Irish Presbyterians even, whose Regium Donum must 
fall with it, has been strongly pronounced; while Scotland, with her 
strong dread of Popery, has jomed in the same conclusion almost to a 
man; everywhere, with a few honourable exceptions, Episcopalians 
have fiercely, almost frantically, contended for the prerogative of inflicting 
injustice. In Ireland, the Episcopal vote has been given en bloc, for the 
maintenance of the Establishment. In English counties, Episcopal 
influence has been exerted to the utmost, and thousands of pe wee 
liberal churchmen have voted against Mr. Gladstone’s measures. Evena 
county so notoriously liberal as Lancashire has been wrought upon as 
by a propaganda ; a serious addition to the accumulated wrongs of the 
past, which will tell heavily against the Established Church of England 
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stubborn refusal to admit Nonconformists to the full privileges 
of the national universities ; the denial of burial to their dead 
in parochial grave-yards, save by Episcopal ministers, and with 
Episcopal forms; the frantic fight for that most monstrous of 
all iniquities, which makes free England a bye-word even in 
Austria—the Irish Church; and the reckless imputation of the 
basest motives to high-minded men, whom a simple sense of 
righteousness impels to seek its removal. These are but 
repetitions of the blind unscrupulous tenacity with which she has 
opposed the great religious rectifications of the past—the Repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill, the Alteration of the Marriage Laws, the Abolition of 
Church Rates. We recount these things here, not resentfully 
as grievances, but as illustrations how utterly she has failed to 
comprehend her position and duties as a National Church, and as 
proofs and reasons for her utter failure as such. 

Nor is it in ecclesiastical matters only that this strong 
conservatism of prerogative and abuse has manifested itself. 
Throughout the civil history of the last three centuries, the 
Episcopal Church, as such, has uniformly been the antagonist 
of popular liberties, and often the willing instrument of the 
monarch who has sought to betray them. Whether it was the 
imperiousness of Elizabeth, the treachery of the Stuarts, or 
the senile bigotry of the third George, the Established Church 
was uniformly found the ally of the tyrannical sovereign ; not, 
as in the Middle Ages, the champion of the oppressed people. 
Deep and wide-spread has been the resentment thus, from time 
to time, engendered ; silent but fatal the alienation thus pro- 
duced. Instincts of liberty have neutralized its religious claims 
and traditions; its history has been remembered against it; 
and all the more, that its spirit has continued unchanged, 
as the history of the last half-century, and of the general 
election just closed abundantly shows. Can the result occasion 
surprise? Is it to be wondered at that the great patriots of 
the Commonwealth, and of the Revolution of 1688, identified 
as many of them were with Free Churches, should have won 
for their Church principles, as well as for themselves, an ever 
enlarging recognition and sympathy? Any accident suffices 
to detach fragments already loosened. It was inevitable that 
in the heart of a liberty-loving people, principles which thus 
embodied the noblest patriotism and the highest freedom should 


when the hour of its conflict comes. Were its clergy but disinterested 
enough to do this act of righteousness, its moral repute would secure them 
at least a dozen additional years of the Establishment in England ; but it 
is their fate. 
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have been as seed, ever germinating, and springing up in 
successive harvests of increasing fruitfulness; as successive 
demonstrations, growing intelligence, and larger freedom, 
enabled juster judgments. Is it extraordinary, that forms of 
Church life which were thus seen to nurture a deeper holiness, 
to stimulate a more benevolent and untiring zeal, and to 
embody truer and nobler principles of liberty, should gra- 
dually have won popular sympathy? According to the law 
of all such processes, the influence at first was slight and 
almost imperceptible ; it qualified absolutist theories, it leavened 
public feeling, it quietly and subtly loosened the life of the 
people from its old traditions of serfdom; from time to time, 
moreover, it gave unmistakable indications of the strong life 
that was gathering, as in the witness of the early Puritans, 
the establishment of the Commonwealth, the secession of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, the Revolution of 1688, and the outburst of 
Methodism—instances of power and triumph which attracted 
attention and illustrated principles—until the religious census 
of 1851 revealed statistics which both within and without the 
Establishment have produced convictions and results that have 
given a mighty impulse to the principles which had so success- 
fully struggled into unsuspected strength. 

Such a state of things neither the country nor the Legislature 
could possibly ignore. You cannot ban a nation; nor can you 
disregard the religious convictions of half a nation, nor adjust 
ecclesiastical legislation to the exclusive interests of the other 
half. Traditional acquiescence is wonderfully strong in English- 
men, but the sentiment of justice is stronger, and sooner or later 
the former must give way to the latter. It is impossible to resist 
the inexorable logic of facts. Against an Established Church, 
once virtually the church of the nation, it is the most condem- 
natory of all facts, that half the religious people of England 
should have escaped from its control, and asserted for them- 
selves freer forms of religious life; and that, not by any violent 
convulsion, but by a gradual and steady process of conviction : 
and it is most ominous of the proverbial doom of the infatuated, 
that, instead of either successfully winning them back, or frankly 
recognising their independence, she should do little more than 
wrap herself up in her own infallibility, and fulminate impotent 
thunders against a heedless generation. More than this, her 
intestine distractions and insane proclivities are at the present 
moment rapidly accelerating her progress to final destruction, 
as an Established Church. As she approaches the precipice, 
her own hands give to her progress that last decisive impulse 
which, for at least some years to come, all the Free Churches 
of England could not have given. 
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That this state of things demonstrates the practical failure of 
the Erastian establishment can hardly be denied. For three 
centuries the progress of the Church has been in a wrong direc- 
tion, backwards instead of forwards, alienating the people from 
her instead of gathering them to her, until one-half of them 
are gathered in other folds; and the process of alienation and 
of internal dissolution is still going on, and with greater power 
and rapidity than at any previous period of our history. When 
all this has been, and is, it is simply folly to claim an arrest 
of judgment, and to affirm in sanguine helplessness that from 
henceforth the future will reverse all the characteristics and 
processes of the past. 

In what way this anomalous state of things is to be remedied, 
no one so far as we can gather, who does not accept the Free 
Church solution, appears to have the smallest conception. 
Proffers are made, with more or less of hope, to the Eastern 
Church on the one hand, and to the Western Church on the 
other. Wesleyans at home are tentatively solicited ; and Con- 
gregationalists looked to with desire rather than with faith. 
Schemes of comprehension are propounded on the one hand, 
and help in the revision of formularies is entreated on the other; 
but these devices indicate internal necessity rather than states- 
manlike purpose. Nor is there the least likelihood that any of 
them will be successful. The Eastern and Western Churches 
are lofty and uncompromising in their condition—‘ submit your- 
‘ selves implicitly to us and we will receive you as penitents.’ 
English Nonconformists see no reason for accepting the same 
conditions when proffered to them. Neither Wesleyans nor 
Congregationalists are likely just now to abjure their principles, 
deny the validity of their ministry and Churches, and, in their 
strength assent to a conformity which in their weakness they 
rejected. The brotherly advances of some noble Churchmen, 
who see the unreasonableness of such demands and expectations, 
and who frankly recognising the Churches and ministry uf Non- 
conformists, and disavowing all ulterior purposes, profter the re- 
ciprocation of Christian respect and affection, they most thankfully 
and joyfully welcome; they honour the courage which expresses 
itself in such exceptional courtesies, and the Christian feeling 
which prompts it ; but it is simply because it is so frank and 
so honest that they reciprocate it. Let the Established Church 
test their fidelity to Free Church principles by the proffer of 
half her kingdom, and it would receive a very different response. 

The issue to which we are come, therefore, is simply this, either 
the Established Church must cease from the reciprocal anathemas 
of her contending parties, heal her broad and bitter schisms, avow 
a sound and unequivocal Protestantism, and by some means or 
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other allure back to her fold the nonconforming moiety of the 
English people, or, as a national establishment she must speedily 
ee wa It is a terrible mot of Edmund About concerning 
opery :—‘The Almighty is tired of Rome;’ and, although in 
the English Church, God has thousands of faithful and holy 
servants whom He loves, yet, as the ‘ author of peace and lover 
of concord,’ He cannot with complacency look upon the schisma- 
tical hatreds and ecclesiastical distractions that now discredit 
not only her, but Protestantism, and even Christianity itself. 
That we may not be suspected of drawing our picture of the 
present state of the English establishment in too dark colours, we 
extract the following from an unimpeachable authority and advo- 
cate. It is intended as an argument against disestablishment :— 


‘It contains a great body of Christian men, actuated by a strong 
devout feeling of fellowship, and this it is which makes the Church 
worth fighting for. But it cannot unhappily be denied that it also 
contains a number of antagonistic, centrifugal, mutually repelling 
forces, held together solely by the strength of the law. It embraces 
differences of opinion on doctrine and ritual—opinions fiercely and 
obstinately held—which pretty nearly embrace all the beliefs existing 
tn Christendom. Parties strong in numbers, ability, and influence, 
holding the most conflicting principles as to the foundation and dis- 
positions of spiritual government. Each section is impelled by the 
most vehement eagerness, not only to enforce its own principles by 
enactment, but to destroy or expel their opposites. When the bond 
which unites together this fermenting body is dissolved, what but 
violent eruptions can be expected.’—Blackwood’s Magazine, November, 
1868, p. 584. 

If this be a faithful representation, as few will question, it 
would be difficult to construct a more cogent argument for dis- 
establishment. Hardly can we imagine a more utter contrast to 
all that we have been accustomed to regard as marks of a true 
Church of Christ. Certainly no inspired historian would describe 
its members as ‘ being of one heart and of one mind.’ If this 
be the condition of anarchy into which establishment has brought 
the Episcopal Church, if the only bond of union be the strong 
encircling bond of the law, if all internal affinities, all cementing 
sympathies be thus lost, can either the State or the Church have 
any interest in perpetuating such a state of things? What isthe 
moral value of a Christian union coerced solely by the strength 
of the law? Has it not become a sham Church—and is not its 
spiritual influence neutralized by its mutual hatreds? Is not 
open Nonconformity, the frank avowal and embodiment of 
differences, a far more honest thing than this? If the Episcopal 
Church really has resolved herself into three irreconcilable 
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parties, the scandal of three distinct Churches would be far less 
than the present scandal of common subscription and unreal 
fellowship. The sin is in the schism, not in its honest avowal. 
Let them form themselves into three Free Churches, and the 
bitterness of their reciprocal hatreds would be diminished ; 
because they are included in a common Church they ‘bite 
and devour one another.’ Nonconformists have no such hatreds. 
The strife is for legal status, temporal emolument, as well as 
for truth—and it is proportionably bitter. Let the huge 
unreality come to an end; let each irreconcilable section be 
thrown upon its own resources, and become dependent upon 
such of the people as sympathize with it, and the scandal, and 
the Romanizing would speedily come to an end. 

Nor is the English branch of it the worst failure of the 
Erastian Establishment. In Wales and in Ireland it is simply 
an absurdity. In Wales especially, where the conditions have 
been different, the result has been most disastrous and con- 
clusive. In England, it is urged, middle-class democracy and 
wealth have been favourable to Nonconformity ; but what is to 
be said of Wales, where there scarcely is a middle class, where 
the wealth is chiefly possessed by Episcopalians, aud yet, where 
almost to a man the lower classes are Nonconformists. The 
revolt from the Establishment has been unprecedented in its 
rapidity and completeness. In 1716 there were 110 Noncon- 
formist congregations in Wales, numbering about 50,000 per- 
sons, or one-eighth of the population ; in 1861 there were 2,927 
Nonconformist congregations, numbering about 700,000 _per- 
sons, out of a population of about 1,150,000. The population 
of Wales in 1851 was 1,119,914; the total number of places of 
worship was 4,006. Of the places of worship the Established 
Church furnished 1,180 ; Nonconformists, 2,826. Of the sittings, 
the Established Church furnished 301,897, or 30 per cent. ; Non- 
conformists, 692,339, or 70 per cent. On March 3lst, 1851, 
there were worshippers, in the Established Church, 134,940, or 
21 per cent. ; Nonconformists, 490,543, or 79 per cent. The 
present number of Nonconformist places of worship is 3,107, 
almost all of which have been built or rebuilt during the last 
fifty years. The estimated contributions of Nonconformists for 
religious purposes is £300,000 per annum; the revenues of the 
Established Church, £327,679.* 

In England and Wales together, the increase of population 
between 1801 and 1851 was 101 per cent. The increase of 
sittings provided by the Established Church was 30°6 per cent., 


* «Religious Census of 1851;’ ‘ Richard’s Letters on Wales ;’ ‘ Ree’s 
Nonconformity in Wales.’ 
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or 70 per cent. below the increase of the population ; the increase 
of sittings provided by Free Churches was 407 per cent., or 306 
per cent. in excess of the population.* 

In London alone, since 1851, while 95 places of worship have 
‘been opened by the Established Church, 124 have been opened 
by Free Churches; the rate of progress with the former being 
24°9 per cent., with the latter 40°5 per cent. t 

The Free Churches of England raise about £3,000,000 per 
annum for religious purposes, of which one-third is devoted to 
evangelistic efforts external to their own institutions of 
worship. 

In Ireland, the experiment of an Established Church has been 
tried under yet different conditions. It has made no pretence 
of being the Church of the Irish people. It has been the Church 
only of the Irish Government ; avowedly part of the machinery 
whereby the Irish people were to be kept under subjection. 
Two characters have been claimed for it. First, some of its 
advocates have ventured to designate it a ‘Garrison Church ;’ 
set for the defence of the prerogatives won for it by the civil 
sword. As such, it has, to some extent, been successful. It has 
tenaciously maintained both its prerogatives and its revenues ; 
but, at what a terrible cost to religious honour, to Christian 
benevolence, to religious self-sacrifice! But it has utterly failed, 
as ‘garrisons’ ever must fail, to conciliate the territory that they 
overawe, and the people upon whom they levy contributions. 
Secondly, it has been cailed a Missionary Church ; for the con- 
version of the Roman Catholic population. Upon this ground 
Mr. Gladstone defended it in 1832, when he opposed the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill, for reducing the number of bishops, 
deans, and sinecure incumbencies of the Church, introduced and 
earried by Lord Derby (then Mr. Stanley). As a Missionary 
Church it has been a signal and utter failure. 


‘The Irish Church has, since the tithe war of 1830-2 come to an 
end, had not only fair play—that is such fair play as in Ireland the 
Establishment allows to the Church—but fair play, and something 
more. She has enjoyed an opportunity extending over a generation 
of men, with circumstances of favour such as can hardly be expected 
to recur. What has been hercase? She bas had ample endowments ; 
perfect security ; an almost unbroken freedom from the internal con- 
troversies which have chastened (though, in chastening, I believe 
improved) the Church of England. The knowledge of the Irish 
language has been extensively attained by her clergy. She has had 
all the moral support that could be given her by the people of this 


* « British Quarterly Review,’ No. 85, Jan. 1866, p. 143. 
t+ Rey. John Guthrie on Church Establishments, p, 175—7. 
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country ; for it was the people, and not a mere party, who in 1835-8 
repudiated and repelled the Appropriation Clause. Her rival, the 
Church of Rome, has seen its people borne down to the ground by 
famine ; and then thinned from year to year, in hundreds of thousands, 
by the resistless force of emigration. And, last, and most of all, in 
the midst of that awful visitation of 1847-8 her Protestant Clergy came 
to the Roman Catholic people clad in the garb of angels of light ; 
for, besides their own bounty (most liberal, I believe, in proportion to 
their means), they became the grand almoners of the British nation. 
When, after all this, we arrive at a new census of religion, in 1861, we 
find that only the faintest impression has been made upon the relative 
numbers of the two bodies ; an impression much slighter, I appre- 
hend, than would have been due to the comparative immunity of the 
Established Church from the drain of emigration ; and, if so, repre- 
senting in reality, not a gain, but a virtual loss of some part of the 
narrow ground which before was occupied by the favoured religion of 
the State.’—Mr. Gladstone’s Autobiography, p. 34. 


As a Missionary Church it has failed, chiefly because its 
missionary agents have gone forth from a garrison—the land- 
mark of conquest, the source of coercive power. They have 
gone forth with a Bible in one hand and a sword in the other ; 
and, unable to use the sword, they have not succeeded in winning 
a reception for the Bible. All the moral conditions of missiona 
success have been wanting—disinterestedness, affection, self- 
sacrifice. The mission finds no favour because the missionary 
is discredited. Spiritual conversion—moral suasion—is possible 
only when confidence in the spiritual simplicity, disinterested 
love, and self-sacrifice of the preacher is produced. This is the 
secret of all gospel missions. The missionary goes forth to 
the heathen, self-expatriated, to proffer, ‘without money and 
without price,’ his gospel of salvation; to spend and be spent, 
in the spirit of his Master’s service, in the spirit of his Master’s 
passion; and admiration for the messenger wins preposses- 
sion for his message. What possibility has the Established 
Church in Ireland of producing this impression, when her bishops 
and other dignitaries, and the clergy receive by legal exaction 
Srom those whom she is sent to convert £700,000 per annum, for 
filling offices, in some instances, without any spiritual duties 
attached to them? What chance would a missionary to India 
have if the cost of a splendid establishment of well-paid bishops, 
deans, and rectors was charged upon the towns and villages of 
Hindoos? When,-moreover, the spirit of their mission is so in- 
tolerant, that the presence and recognition of a Roman Catholic 
prelate at a recent banquet given by the Lord-Lieutenant was 
so unusual and obnoxious a thing, that it surprised one-half the 
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Protestants of Ireland, and excited the indignation of the 
other half, can it be wondered at, that in Ireland, Romanism 
and Patriotism are identified, and that rejection of Pro- 
testantism is a point of honour which bars all avenues to 
conviction ? Never, perhaps, in the history of the Church, has 
true religion placed itself in circumstances more prejudicial. 
Adverse power it might defy and conquer, its own hands 
being clean, and endowed with the ‘ grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ who, though He was rich, for our sakes became poor.’ 
But the spirit of grasping self-sacrifice and of Pharisaic pride 
will never cast out the spirit of superstition. With sincerest 
spiritual desire, the disciples of the Establishment may turn 
to their Master, ‘Lord, why could not we cast it out ?’ With a 
significance that their blinded eyes do not perceive, He must 
still say unto them, ‘ Because of your unbelief ; for verily I say 
‘ unto you, if ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
‘ unto this mountain, “Remove hence to yonder place,” and it 
‘shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you. 
‘ Howbeit, this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.’ 
Nowhere else is Romanism so impervious to evangelical truth. 
In the British possessions of North America, where, in the days 
of French dominion Romanism had undisputed possession, Pro- 
testantism is now as three to one. In the United States of 
America, seven-eighths of which were once Papal, seven- 
eighths of the population are now Protestant. In 1846, even 
the Pope was obliged to modify the oath taken by American 
Roman Catholic bishops, the spirit of liberty no longer tolerat- 
ing its ‘ feudal phrases.’ The confessional has lost nearly all its 
influence. Roman Catholic children are sent freely to mixed 
schools, even to Protestant Sunday-schools. Mixed marriages 
are unhesitatingly celebrated by the priests. All the grosser 
features of Romanism are carefully concealed; the infamous 
things of its past history are denied, or solicitously explained 
away. Rome professes herself the friend of civil and religious 
liberty ; and, as in other Protestant countries, is a far better 
Church, and does far better work than under any other con- 
ditions. Her priests must be able to pray and preach, and must 
respect their people ; and thus Romanism itself is transfigured. 
For every convert that Rome makes, she loses ten adherents. 
Notwithstanding the immense emigration of Roman Catholics 
from Ireland, Italy, Belgium, and Germany, the total number 
of Roman Catholics now in the United States does not 
much exceed 3,000,000. There is, indeed, room in the 
Roman Catholic edifices of the United States for only 676,000 
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persons.* What a contrast in progress and spirit to the 
Protestantism of Ireland! The one rejoicing in the unencum- 
bered strength of spiritual freedom ; the other, a very Lazarus, 
living, indeed, but ‘bound in grave-clothes, and its face tied 
with a napkin.’ Can it be wondered at, that under these condi- 
tions, the Episcopal Church in Ireland has made no progress ? 
The supreme test of an institution is its adaptability to the 
changing conditions of social life. Its practical excellence is its 
congruity. An institution that avows itself immutable in its 
constitution and forms, thereby proclaims its own temporary 
character. Life continues, but there are no abiding social forms 
of it. How can the Divine order of an institution be vindicated, 
which is every day augmenting its incongruity, by remaining 
immobile, while all things round it are changing ;—which stereo- 
types its formule of doctrine, of worship, of government, and of 
life ;—which will respond to the questionings of successive genera- 
tions only with the voice and thought of the past ;—which evolves 
no new order out of the old, but stereotypes the creeds of thirteen 
centuries ago, notwithstanding the developments of theological 
science, and the utter ignorance of worshippers concerning the 
controversies that elicited them ;—which resuscitates the ritual 
of three centuries ago, notwithstanding the supply of rich devo- 
tional literature, and the absolute creation of Church song, in 
the generations that have followed ;—and which insists upon 
the Divine right of the hierarchical government of the middle 
ages, notwithstanding the birth of popular liberties, the 
changing forms of civil society, and tle assumption by the 
people of self-government in everything else? Where such 
an attitude is assumed, we must conclude that the end is 
near. Where the stream is thus arrested, the result must be 
either an inundation or the violent sweeping away of the dam. 
Yet one more experiment of State Establishment has been 
wrought out, in Scotland. There, the alliance was made upon 
equal conditions ; and the theory of the Headship of Christ was 
jealously maintained in conjunction with the co-ordinate autho- 
rity of the civil power. ‘There, a strenuous attempt has been 
made to define the boundaries and interlucings of the two by fast, 
hard lines. But rough practical necessities have swept them 
clean away. The things of Ceaesar_and the things of God became 
inextricably entangled, and Czsar could not be resisted. The 


* See an interesting paper by Dr. Baird, of New York, on ‘The In- 
‘ fluence of Civil and Religious Liberty on Roman Catholicism in the 
‘United States of America,’ in the Report of the proceedings at the 
Evangelical Alliance Conference, held in Geneva, September 1867. 
Strahan and Co. 
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Scottish experiment has demonstrated the necessity of the 
absolute supremacy of civil law over every Church, established 
under a constitutional Government. The practical consequence 
has been, that those who would not so acknowledge it have 
become Dissenters. Successive ecclesiastical revolts have split 
the Church of Scotland into innumerable splinters ; some of them 
happily reunited in the two great seceding bodies, the United 
Presbyterians, and the Free Church ; but no one, so far as we 
are aware, returning to the Establishment. The condition just 
now is this: religious Scotland is divided into three nearly equal 
Presbyterian Churches, maintsining substantial identity of doc- 
trine, but differing ecclesiastically ; one avowing an uncom- 
promising voluntaryism, practical and theoretical; another, a 
voluntaryism practical but not yet theoretical, although under- 
going a rapid conversion thereto ; while the third is still adhering 
to the national Establishment, but with convictions so disturbed, 
and yearnings so strong, that it is tolerably clear that either 

eater liberties must speedily be conceded, or it will perish from 
within. The following statistical statement illustrative of the 
progress of the Free Church—kindly supplied from the Free 
Church offices—will be sufficient :—In the year 1842—the year 
before the disruption—the amount raised, for all purposes, by 
the Established Church was £28,901 7s. 8d. In the year 1844 
—the year following the disruptionsthe amount raised, for 
all purposes, by the Free Church was £363,871 17s. 4d., 
including £200,000 for building purposes. In the year 1848 
the. amount raised by the Free Church was £275,347 11s. 7d. 
In the year 1858, £331,723 12s. 5d. In the year 1868, 
£395,638 14s. 6d. The total amount raised by the Free 
Church during the 25 years of its existence is £8,063,147, 
being an average of £322,526 per annum. The income of the 

ear 1868 is thus distributed :—Sustentation Fund, £128,549 
ys 9d.; Building, 56,279 3s. 6d.; Congregational Funds, 
£126,427 19s. 6d.; Missions and Miscellaneous, £84,382 3s. 9d. : 
Total, £395,638 14s. 6d. No doubt the statistics of the 
United Presbyterian Church, could they thus be tabulated, 
would be equally satisfactory ; and we should not be surprised, 
to learn that the residuary establishment had greatly benefited 
by the provocation of both. If anything can be made clear 
by experiment, it is, that, as demonstrated by the Church of 
Scotland, an establishment of even the very mildest form, is 
utterly incompatible with the spiritual independence which is 
the inherent prerogative of every Church of Christ. 

Applying, then, this test of statistics to the three forms of 
establishment within the United Kingdom, we find, roughly 
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speaking, that in England and Wales on Census Sunday, 1851, 
the 5,315,915 sittings, including cathedrals and large parish 
churches, provided by the Established Church, were occupied 
by 2,917,258 persons, while the 4,894,648 sittings provided by 
; ie Churches were occupied by 3,374,964 persons; and no 
one acquainted with the progress of things since, can doubt that 
the ratio of increase has largely been in favour of the latter. 
According to the best calculations, whereas in 1851 the pro- 
vision of sittings was 52 per cent. made by the Established 
Church, against 48 per cent. made by Free Churches ; in 1865 
the Established Church provided only 49 per cent. of sittings 
against 51 per cent. provided by Free Churches. In the 
metropolis, during this period, while the Established Church 
has advanced at the rate of 25 per cent., Free Churches have 
advanced at the rate of 40 per cent.* In Scotland the per- 
centage of Nonconformists is about 65; in Ireland about 90. 
Or, if we concede the favourite argument of the advocates of 
the Irish Establishment—that the Churches of England and Ire- 
land are but one Church;t we remark (1.) Are we not then bound 
to include the Church of Scotland also, which geographically is 
much nearer to us? and (2.) This only puts the United Church 
of England and Ireland in a more hopeless minority. It relieves 
the Irish branch at the expense of the English, and changes the 
argument against the one into an argument against the whole. 

f we sum up the church-going population of the three 
kingdoms; not to speak of the Colonies, where Free Churches 
are largely in the ascendant, Established Churches are in a 
preposterous disproportion to Free Churches ; we shall not be 
far wrong if we estimate the latter at 69 per cent., and the 
former as 31 per cent. of the whole. 

Is it possible that the Free Churches of the United Kingdom 


* «British Quarterly,’ No. 85. 

+ ‘No one would dream of defending the Anglican Establishment in 
‘ Ireland, except on the assumption that Ireland is to be regarded as part 
‘of England. If we are compelled to give up the notion of treating 
‘Ireland as if it were a large English county, and to allow that her 
‘ religion and language and history give her the most important elements 
‘ of a distinct nationality, then the very grounds on which we hold to a 
‘ National Church in England will forbid us to impose a non-national 
‘Church upon Ireland.’—Essays on Church Polity—Mr. Ll. Davies, 
p. 50. ‘What can be a more invidious and dangerous position, than to 
‘ be the Church of a small minority, caressed and pampered, and perhaps 
‘ corrupted by State patronage, whilst all our fellow-Christians, equally 
‘ worthy of assistance with ourselves, are willingly giving their hard- 
‘ earned money to the building of their churches and schools, and to the 
‘support of their clergy, and are denied either assistance or favour.’— 
Bishop of Fredericton’s Charge, p. 20. 
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will long acquiesce in the maintenance of establishments under 
such conditions? It were foolish, therefore, to hide from our- 
selves the fact, that, not the Irish Church only, but the Estab- 
lished Churches of the three kingdoms are now challenged; and 
if they cannot justify themselves either by the palladium of 
divine right, or by the suffrage of the popular voice, they must 
come to anend. A Church of Christ sustained in the midst of 
an unchristian population may, perhaps, be justified, as a mis- 
sionary church, however few its numbers ; although we must not 
forget that those missionary churches which have depended solely 
upon the support of foreign Christian willinghood, the power of 
self-sacrifice, and the Holy Spirit of God, rather than upon State 
sanction and support, have won the most splendid victories 
over heathenism. But a mere ecclesiasticism from which the 
majority of the Christian men of a nation secede, or to which 
they refuse to conform ;—men whose high-minded godliness, 
and purity, and self-sacrifice are attested by the very existence 
and character of their own churches, is in a very different 
position, and demands very different canons of judgment. It 
is rejected not by the unchristian, but by the Christian ; not by 
the less spiritual, but by the more spiritual. If the ordinary 
indications of piety and unselfishness can in any degree be 
depended upon, vituperation of such men must be as insincere 
as it is unchristian and unmanly. 

Nor will it avail to represent the present position of estab- 
lishments as accidental; brought about by the exigencies of party 
politics, or by the selfishness of party leaders. Mr. Gladstone’s 
high-toned character and career need no vindication from us; 
not to concede them, indeed, his antecedents considered, were 
to place him immeasurably below the most unscrupulous 
politicians who have ever led an English faction; a supposition 
which, even among his enemies, only a Duke of Beaufort is 
capable of, and which all who know the deep piety of his 
character, and the religious earnestness of his political life, 
can only ridicule. The remarkable ‘Autobiography’ from which 
we have quoted more than once in this article, and which in 
its perfect ingenuousness is more akin to Dr. Newman’s 
‘ Apologia,’ than to anything else that we can remember, is 
its own sufficient testimony, to all who do not permit political 
or ecclesiastical partisanship to adulterate the nobler instincts 
of the soul. Mr. Gladstone may have spoken the word which 
has just now caused tens of thousands of high-minded Christian 
men to join him in doing an act of tardy justice to Ireland, by 
removing the great scandal of its Established Church; but a 
thousand men as able, as eloquent, and as earnest as Mr. 
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Gladstone might have spoken in vain, had not the public mind 
and heart been charged with the feeling that his word has 
liberated. Can anything be more fatuous, more hopelessly 
ignorant of all the precedents of history, of all the processes of 
human thought, of all the laws of human conviction and action, 
than to imagine that any one man could thus, without pre- 
disposition, effect a revolution in the thought and feeling of a 
nation? Popular convictions are not made; they grow. Wiser 
men estimate such conclusions in their deeper preparatory 
processes, in their wider movements, in their inevitable 
sequences. In a remarkable paper, characterised by a wide 
sagacity, a manly courage, and a strong feeling of rectitude, 
Dean Alford thus distinguishes the broad current of events 
from mere accidental eddies :— 


‘The next term is, the severance of the Church from the State. 
Whether years, or decades of years, be taken for the accomplishment 
of this ;—however it may be deprecated, and however opposed ;— 
accomplished it will certainly be. History has for ages been pre- 
paring its way ; in past changes, it has been conceded over and over 
again ; God’s arm is thrusting it on, and man’s power cannot keep it 
back. We suppose we are speaking vastly within bounds when we 
say, that there is hardly a reflecting man among us, who looks forward 
to the existence of a State Establishment in this land a century 
hence. —Contemporary Review, October 1868, p. 165. 


They are blind indeed to social processes, who do not see 
that the question, which has now secured for its champion the 
largest Parliamentary following, and the most united and deter- 
mined feeling of the last thirty-five years, has been very long 
ripening. The hour is more than the man; the man can 
do but little to accelerate it, and when it’ comes it always 
finds him. The same process, indeed, prepares both. Were 
Mr. Gladstone to disappear to-morrow from his great and 
noble part in the policy of this generation; had he never 
been a participator in it; the question, with more or less of 
rapidity, would steadily and inevitably advance to its solution. 
Should the Lords be unwise enough to veto the verdict of 
the new House of Commons, it might make an immediate 
difference to party; it might postpone the final issue, 
and prolong and intensify the conflict for a year, or five, or 
possibly ten; but the issue will inevitably come; and with a 
force and completeness just in proportion to the obstruction. 
History has no instance of a great question like this, which has 
slowly gathered the conviction of a people, being rolled back to 
its source, or dispersed in its volume. It has many instances 
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of conflict aggravated by a blind conservatism, stubborn in 
its opposition, which at length was utterly swept away; and 
perhaps some good things with it, which timely concession 
might have preserved. Nothing more certain in its premoni- 
tions has, in our day, been seen, than the signal verdict which 
has just been given at the hustings. Never did the clergy 
so exert themselves to influence their parishioners. From 
thousands of pulpits the religious duty of saving the con- 
stitution — meaning thereby the Irish Establishment — was 
preached. In every village the ‘No Popery’ cry was raised. ‘Con- 
‘ stitutional Associations’ were everywhere formed ; confidential 
meetings were anxiously held. Tory candidates became preachers 
for the nonce, and might have been imagined fresh from a course 
of Dr. Cumming, or from the last meeting of a Protestant 
Institute. All was in vain; nowhere could they obtain a 
popular hearing ; with few exceptions, which ended in confusion 
and uproar, their meetings had to be protected by tickets of 
admission, while every Liberal meeting was perfectly open ; and, 
notwithstanding the defection of many Liberals in boroughs, 
and more in counties, on account of their ecclesiastical sym- 
pathies or religious fears; notwithstanding the entire defection 
of Liberal counties, such as Lancashire, from similar causes ; the 
Protestantism of England, of Scotland, and of Wales, and, most 
unexpected of all, of Ireland, has, by a majority of 114, most 
unmistakably pronounced the Irish Establishment to be utterly 
indefensible. Not only has a virtual ecclesiastical revolution 
been proposed, but, notwithstanding the timid hesitancy 
and refusal of ‘weak brethren,’ it has, by the great majority 
of the nation, been accepted, with a frank and serious acknow- 
ledgment of both its righteousness and its necessity. In 
their own interests it is to be deplored, that the great bulk 
of the clergy have yielded, as they have ever done, to the 
instinct of professional conservatism, and to the promptings 
of a blind religious fear. It is their sad fatality always to be 
on the side of their own interests—never to be found sacrificing 
interest to justice. Once again, and in, perhaps, the worst 
cause they have ever had to defend, they have uplifted the 
frantic cry of sacred prerogative and of sectarian intolerance, 
scarcely attempting to justify it by reason. In the face of the 
successful history of Free Churches ; in the face of the manifest 
failure of Establishments; in spite of the unquestioned Pro- 
testantism of Free Churches, which scarcely ever furnish a 
convert to Rome; and in spite of the almost inscrutable Pro- 
testantism of their own Church, which furnishes its yearly 
hundreds; in spite of the rapid progress of Protestantism, and 
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the wasting of Popery wherever Churches are free; and in 
spite of their own utter failure in Ireland to make converts 
at all; these men maintain, with a passionateness which, if 
it be not infatuation, is something worse, that the Established 
Church is the great bulwark against Papacy. Never was 
philosophy so utterly at a loss for facts. 

There are two theories upon which an Established Church 
may be defended. 

The first, is the theory of Divine Right; whereby it is obligatory 
upon the civil Government of a country, first, to determine the 
true religion ; that is, to judge between truth and falsehood in 
religious matters; and then, to establish an organic connection 
between itself and the true Church. This theory Mr. Gladstone 
himself held thirty years ago. A few ecclesiastics may be 
found still, who affirm it as vehemently as the Pope affirms his 
own Divine Right ; and—with just as much reason. We must 
refer such of our readers as need arguments for its refutation 
to Macaulay’s destructive criticisms of Mr. Gladstone’s book. 
There is, perhaps, now no British statesman of any political 
party who would maintain it. It is the dream of Utopia and 
of the cloister, not of the practical statesman. 

Hooker indeed has judged this matter,— 


‘ As for supreme power in ecclesiastical affairs, the Word of God 
doth nowhere appoint that all kings should have it, neither that any 
should not have it ; for which cause it seemeth to stand altogether by 
human right, that unto Christian kings there is such dominion given.’ 
—‘ Ecc). Pol.,’ Book viii, ch. 2, § 6. 


To say nothing of the absence of Divine authority for the 
assumption of such a function by the State; or of the diametri- 
cally opposite inculeation of the principles and methods of His 
kingdom by our Lord ; or of the absence of adequate criteria for 
the determination of the truth by the civil Government; or of 
the different truths which different Governments would deter- 
mine ; it is sufficient for our present argument that the British 
Government has formally renounced all claim to such a function. 
If, in England and Ireland, the Sovereign is the legal head of 
an Episcopal Church, in Scotland she is the equally legal head of 
the Presbyterian Church; while in the colonies she is the head 
of no Church at all. Free Churches in Britain, are every whit 
as legal and are as fully recognised and protected by the State 
as Established Churches. The difference between Free Churches 
and State Churches is not a difference in legality, but a differ- 
ence only in prerogative. Further, in order to discharge this 
function of determining the true Church, that it may ally itself 
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therewith, it is manifestly necessary that the civil Govern- 
ment itself should be of ‘ one faith, and one baptism ;’ whereas, 
by formal enactments, the British Legislature has abolished all 
religious distinctions among its members, and may include Jews, 
Infidels, Turks, or Mormons, as well as Roman Catholics. It 
has declared that the basis of the nation is not even Christianity, 
but citizenship. It has thus deliberately destroyed the only 
basis upon which the theory can rest. This theory demands for 
its full realization not only coincidence of belief in those who 
govern, but a repression of all dissent in those who are governed. 
Compromise and toleration destroy it. 

The other theory cf Establishments is that which Warburton 
and Paley represent, viz., that the particular Church established 
shall be that of the majority. This of course denies all respon- 
sibility on the part of the Government for the truth or falsehood 
of the doctrine held by the Church. In a Mohammedan country, 
it would establish Islamism ; in India, Hinduism. On this theory 
any Church, deeming itself the true Church, might refuse esta- 
blishment ; but it would have no right to hinder the establish- 
ment of any other Church that it might deem a false one, if that 
happened to consist of the majority of the people. 

‘A national Church,’ says Mr. Llewellyn Davis, ‘is possible 
‘only where a certain creed is professed by a majority of the 
‘ nation.’-—(‘ Essays on Church Policy,’ p. 50). 

Either then the Episcopal Church of this country is esta- 
blished, because, in the judgment of the British Government it 
is the true Church of Christ; or, because it is the Church of the 
majority of the people. That in the judgment of the Govern- 
ment it is not the one true Church of Christ, is clear, from the 
fact that the same Government has established also a Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland ; nor would any Government venture 
to deny to the Nonconforming Churches of the kingdom the 
character of true Churches. Even Hooker never thought of 
maintaining the exclusive validity of Episcopacy. His argument 
is directed against the Puritans, who denied to it all validity. 
And such were the views of the Reformers generally. The 
exclusive pretensions of the Episcopal Church date only from 
the fatal Act of Uniformity. Only the majority theory there- 
fore remains. That this has practically been the theory upon 
which the establishment of churches in this country has pro- 
ceeded, is manifest from their history. In England, first, 
Roman Catholics, then Presbyterians and Independents, were 
deposed for Episcopalians. In Scotland, Episcopalians were 
deposed for Presbyterians. 

No sane man could imagine that if the question of an Estab- 
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lished Church were now to be determined, the Episcopal Church 
would be placed in her present position. The Caurch of Henry 
VIII. has still a strong hold upon the affections of a large section 
of the English people, but it has outlived the popular suffrages 
that it could once command ; and, like all similar institutions, 
continues very largely to exist, in virtue of its traditions, and of 
its vested interests. But, in an age of intelligence and freedom 
like this, no tenure can be more precarious. We do not, however, 
regret the tenacity of traditional sentiment; it is one of the 
conditions of national health and security; it attempers rough 
processes of practical adaptation ; and thus, while needful reforms 
are not hindered, they are wisely regulated, and kept from 
being injuriously precipitous. 

What then is to be the Church of the future? Ecclesiastical 
change, if not revolution, there must shortly be. Neither in 
Treland, Scotland, nor England can the Church of the minority 
long maintain its position as an establishment. The current 
of public opinion has set in strongly in one direction ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that it will so continue to flow; nor can 
any amount of protest, vituperation, or lament affect it. The 
wild fowl that scream over the steady tide might as reasonably 
expect to divert its current. Churchmen may vehemently urge 
long prescription, or even Divine right; but unless they furnish 
proof as well as asseveration it will avail them no more than the 
same plea availed the Church of Rome at the Reformation. 
They may declare disestablishment to be spoliation; but the 
instinctive moral sense of the nation will distinguish between 
private property and endowment, and national property en- 
trusted upon conditions and for specific purposes to a Church 
corporation ; and it will refuse to believe that it is either God- 
less or wrong to transfer revenues, which Parliament has con- 
stantly asserted its right to deal with, if, in the judgment of the 
nation they can be better disposed of. It will, too, persist in 
making a distinction between the Church of Christ and the 
endowment of any one section of it with special prerogatives ; 
and it may come to be so perverse as to think that the interests 
of the former demand the abolition of the latter. It will refuse 
to see even a shadow of iniquity, the expediency thereof being 
demonstrated, in transferring its endowments to any other Church 
or Churches; or, if it deem it more expedient, in withholding 
endowment from all, and applying it to other national uses. The 
inviolability of Church property, as such, cannot be maintained. 
At one time or another every nation has been compelled to 
secularize it for the common weal. Henry VIII. did so. It is 
now being done in Italy and Spain. Amid the applause of 
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Europe, the Romish Church is made to disgorge its ill-gotten 
and ill-used wealth. It is impossible to decide upon abstract 
principles whether Church property should be secularized or 
not. Only expediency can determine it. Endowment is only 
a means, not anend. It may help the purpose for which it is 
given, or it may hinder it. In one case secularization may be 
be both righteous and expedient; in another case it may be 
neither. Even over the strictly personal charities of private 
bequest it has been found expedient to endow Charity-com- 
missioners with a power to overrule, for the public weal, the 
expressed intentions of the donors. English Episcopalians— 
some of them at least—do not pray for the souls of Catholic 
founders. And beneath these principles there lies another, 
deeper and broader still, which, more or less, will always 
influence such reasonings, viz., the moral limits of a dead 
man’s right to control the possessions of the living world ; 
and to demand of the civil authorities of a country, that they 
insist upon his directions being complied with. So long as 
endowments and bequests are manifestly conducing to the 
public good, it may be a moral obligation; but so soon as 
the necessary changes that time brings— 


‘Omnium rerum, heus, vicissitudo est,’ 


shall have made them injurious, or even useless, then the 
obligation is, at any cost of seeming perversion, to apply 
them to some uses conducive to modern interests — ‘ Salus 
‘ populi suprema lex. 

The alternative put by Lord Mayo, with an inadvertence 
likely to be as memorable as it has been fatal, in the case of the 
Irish Church, ‘levelling up’ or ‘levelling down’—the equal 
endownment of all, or the simple disendowment of all, is really 
the only alternative now, in the case of all establishments. This 
men like Dean Stunley have fully accepted. It is true that, in 
virtue of its flagrant anomaly, the Irish Church is the instance 
immediately before us for practical legislation ; but our legis- 
lators will blunder very terribly, if it be not settled in the light 
of great principles. They will be empirics, not statesmen, if 
they shut their eyes to principles lying beyond it, which are 
equally applicable to the English and Scottish Establishments. 
Great questions cannot be settled by mere expedients; and the 
policy is as blundering as it is fatal, that does not first clearly 
determine great principles, and then proceed to their application 
in any given instance as the expediency of circumstances may 
dictate. 

If, then, the fundamental principle upon which nearly all 
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statesmen are agreed, is the equity and necessity of placing all 
Churches and creeds upon a footing of perfect civil and legal 
equality ; the question comes, In which direction is religious 
equality to be established? And, unless we have altogether 
failed in our previous argument, we have virtually given our 
reply to it. 

t is most important in justifying this reply to remember 
that hitherto the advances towards equality which have been 
made in England have been uniformly by a process of disestab- 
lishment. Through many generations, and by successive acts 
of enfranchisement, prerogative has been surrendered, und 
disability removed. The long interval between Elizabeth and 
Victoria presents no greater contrast than in the relative 
positions of Nonconformists. And in no single instance has 
the approach towards equality been a process of levelling up ; 
save indeed by the Regium Donum, and the Maynooth grant,— 
the former repudiated in England by its recipients, and both 
so preposterously inadequate in amount, and so unsatisfactory 
in effect, that they need not affect the general statement. The 
uniform process, otherwise, has been a process of ‘levelling 
down ;’—extorting from the dominant Church the relinquish- 
ment of exclusive prerogatives. Unless, therefore, the entire 
policy of the past is to be reversed, this must be the process 
of the future. Each step of advance has only prepared for 
a nearer and more resolute approach to the goal. It is a 
true instinct that prompts prerogative to speak of conces- 
sions as only an encouragement and facility for further 
demands. Each concession of right, each degree of freedom, 
elevates the man, places him upon a higher level of vision, 
disciplines him to a greater power of self-conduct, and enables 
him more freely to put forth his energy. And so long as any 
degree of right is withholden, he will be increasingly earnest in 
demanding it. The goal of to-day is the starting-place of to- 
morrow. No men are so terrible as men partiaily emancipated ; 
either bind them tightly or set them wholly free. If, in the ful- 
ness of their prerogative, the Tories of the past have been im- 
potent to withhold the first demands of equity, is it likely that 
they will be able now to withhold what remains to be won ? 

It is admitted that the ‘levelling down’ process was not 
the fundamental theory of early Nonconformity. In every 
instance of secession the causes have been spiritual, not eccle- 
siastical; practical, not theoretical. John Owen had no more 
objection to a State Church than John Wesley, or Dr. Chalmers. 
If the State Church might but be at once national in its in- 
clusiveness, and spiritual in its character ; controlled by civil 
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law, and yet religiously free ; endowed by the State, and yet full 
of vigour for the conversion of the world; an upholder of the 
truth, and yet equitable to all who differed from it, it might 
be maintained. But this ideal has been possible in no state of 
society, least of all is it possible now, when theological thought 
and religious life are intelligent and free; and consequently 
are rich and healthy in diversified development. It was onl 
as practical experience of Church life taught them, that they 
came to see that all State Establishments are per se incom- 
wenys with the spiritual liberties of the Church on the one 
and, and with the social rights of the citizen on the other; and 
that the only possibility of either is a common disestablishment. 
Nor does this process of ‘levelling down’ involve any atheistic 
theories about the State. None more fully than Free Church- 
men regard its Divine institution de jure, and its Divine order de 
facto. ‘The powers that be are ordained of God.’ For its own 
proper ends Civil government is as Divine as Church govern- 
ment. Nor is it necessary for Free Churchmen to receive 
Macaulay’s meagre theory of the State that ‘the primary end of 
‘ government is a purely temporal end, the protection of the 
‘ persons and property of men.’ This is unnecessarily to degrade 
the State. It may surely be conceived of as existing for the 
highest moral and religious ends, and as bound to seek all ends 
in a moral and religious manner, without constructing the 
fiction of a ‘ State conscience ;’ or deeming it needful that it 
should take a particular Church into organized connection with 
it. The promotion of religion, even, may demand that it should 
not do this. Least of all, is it necessary to receive Dean Stanley’s 
astounding notion, that the secular State and the spiritual Church 
are identical, and that the best administration of the latter is the 
agency of the former? Unless every conception of the Church 
of Christ which the New Testament gives us, as a fellowship 
of believing and religious men, be fallacious, the two are very 
far from being identical. Nor can the functions of the one be 
conceived as involving the functions of the other, without 
degrading the Church to a mere State department, on a level 
with the army, or the police. Whatever embodiment of religious 
life be possible to the State, assuredly it has never been invested 
by Christ with governmental control over His spiritual Church. 
Why, asks Mr. Llewellyn Davies, is ‘the British nation less 
‘ worthy to legislate for a Church than the section of it which 
‘ constitutes the Congregationalist denomination?’ The 19th 
Article of his own Church will tell him. The ‘Church of 
‘Christ is a congregation of faithful men,’ &c., a society 
formed on the avowed grounds of common religious character, 
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and for specific religious purposes. The ‘ British nation’ makes 
no pretension to such character, and can hardly be suspected of 
bearing it. Does Mr. Davies think with Dean Stanley, that 
visible Churches are in no wise to be distinguished from the 
indiscriminate mass of the nation? or does he construe the 
parable of the draw-net so largely, as to think that it forbids the 
Church to attempt any discrimination at all in its membership; 
that it enjoins upon it to receive the nation en masse; and pro- 
hibits all exercise of discipline ? If so, is it not a pity that our 
Lord and His Apostles spake of Churches at all; the simple re- 
cognition of the nation would have been less confusing. Religious 
principles, and tempers, and aims, are no doubt the obligation 
of the statesman ; as they are of the merchant, and of the parent, 
and of every man, whatever his relationships and duties. A 
godless statesman is as great an offender against God, and falls 
as far short of his responsibilities as a godless parent ; but it does 
not follow that a religious profession is the condition of either; 
or that even religious statesmen must form an organic relation 
with any organized ecclesiastical body. There are religious 
obligations pertaining to statesmen, as there are civil obligations 
pertaining to Churchmen; but these do not necessitate inter- 
ference with each other’s respective functions. 

Two evils will inevitably result from such connection of Church 
and State. The State will intrude into the internal government 
of the Church; and the Church will embarrass the equitable 
administration of the State. No more striking illustration of 
both could be adduced than the actual history of the English 
Establishment. On the side of the Church, almost every pre- 
cious right and power of a Christian society has been usurped 
by the State;—the appointment of bishops and dignitaries, 
which the executive Government of the day has absolutely 
assumed; leaving the Church only the miserable fiction of the 
congé d’élire ;—the appointment of pastors, which has passed 
entirely into the hands of patrons, has become an item of per- 
sonal property, is bequeathed by will, or is bought and sold by 
an auctioneer, or is given at absolute pleasure ;*—the deter- 
mination of ritual, which rests with the secular Parliament ;— 
judgment of doctrine, which is. the function of the Judicial 


* Thus, while we are writing, the following announcement appears in 
the ‘John Bull,’ (November 28), ‘ we learn with great pleasure that the 


-* Lord Chancellor has conferred upon the Rev. J. S. Sidebotham the 


‘ vicarage of All Saints with St. Mary in the Castle and St. Mildred’s, 
‘Canterbury. Mr. Sidebotham was the editor of the ‘ Oxford Times,’ has 
* been an occasional contributor to our columns, and has worked very heartily 
‘ for the Conservative cause, and is, moreover, a sound Churchman.’ Can 
any Church long survive so utter a prostitution of its pastoral office ? 
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Committee of Privy Council, which is a supreme court of 
lawyers and legislators. Discipline is virtually lost; but that 
which is yet possible, is administered by her Majesty’s judges in 
secular law-courts. The maintenance of the ministry has become 
the charge, not of the congregation, but of the State; to the 
infinite detriment of both minister and people. It would scarcely 
be possible in Christendom to find an abdication of all the 
rightful functions of a Church, more complete, or humiliating. 
On the side of the State, nothing has so perplexed legislation, 
or maimed its results, as the intrusive and imperative claims 
of the Church. In every act of legislation it has asserted pre- 
rogative, and claimed privilege, and created civil injustice, as be- 
tween one Church and another; and originated social animosities 
and resentments, as between citizens. For the last fifty years, a 
very large part of our legislation has been engrossed by the 
reversal of intolerant ecclesiastical laws, or the redress of inju- 
rious ecclesiastical grievances. Our statesmen have had no more 
terrible perplexities than these ecclesiastical rectifications. Even 
yet the fiercest and most protracted conflicts in Parliament are 
waged over such matters. Who would not rejoice, were our 
civil legislation entirely disentangled from ecclesiastical affairs ; 
and the Episcopal Church purged from the Erastian leprosy 
which so disastrously affects both her life and her worship, her 
doctrine and her support ? 

And yet, although facts have gone so terribly against them, 
there are still most able and estimable men who cannot purge 
their vision, or turn their hearts from the ideal of a State Church, 
in which the Citizen and the Christian, the Civil society and the 
Church society—shall be conterminous and identical. This old 
Platonic dream has had a strange fascination for some of the 
noblest minds: Hooker and Coleridge, Arnold and Chalmers, 
Bunsen and Stanley, are among its advocates. It can hardly be 
reasoned with; it is a sentiment rather than a principle. All 
actualities are against it; it evades all attempts to embody it 
in definite forms. It is the religious sentiment, legitimately 
demanding religiousness in the statesman, but demanding it in 
an illegitimate way ; unable to disabuse itself of the confusion 
between a religious organization, and a religious life entering 
into all things, animating every act of Government, and imbuing 
all legislation, and all ecclesiastical organizations. Nationality 


becomes a mania when it demands the sacrifice to itself of every- - 


thing else. 

Uniformity of belief and worship being out of the question, in 
the present state of the Churches of Great Britain, it is pro- 
posed by various theorists, of whom Dean Stanley may be taken 
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as the representative, to do the thing that is the next best to it 

—namely, to include all existing Church societies in a common 

State Establishment, and, of course, endowment. The civil 

Government is to establish religious equality, not by disendow- 

ing the Church now established, but by establishing all other 

Churches and creeds by its side;—from Romanism to Mor- 

monism, from Dr. Pusey’s to Mr. Congreve’s. The statesmen of 
France had recourse to this process of equalizing churches before 

the law, but the result has not been encouraging. Dean Stanley, 

however, would stop somewhat short of this. He proposes to 

retain so much of doctrinal requirement as is to be found in the 
Apostles’ Creed; thereby excluding many Rationalists, some Uni- 

tarians, and all Jews and Infidels. But herein the theory confesses 

its empirical character: a principle of equity would demand that 
none should be excluded. In secular legislation, it is true, the 
old maxim holds good, de minimis non curat lex ; positive laws 
cannot possibly regard exceptional cases; but a principle of 
religious equity must do so: matters of religious conscience 
claim an absolute and universal exemption from all legal disa- 
bilities. Hence they demand of secular authority, not positive 
prescription, but only protection in such action as they may think 
right. The conscience of an Atheist or a Mormon is, before the 
law, as sacred as that of a Christian; and the legislation is false 
in principle that puts upon him any disability beyond the social 
disrepute which of themselves pernicious principles involve. 
Nor is it any just argument that those excluded are compara- 
tively few. So were the early Christians among the Jews; and, 
in the second century, among the Pagans of the Roman Empire. 
So were Nonconformists in the days of Elizabeth. Equity, like 
truth, does not depend upon majorities. It is at any rate con- 
ceivable that the sect which is the smallest now, may, in course 
of time, become the largest; and there is ncither equity nor 
philosophy in so legislating, as that, in the process they will have 
to endure a repetition of what Nonconformists have endured. 
Common disendowment is a principle of absolute religious 
equality that never can involve injustice, however the proportion 
of sects may alter. Under no circumstances, therefore, save 
those of overwhelming practical necessity, should it be departed 
from. Equitable endowment of all is at any time a practical 
impossibility ; and can be no permanent basis for social order 
that is ever undergoing flux and change. It is, in fact, a tem- 


‘|porary expediency, and not a self-adjusting principle. 


Further; any scheme of common establishment and endow- 
ment, if equitable, must involve a distribution of ecclesiastical 
revenues in proportions corresponding with relative magnitudes. 
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Our Episcopalian friends must not imagine that Nonconformists 
will gladly enter the charmed circle of National Establishment 
on any terms, only too thankful to be permitted to pick up the 
crumbs that fall from its sumptuous table; they must not sup- 
pose that they would accept a ‘ Regium Donum’ while the great 
bulk of endowments were retained by their present possessors ; 
or that Nonconformists would meekly recognise in Episcopalians 
any form of the primus inter pares. It is, we believe, altogether 
impossible that Churches whose history has been one long protest 
against all forms of establishment, and who on principle volun- 
tarily relinquished their ‘Regium Donum,’ should, under any 
circumstances, consent to either endowment or establishment; 
but assuredly, if they did, they would insist upon the abolition 
of every vestige of invidious distinction, upon an equitable dis- 
tribution of revenues and offices, and upon a legal equality of 
function. Whatever expedients for satisfying their just claims 
may be devised, therefore, they will in no way or degree be 
diverted from their simple and equitable demand of perfect reli- 
gious equality. 

In seeking the abolition of all establishments, as in their con- 
ception the only possible means of realizing this, Free Church- 
men are fully conscious of the intricate entanglement of things 
ecclesiastical and secular; they desire no anarchical rectification; 
the tenacity of prerogative, the power of tradition, and the fears 
of ‘weak brethren’ would prevent it, if they did. But they do 
demand that this principle of religious equality before the law 
be conceded; that every possible redress of their disabilities 
be afforded ; and that, step by step, and with as much speed as 
is compatible with good order, every form and degree of eccle- 
siastical prerogative be abolished. They demand of statesmen 
that they put before them as the goal to be strenuously aimed at 
absolute religious equality among citizens. There is nothing 
new in this demand. It is the principle for which Noncon- 
formists have always contended; they see in it nothing un- 
reasonable ; they claim no ascendency over others, they are not 
willing for others to have ascendency over them. To this issue 
the progress of generations has been steadily tending. One by 
one difficulties have been overcome und prerogatives have been 
surrendered ; and they now are incomparably fewer than they 
were even half a century ago. 

Once more; incongruous as is any scheme of general endow- 
ment in the light of equitable principles, its practical difficulties 
would by found greater still. In the first place; on this theory 
every pretence to a national conscience or a national religiousness, 
must be relinquished. Instead of asserting for itself a corporate 
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religious character, by the recognition and endowment of the true 
Church, it would explicitly assert that truth was not the condition 
of endowment. It would act upon the immoral principle of treat- 
ing truth and error as indifferent; and just in proportion as 
Churches diverged, the bond that included them would be lax. 
In this way an approximate civil equity might be secured, but 
all religiousness would be sacrificed. A national society would 
be created, hut it would cease to be a Church. On the principle 
of common disendowment, the State may possibly keep a con- 
science; on the principle of common endowment, it is utterly 
impossible. Even as the Church now established tries to realize 
catholicity, it sacrifices conviction ; and those who urge it, have 
to base their argument on the unimportance of dogmatic truth ; 
goodness is truth, and truth evaporates into a mere sentiment. 
This is really the tone of the ‘ Essays on Church Policy.’ Almost 
every writer finds it necessary to denounce or disparage dogma. 
Just in proportion as the Establishment gathers into its organi- 
zation, and under its common formularies, men of diverse beliefs, 
it ceases to be a Church—‘ the pillar and ground of the truth’— 
and surrenders almost everything committed by Christ to its 
keeping. And, what is worse, it justifies this by a casuistry the 
morality of which falls below that of mercantile, or social life. 
But, it is urged; in the Established Church, as its formularies 
are now interpreted, there is more freedom than can be realized 
in any one of the Free Churches, whose formularies are con- 
scientiously maintained. We fully grant it. Nothing is more 
easy than to confer freedom by evading law, and relaxing morals; 
but the result is hardly conducive to either good order, or virtue. 
There was greater freedom in the mad days of the French 
Revolution than there is in constitutional England; if by 
freedom the mere absence of restraint is meant. Freedom is 
only one of the factors of the social or religious equation ; right 
and truth are the other; and the freedom that is obtained at the 
expense of right and truth is accursed ;—men call it licentious- 
ness. He, therefore, who puts in a plea for the freedom enjoyed 
in the Established Church must first determine the relation of 
that freedom to rectitude. If honourable respect to Church 
formularies be disregarded, if fidelity to the truth of Christ 
be sacrificed, if the conscience be manipulated to a dangerous 
flexibility, the freedom thus obtained is surely to be neither 
vaunted nor desired ; instead of a glory, it is simply an immor- 
ality. In our simplicity, we have always thought that dogma 
was as essential to every Church society as religious life ; that 
the very basis of a Church was agreement in theological dogma, 
and sympathy of religious life. Our forefathers thought so, 
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and became Nonconformists. The fathers of the Eagle Church 
thought so, and to determine the dogmas of their Church they 
imposed the creeds and the thirty-nine Articles ; which they very 
severely enforced : while they had no test at all for mere goodness, 
or religious life. What, then, are we to think of their modern 
successors, who propose entirely to reverse these conditions,—to 
annul all requirements of doctrine, and to base the National Church 
upon mere religious sympathies? That it is perfectly legitimate 
for them to seek this reversal of the primary principles of their 
Church organization we do not dispute; but they must relinquish 
all pretence to be in the succession of the Reformers, and to be 
maintainers of the doctrinal standards of their Church. What 
real Church society, moreover, can there be, when ministers and 
members of the same community may deny each other’s funda- 
mental doctrine, and repudiate each other’s worship ; assail each 
other with the gravest imputations, and vituperate each other 
with the bitterest animosity ? so that the Evangelical excludes 
from his pulpit the Ritualist, and the Ritualist the Broad Church- 
man, more rigidly than, perhaps, any one of the three would 
exclude the Nongonformist. A Church society, if it mean any- 
thing, is an organized fellowship ; in which, men having affinities 
of theological thought and of religious feeling associate together ; 
in which spiritual life seeks the communion of kindred lives; in 
which men unite in common worship under common forms, and 
engage in common service. But, so far from realizing this, the 
Established Church is torn by schisms, and embittered by 
antagonisms, more violent than any that are to be found without 
its pale. It is at the best held together by a circling hoop 
of sheer legal force, which coerces its manifold antipathies. 
When Nonconformists differed from the formularies of the State 
Church, they avowed their difference by open separation ; and 
vindicated their sincerity by great sacrifices. State Churchmen 
differ even in a greater degree, and they remain within it: need 
it be debated which is the nobler position? The true conditions 
of freedom are, not, that men who differ should be held together 
by elastic formulz, so as deceptively to cover the inner discord 
by an outward cloak of uniformity ; but, that all who think and 
feel alike, should have unrestricted liberty to form Church socie- 
ties for themselves ; in which they may openly maintain the doc- 
trines they believe, and heartily unite in the worship they pre- 
fer. Freedom of political life does not demand that members of 
the ‘ Reform Club,’ and of the ‘ Carlton,’ of the ‘ Atheneum,’ and 
of the ‘ Army and Navy,’ should all be incorporated in one society ; 
nor is it violated, because the members of the one are excluded 
from the other. Itis no intolerance if Mr. Disraeli be black- 
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balled at the ‘Reform,’ and Mr. Gladstone at the ‘Carlton.’ All 
conditions of freedom are fulfilled when Liberals and Tories have 
secured to them liberty to form clubs according to their respec- 
tive political opinions. Nor is there any reason why men should 
not differ as widely about ecclesiastical as they do about political 
matters ; or why they should not embody their differences in 
analogous ways. Of all the shallow sophistries that sensible men 
adduce for argument, this is surely the most puerile. It can be 
accounted for only by the glamour, which the inexpugnable idea 
of a national establishment throws upon those who are practically 
ignorant of what the life of Free Churches really is. The concep- 
tion of a National Church has taken possession of them, just as the 
conception of a temporal kingdom took possession of the disciples ; 
and all spiritual representations and urgencies are lost upon them. 
In all their reasoning, they begin by postulating an establish- 
ment; and very desperately a try to make the untoward facts 
of our present British religious life conform to it. Whereas, the 
Free Churches of this kingdom have grown to such a magnitude, 
diversities of religious belief and worship have become so pro- 
nounced, that the very fundamental conditions of an establish- 
ment are no longer possible ; no conceivable scheme thereof, can 
secure either civil equity or religious fidelity. The only condi- 
tions of real and faithful Church life henceforth possible, are, 
that all men be at perfect liberty to form Church societies, as 
their affinities may prompt; that the civil government secure to 
all equal protection ; and that ecclesiastical societies be no longer 
confounded with the ‘holy Church of Christ throughout the 
‘ world.’ Making allowance for such exceptions, as in things 
human there will ever be, this will be the best security, not only 
for the liberties of all, but for the liberty of each; for public 
sentiment will sufficiently regulate the conditions of membership 
in each Church society. 

We will conclude this paper with a few words concerning 
sundry exceptions to Free Church life, upon which great stress 
is laid by writers, who, while they cannot deny its success, are 
evidently solicitous to find reason why they should resent it ; 
not an unnatural feeling, their circumstances being considered ; 
but, failing to discover practical excellencies in the Established 
Church, are ingenious in discovering theoretic defects in Free 
Churches. 

That Free Churches have their defects, some of them grave 
ones, no sensible man would question. In the practical working 
out of Free Church life there are evils that we freely acknow- 
ledge, and that we would fain see removed ; evils, too, from which 
State Churches are exempt. But in the decision of every great 
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question, as Whately taught us when at school, objections have 
not an absolute, but only a relative weight. The real question is, 
not whether one system has evils from which another 1s exempt ; 
but upon which side, in the sum of the evils of both, the balance 
inclines. Whether are the greater, the congregation being con- 
sidered as well as the minister, the evils characteristic of Free 
Churches, or the evils characteristic of State Churches ? 

In the determination of this question, it is essential to bear in 
mind the proper relationship of the Church and its ministers. For 
one right principle, clearly recognised, will often go far to deter- 
mine many doubtful cases. Whether, then, in Churches, and in 
States, do those who are governed exist for the sake of those who 

overn them, or the reverse? In States, the ‘Divine right of kings’ 
been almost universally abandoned. In the Commonwealth, the 
sovereign is the creation of the people. He rules by their inves- 
titure, and during their good pleasure. And it is found, prac- 
tically, that the constitutional monarch, who frankly recognises 
this, always enjoys more dignity, security, and freedom, than the 
despotic monarch, who stands upon his Divine right. Where 
one constitutional throne has been overturned, a dozen despotic 
thrones have fallen. This, then, which is a true principle in the 
Commonwealth of the State, can hardly be a false one in the 
Commonwealth of the Church—the model and mother of all free 
government. That which is the security and freedom of those who 
govern in the one, can hardly be their peril and bondage in the 
other. Beyond all doubt, the ministers of the Church exist for 
its sake, and derive their authority from it. In the State, as 
well as in the Church, ‘the powers that be are ordained of God.’ 
It is God’s ordinance that there should be organized society, 
government, and rule, both of citizens and of Christian disciples. 
But it is not God’s ordinance that in either, men should be ap- 
pointed to office by His direct and independent designation and 
investiture. This is to be the constitution of things ; but it de- 
volves upon society itself so to constitute it. There is a Divine 
right of clergy, therefore, only in the sense in which there is a 
Divine right of kings. Hence, it is no more an argument against 
popular power in the Church, that it may be abused, to the hurt 
of the minister, than it is an argument against popular power in 
the State, that it may be abused, to the hurt of the monarch. Is 
not the argument equally cogent—that despotic sovereigns and 
bishops, and even rectors, have often abused their power, to the 
hurt of the people? In neither case would the true remedy be 
the reversal of the fundamental principle of rule, but the cor- 
rection of the party abusing the power. Even on the ground of 
expediency, it must be deemed a far less evil that a single ruler 
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should be oppressed by a people, than that an entire people 
should be oppressed bya ruler. If the abuse of power is certain, 
it is the minimum of the evil, that it should be on the side of 
the people. 

If, then, it be the true relation of minister and people, that 
ministers are ‘servants of the Church for Jesus’ sake,’ and not 
‘lords over God’s heritage,’ for their own; it can be no reason 
for the reversal of the relationship, that sometimes they are 
treated even as slaves. The true remedy is a higher moral edu- 
cation, a purer spiritual feeling, a greater degree of self-control 
in the Church; and meek patience in the clergy as a chief 
means of it. It is inevitable, that in the process of their moral 
education, both the State and the Church will be guilty of many 
shortcomings and wrongs. Men are educated largely through 
their failures; but there is a vast difference between the evils of 
human nature, which fails in the realization of a right system ; 
and evils inherent in a system itself: the cure of the one is ad- 
vanced by every degree of spiritual enlightenment and growth ; 
for the other there is no cure at all. Asa matter of simple fact, 
however, let us assure our friends, that while the existence of 
such evils in Free Churches is neither to be denied, nor 
thought lightly of, they are ludicrously exaggerated by the 
theoretic logic of those who twit us with them. Nothing can 
be more fallacious than to judge the practical workings of any 
system on d priori principles. We all know how, continually, 
in political life, ratiocinations of this kind are discredited; and 
that extensions of the suffrage, free trade enactments, &c., do 
not produce the evils predicted of them. A thousand subtle and 
uncalculated influences modify their action, and secure a bene- 
ficial result. Ministers of Free Churches, strange to say, do, on 
the whole, rejoice in their position; they are proud of their 
independence, and are confident of the esteem and affection of 
their flocks; and they are simply amused, when their pro- 
tected brethren insist upon it, that they must be grudgingly 
supported, and grossly tyrannized over. By every law of reason 
and of logic, they ought to be ‘destitute, afflicted, tormented,’ 
above all men upon the earth. Each Church, we are told, must 
be democratical, if not anarchi¢al, in an insufferable degree ; and 
as a consequence, unreasonably capricious, and cruelly tyrannous 
over its minister. No doubt such things are to be found in 
Free Churches—this is the characteristic possibility of popular 
power ;—but, we are bold to say, it is a practical evil in a degree 
so unappreciable, that if condolences on this ground were 

roffered to any assembly of the Congregational, or Baptist 
nions, of the Presbyterian Synod, or of the Wesleyan Confer- 
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ence, they would be received with shouts of laughter. Although 
in America, England, and the Colonies, Free Church life is to 
be found to a large extent, and in various forms, it is from none 
of these that the protestation comes: the moans of the actual 
sufferers are not heard amid the cries of their sympathizers ; 
nor has any instance yet been known of an ecclesiastical body 
once emancipated from State control desiring to return to the 
house of their bondage. On the contrary, the longer freedom is 
enjoyed, the more enamoured of it all Churches become. It may 
be, indeed, that we are so subdued to our condition of serfdom, as 
to be unconscious of it—the last wrong that slavery can inflict ;— 
but then, in other things we are generally reputed to be sensitive, 
almost to morbidness, in resenting any infringement of our 
liberties ; and it is scarcely likely, that, in ecclesiastical matters, 
we should meekly bow our necks to a yoke of bondage, which 
the proud spirit of a protected State-Churchman could not 
brook. One thing we must tell our friends, that, if the very 
least of our Churches, or the most tyrannical of our deacons, 
were to attempt to impose upon a minister, such subjection as 
scores of curates endure from their rectors, or squires, it would 
speedily find itself without a minister at all. Mr. Ll. Davis 

enounces the power of the voluntary principle as ‘the power 
‘of a close corporation to exercise pid aise: re control, by the 
‘ vote of the greater number, in matters relating to their own 
‘ faith and worship . . . . against this power individuals have 
‘ no appeal.’—(Essays on Church Policy, p. 62.) Does he think 
the power of control of an individual bishop or rector more 
rightful or salutary ; or that individuals in his own church have 
more power of appeal? Why, neither minority nor majority 
has any vestige of power at all. 

In their high appreciation of the sacredness of freedom, and 
in their broad manly love for it, ministers of Free Churches 
are so unwise in their generation as to maintain that the 
people have rights and liberties as well as the clergy; and 
even against the presumed instincts of their order, they contend 
that it is an invasion of the most sacred of all rights, for ministers 
to be imposed upon those who are to be dependent upon them 
for the nurture of their religious life, regardless either of the 
fitness of the minister or the consent of the people; and that it 
is unreasonable and scandalous that forms of worship, and extra- 
vagancies of ritual should be enforced upon a congregation of 
worshippers at the caprice of a clergyman, despite even its 
protest. Surely this, the most sacred and momentous of all 
relationships, is not to be the only exception in social life to the 
requirement of mutual consent. Mr. Ll. Davies has an insuper- 
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able objection to the choice of a pastor by the congregation, 
which he deems humiliating, and incompatible with indepen- 
dence. Does he deem it more dignified, or more conducive to 
the interests of either pastor or people, that he shall be appointed 
by a Lord Chancellor, or a private patron, or at an auction mart? 
We venture to think that if at any time Free Church ministers 
have been scourged by their people with whips, Episcopalian con- 
gregations have been scourged by their rulers with scorpions ; 
and that the evils of the one tyranny are not to be compared with 
the evils of the other. Nay, further, we think that it is not 
possible to inflict upon a congregation a greater social and 
religious wrong, than to impose upon it a minister who is either 
intellectually or spiritually incompetent to teach it. It is the 
very glory of Free Churches that they insist upon their ministers 
being qualified to do their work; that he whose office it is to 
teach them and to lead them in the way to Heaven, shall be com- 
petent and worthy. Asa rule, they are marvellously patient ; but 
there are limits beyond which incompetence will not be endured— 
nor should it. We can wish the Established Church no greater 
blessing than a degree of dependence upon its congregations, 
which would rid it of some hundreds of utterly incompetent 
ministers. 

Let our friends give us credence when we say that in Free 
Churches, even in the least, there are so many subtle counter- 
actions and checks upon tyranny, so free a play of diversified 
opinion, and so wholesome a jealousy of illicit or inordinate 
power, that the cases are very few indeed where the proper 
constitutional freedom of the minister is not secured to him. 
Rarely, save as a troublesome churchwarden or squire might 
annoy a vicar; never, as an overbearing rector might tyrannize 
over a curate, is the Free Church minister troubled, even by 
the rich and domineering deacon, who, in Episcopal essays and 
fictions, is the béle noire of vulgar ignorance and insolence. 

Mr. Byrne puts the objection in another form. He thinks 
that the ruling power in Voluntary Churches is ‘not exactly 
‘the rich, for in some cases they are not the most ready to 
‘ contribute ;’ but, he will not admit that it may be the pious— 
the self-sacrificing sentiment of the community. With an 
instinct that must surely be generated by the admixture 
of temporal ‘livings’ and spiritual interests in Established 
Churches, for it is almost uniform among his brethren, he 
can conceive of nothing higher or other than a sinister and 
unworthy influence. ‘The money power of sectarian zeal,’ he 
calls it. ‘The tendency of the Voluntary system is, by making 
‘its clergy dependent on the money power of sectarian zeal, to 
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‘exaggerate in theirs whatever is most characteristic of the 
‘religious body in those members of it who are its most 
‘ efficient supporters,’—‘ to stereotype the narrowness of sects, 
‘and to maintain their differences. —(Essays on the Irish 
Church, p. 31). 

Our only reply to this subtle and far-fetched d priori reasoning 
must, we fear, be a very unphilosophical appeal to vulgar facts, 
and, we regret to say, in the proverbially odious way of com- 
parison. But our censors lay the necessity upon us. 

At the present moment, among the multiplied diversities of 
the Free Churches of Great Britain, there is not, so far as we are 
aware, a single controversy waging ; and such throughout their 
history have been very exceptional, for this simple reason,—they 
recognise in others the rights which they themselves claim; their 
differences, therefore, are preferences, not animosities. Their 
ministers freely and courteously exchange pulpits, and meet 
together on terms of perfect brotherhood ; their intercommunion 
being so much a matter of course that it is neither talked about 
nor thought about. Baptists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and 
Episcopalians are not only found in the membership of Con- 
gregational Churches, but, especially the two former, frequently 
hold office therein as deacons; no one ever thinking of their 
ecclesiastical peculiarities. "When the disruption of the Church 
of Scotland took place, most of the Free Churches of England 
made collections for the necessities of their seceding Presbyterian 
brethren. Where is the evidence of the sectarian spirit ? 

What, on the other hand, must be said about the sectarian spirit 
of the Established Church? Is it not, with the solitary exception 
of the Church of Rome, the narrowest and most exclusive in 
Christendom? Are not its pulpits closed against the ministers 
of all other Churches, even against those of its sister Establish- 
ment in Scotland? Dr. Macleod often preaches in Congregational 
pulpits: never, although the Queen’s chaplain, in an Episcopal 
one. In the Exhibition year, men like Tholuck, D’Aubigné, 
and De Pressensé, were relegated by their Episcopal brethren ¢o 
their school rooms; their pulpits being forbidden. Do not their 
ministers, with some noble exceptions, shun all possible inter- 
course with ministers of other Churches; refusing to enter their 
places of worship ; passing by on the other side, when they see 
them in the streets; often openly denouncing them? If some 
less unchristian clergyman ventures to take a service in a Non- 
conforming Church the instant prohibition of his bishop is the 
result. Are not Episcopal organs full of the bitterest and most 
insolent vituperations and sneers? What is Sectarianism if 
this is not? And, as if these notes of Sectarianism, generated, 
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- we presume, by the Establishment principle, certainly not by the 
Voluntary principle, were not enough, the Church is broken up 
into little sects of its own, more intense in their reciprocal 
hatreds, more resolute in their mutual avoidance, than any other 
Protestant bodies in Christendom. Is it not astounding that 
able “gi temperate writers like Mr. Byrne can ignore such 
facts 

That, in comparison with the clergy of the Establishment, 
ministers of Free Churches do not suffer for lack of support, will 
be admitted by all who are competent to pronounce an opinion. 
That there are cases of culpable inadequacy in every Church, is 
too certain, but probably the most flagrant are to be found in 
the Establishment. 

A more plausible objection to Free Churches is their alleged 
inability to supply with adequate religious instruction the poorer 
sections of large towns, and the rural districts of the country. 
Of the theory of the parochial system it is impossible to speak 
too highly ; but it can work only under conditions which in 
England have long been obsolete ; and practically it has utterly 
broken down, especially in towns. The rapid increase of the 
population, and the growth of Free Churches, have reduced 
it to an inefficient and vexatious anomaly. Like all broken 
machinery, it cumbers and does not help. It has become as 
unreal as is the territorial rule in England of Roman prelates. 
Looking at its entire working since the Reformation, it may, 
we think, without any violation of charity, be said, that it 
has been more efficient in supplying the clergy with livings 
than the people with competent pastors. Concerning the 
adequacy of Free Churches to provide for the poorer populations 
of the land, we would remark— 

(1.) They have never yet been fairly tried ; save, perhaps, in 
large towns. A Free Church, in an English village, is at a great 
disadvantage side by side with the Parish Church, the endowed 
clergyman, and the territorial squire. The true marvel is that 
they are found so generally as they are. It is therefore scarcely 
generous for a State Churchman, who for generations has laid a 
heavy hand upon Nonconformists, and arrayed against him 
overwhelming social influences, to twit him with a disability 
that he himself has done his best to inflict. Let there be a fair 
field and no favour—the concert and emulation of Churches 
equally self-dependent and free, and then see what will be the 
result. 

(2.) Notwithstanding these disadvantages, Free Churches 
have so increased in England as abundantly to vindicate them- 
selves against such an objection. It would be difficult to find a 
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village, or even a hamlet, in which they have not a chapel or a 
preaching-room. The poorest peasantry, even though paying 
compulsory church-rates, have contributed to the support of a 
ministry of their own preference; often with a liberality that 
must have involved much self-denial. Wesleyan Methodism 
has proved what Free Churches could do for the poorest rural 
districts. Its multitudinous congregations, and those of its nume- 
rous offshoots, are still largely gathered from the lowest classes 
of the population. 

Probably no more impoverished population is to be found 
in Great Britain than that of the six eastern parishes of 
London. Special ecclesiastical provision for them was made by 
Peel’s Church Building Act; the Bishop of London’s Fund has 
largely ministered to them; and they surely have had special 
claims upon the incalculable wealth of the West End and City 
Churchmen, of the most opulent metropolis in the world. What 
are the facts? According to the most reliable returns, obtained 
chiefly, we believe, by the Bishop of London; the accommodation 
provided by the Established Church is 10°6 per cent.; by Free 
Churches, 10°9. In Stepney, 11,540 sittings are provided by 
the former, 16,428 by the latter. Wales, again, is by no means 
the wealthiest part of the United Kingdom; the greater part of 
its landowners and capitalists are Episcopalians ; yet 80 per cent. 
of its church-going population attend Free Churches provided 
and supported by themselves. In Scotland, by no means a 
wealthy country, two-thirds of the people provide their own 
churches and support their own ministers, and at a higher 
average than any Church in Great Britain. In Ireland, most 
impoverished of all, 90 per cent. of the population sustain their 
own Roman Catholic and Presbyterian worship; and so ade- 
quately, that, as on the very highest authority, we are able to 
affirm, the Romish clergy reject all proposals of State endowment, 
on the ground that no practicable scheme could be other than a 
pecuniary disadvantage to them. Do State churchmen know 
that in Free Churches it is almost a fundamental obligation for 


_ the strong to help the weak; or how churches are built, 


ministers subsidized, missions organized, and evangelists sent 
forth ? 

If facts have any force against theories, this objection to Free 
Churches ought to be heard no more; and the preposterous 
claim of the parochial Establishment to be par excellence ‘the 
‘ poor man’s Church,’ ought, in common candour, to be aban- 
doned. The actual condition of Free Churches is a complete 
refutation of both; the poor man does not recognize it as his 
Church, but prefers to provide a Church of his own. Its tone 
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of patronage, its eleemosynary ostentatiousness, are as offensive to 
his sturdy independence as the provisions of the poor law. The 
rich man’s Church the Establishment may fairly claim to be. 
In Ireland, in England, everywhere indeed, whoever else may 
be there or not, the rich are distinctively its worshippers. In no 
distinctive or even equal sense is it the Church of the poor; as 
every Nonconformist congregation will demonstrate. 

The assertion that the Protestant Establishment is either a 
bulwark of Protestantism against Romanism, on behalf of the 
nation, or a preservative from Romanism, on the part of its own 
members, is a delusion which could come only from an obliquity of 
perception, that is a psychological curiosity ; or from an audacity 
of assertion which is something far worse. It is so utterly 
oblivious (1) of the most obvious principles of human nature ; 
and (2) of actual and glaring facts, that it scarcely claims serious 
refutation. No system probably could be devised that would 
more effectually array against Protestant arguments the pre- 
judice, the pride, and the patriotism of Irish Catholics. Instead 
of commending itself by the disinterestedness of its ministers, it 
provides for them the richest endowment in Christendom, and 
compels Roman Catholics to contribute towards their own con- 
version. On the other hand, no system could be devised which 
more effectually prepares certain classes of its members for 
conversion to the Church of Rome. From the Reformation 
the Established Church has avowedly carried in its bosom a 
Romanising party; two nations have struggled in its womb; 
and the Romanisers, with an ever-increasing ascendancy, of 
which the events of the last thirty years ought to convince 
the most incredulous. The Ritualistic party do not now even 
care to conceal their ulterior purposes. Mr. Orby Shipley, in the 
‘Church and the World,’ and in ‘ Tracts for the Day,’ also ‘ The 
Church News,’ and other organs of the party, openly urge the 
maintenance of the Establishment, for the sake of converting 
the whole nation to the Catholic Revival; and of securing a 
national sanction for the Romish principles which they avow. 
Thus, in the third series of ‘The Church and the World,’ p. 52, 
the ultimate aim of the Ritualists is thus italicised, ‘ the restora- 
‘ tion, or the full acknowledgment, in the Church of England, of 
‘every doctrine and every usage common to the Greek and Latin 
‘ Churches before their schism, and still retained by both.’ The 
seven sacraments, including the Mass, Purgatory, the Confes- 
sional, Prayers for the Dead, and indeed all the distinctive 
doctrines of Rome are included in this avowal, and are specifi- 
cally contended for by Mr. Orby Shipley and his friends. 
Evangelicals in the Church, do not, as it appears to us, realize 
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the peril with which they are dallying, or which they are 
vainly trying to arrest with impotent anathemas. Among Free 
Churches, converts to Romanism are almost unknown; from the 
Established Church alone, ee the last thirty years, they have 
taken place by thousands. e recollect seeing, some years 
ago, a printed list of several hundred clergymen alone who had 
seceded to Rome since the publication of ‘ ‘Tracts for the Times.’ 
Even while we write, good Protestants are scandalized by the 
secession of Mr. Pye, son-in-law to the Bishop of Oxford ; and 
by the denunciation by the former of the very Church in which 
he has so long ministered. Yet Churchmen make themselves 
the laughing-stock of the world, by upholding their Establish- 
ment as ‘ the bulwark of Protestantism.’ Where Protestantism 
encounters Romanism on equal terms, as in America, without 
the heavy disadvantage and discredit of civil establishment and 
endowment, the latter has no chance. If the principles and 
laws of Christ’s spiritual kingdom hold good, it must be so. If 
truth, presented to men in the simple beauty of her spirituality, 
and in the moral strength of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice, 
cannot win their admiration and conviction, assuredly she will 
not, when armed with the magistrate’s sword, elevated to high 
civil state, and her hands filled with secular rewards. All 
the mighty forces that have hitherto won the conquests of 
Christ’s kingdom,—the cross and its self-sacrifice, ‘drawing men 
‘ to Christ,’—the missionary and his disinterestedness, ‘ I seek not 
‘ yours, but you,’—the lofty spiritual claims of ‘the kingdom 
‘that is not of this world,’ must be pronounced effete; and 
be superseded by the very powers and sanctions over which 
heretofore they have obtained such signal victories. Then truth 
itself is the strongest thing no longer. Its degenerate power 
asks the protection of Czesar’s sword; its diminished dignity is 
content with a seat upon the steps of Casar’s throne. 

How disestablishment is to be effected, and upon what con- 
ditions, are questions for statesmen; far too complex and difficult 
for lay judgment of ours. What the internal order and condi- 
tion of the Episcopal Church will be when disestablished and 
disendowed, are matters for the grave consideration of her 
authorities. Mr. Bonamy Price says (Zimes, Dec. 11), that 
the Church herself will be dissolved. And theoretically he is 
right. The organized Church is not only the servant of the 
State ; it has been created by the State. The people—the true 
Church—have had no voice in either its constitution or its 
appointments. If, therefore, the State separate itself, the 
organization will have no appointing authority upon which to 
rest. But this is an objection in theory merely; practically 
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the people will accept the constitution of the Church, and by, 
their acceptance authorize it. We may, however, confident] 
predict that many of the fears for both Church and State whic 
take possession of fluttered and timid people, may be safely dis- 
missed. No conditions of disendowment would be accepted by 
any class of Englishmen, and we venture to say by Noncon- 
formists especially, that are not both equitable and safe ; equitable 
towards the Church, and safe for the State. That disendowment 
must go with disestablishment may be accepted as an axiom. 
Endowments are the property of the nation, not of the Episcopal 
Church. Nor could any wise nation permit the existence in its 
midst, of an ecclesiastical corporation, endowed, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s estimate, with some seventy or 
eighty millions sterling, or eight or nine millions per annum. 
The safety of the commonwealth would be incompatible with it. 
As to the Church itself, it will, doubtless, soon adjust itself 
to its altered relations. That, as some fear, it would be left to the 
mercy of the convocations of the two provinces, of its bishops, 
or of its priesthood, there is not the smallest reason to appre- 
hend. Their necessary dependence upon the congregation will 
soon reduce the vagaries of arbitrary authorities to reason, compel 
an adequate representation of the laity, and a consideration of 
the real wants and wishes of the ene ; and, for the first time 
since the Reformation, secure to the Church a rightful influence 
in the administration of its own affairs. That, in a Church 
unaccustomed to self-government and to self-maintenance, there 
may, at first, be some confusion in the readjustment of things, 
some awkwardness in their administration, and some lack in 
pecuniary support, is possible; but remembering the great 
precedent of the Free Church of Scotland, we should say by no 
means probable. Of course all changes in the direction of dis- 
establishment will have to be made considerately, and, up to the 
final issue, gradually; for it is fully to be acknowledged, that it is 
one thing for the Free Churches of England to have been free-born, 
and to have grown up from weakness to strength in necessa 
self-reliance and struggle ; and it is another thing for a Chure 
that from its very birth, and through ten generations, has been 
nurtured by the State, and provided for by the State with every 
requisite of building, of ministry and of worship; and that, 
therefore, notwithstanding noble examples of individual muni- 
ficence, has, so far as the mass of the people are concerned, the 
very first principles of self-help to learn, to be suddenly cast upon 
popular waters, to sink or swim as it may. Feelings of religious 
obligation, habits of generosity and self-denial are not learned in 
aday; but, as sooner or later the plunge must be made, it is well 
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to look it fully in the face, and by ual familiarity to prepare 
for it. Something has been already done; hundreds of district 
Churches are as absolutely dependent upon their cungregetions 
for the maintenance of their ministry and worship as Congrega. 
tional Churches; and are among the best sustained of Episcopal 
places. And, although we have written thus concerning the past 
and future of Free Church principles, we do not suppose that the 
English Establishment will come to an end to-day, or to-morrow, 
The conflict of years is, probably, before us; and for the sake of 
all parties, we venture to say we hope it is; for much has to be 
done yet to prepare the Episcopal Church for its change; and 
nothing is so salutary, its incidental evils notwithstanding, as 
the educational influences of debate and conflict. It must be 
remembered that in one form or another the support of their 
religious institution does ultimately devolve upon the people 
themselves ; it is a mere question of mode and distribution, of 
the more or the less direct support and responsibility. Shall 
the whole nation maintain the institution, or only a section of 
it,—Free Churchmen at the same time maintaining their own as 
well; or shall each Church be committed to the sympathy and 
support of its own members? That the effect of Establishment 
is to paralyze and not to stimulate the activity and generosity 
of those who are the subjects of it, is abundantly clear. And it 
is equally clear that only some inherent stimulus to both energy 
and self-sacrifice could have enabled the Free Churches of 
Britain to have achieved the position they have gained. 

One word more. High above all Church organizations, and 
all the emulations and strifes of sects, are the Divine and spiritual 
things of the Holy Catholic Church of Christ ; to which all forms 
and services of visible Churches are subordinate ; but which also 
these greatly affect. Our material and transitory forms pass, in 
manifold and subtle ways, into spiritual and eternal realities. 
Upon what we are, and do, in our little Churches and sects, the 
glory and greatness, the efficiency and honour of the ‘ whole 
family in heaven and earth’ depend. Beholding us, therefore, 
our perils, our emulations, our strifes, the Great Intercessor 
kneels and prays to his Father. High above the clamour of our 
selfish passions, the bitter words of our ecclesiastical jealousies, 
the vituperations of our narrow intolerance, His holy, earnest, and 
solemn words are heard—‘ That they all may be one; as thou, 
‘Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
‘us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.’ 

And we, our divisions notwithstanding, have so far a sense of 
common brotherhood, and of the great spiritual ends upon which 
His heart is set, that we kneel down behind Him, sometimes 
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side by side, and re-echo His prayer ; that we may ‘ be one’—not 
in mere organizations and forms, but in the holy sympathies 
and charities of a common spiritual relationship,—that every 
cause of offence may be removed, every root of bitterness be rooted 
up, every feeling of jealousy extinguished. But, hearing us thus 
pray, will not He ‘turn round and look upon us, and beholding 
‘ us, grieve for the insincerity and hardness of our hearts?’ For 
will He not see ‘Judah vexing Ephraim, and Ephraim envying 
‘Judah ?’ one brother insisting upon putting his yoke upon the 
neck of another, and demanding that he himself be endowed with 
high prerogative among his brethren,—that every Church beside 
his own be disallowed, or made to contribute to his aggrandize- 
ment,—that the sheaves of all his brethren bow down to his sheaf : 
and deeming himself a model of Christian Catholicity and con- 
descension, because he has gone so far as thus to kneel by his 
brother’s side, and offer this prayer for unity; although when 
his prayer is ended he will carefully go his different way, and, 
as far as possible, refuse all other recognition. Yea, even while 
he thus prays, he refuses to surrender one of his invidious claims, 
or to consent to any arrangement, that shall put his brother and 
himself upon a common Christian level; although he expects 
his brother to manifest a magnanimity and self-sacrifice that will 
waive all objection to such supremacy; a charity which will 
resent no wrong; a patience that will never complain ; a Chris- 
tian affection that feels no bitterness ; and a passive submission 
that neither by word nor deed will do anything to disquiet 
him in the enjoyment of his prerogative. Beholding this, must 
not He ‘ whose eyes are as a flaming fire,’ and whose ‘ways 
are equal,’ rebuke the insincerity of his prayer; bid him ‘ pluck 
‘the beam from out his own eye;’ ‘leave his gift before the 
‘altar, and first be reconciled to his brother ;’ sacrifice every 
selfish claim, every invidious distinction that may either hinder or 
grieve perfect brotherhood ; and remember the great law of His 


kingdom, ‘One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are - 
brethren ?’ 
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‘One generation passeth away, and another cometh;’ and 
though the change steals upon us so gradually that it is almost 
unnoticed, there are times when some special circumstance calls 
attention to the fact that the old men are passing away, and 
giving place to those of a new generation, formed under different 
influences, and bringing to their work new ideas and modes of 
action. A marked change of this character has recently been 
passing over the personnel of the Congregational Union ; so that 
now, very few remain of those who laboured for its formation, 
and presided over the deliberations of its early years. Within 
the last few months the small number of survivors has been 
seriously diminished by the loss of Robert Vaughan, Arthur 
Tidman, and John Alexander, men of very different types, but 
each of them distinguished in his own department, and all held 
in affectionate respect by the denomination to which they had 
rendered long and faithful service. The links which connect 
the present with the past are thus being rapidly severed ; and 
we are reminded that the generation of men to whom Congrega- 
tionalism owes much of the high position it at present holds 
have well-nigh finished their course, leaving to their successors 
a rich legacy of instructive experiences, cherished memories, and 
holy examples, to inspire and guide them in the prosecution of 
the work of their day. 

The Congregationalism of fifty or sixty years ago was 
very different from that of to-day. Its churches were fewer 
and feebler, its colleges inferior in character, and, consequently, 
its ministry less educated, its social and political influence 
insignificant, and its principles little understood. The change 
which has taken place is doubtless owing in part to the 
altered state of English society, the rapid growth of the 
large manufacturing towns, the steady advance of Liberal 
opinions, and the great educational movements which have 
marked the period; but much, also, is due to the character 
of the ministers of the time. Circumstances have been pro- 
“age but the opportunity they afforded would have been lost 

ad there not been men capable of discerning and improving 
it. Happily for Nonconformity, and for the interests of religion 
in general, the leaders of Congregationalism were peculiarly 
qualified to do the work of the age,—men of earnestness, of 
force, of practical sagacity, of decided evangelical sentiment, of 
broad and liberal views. It would, perhaps, be generally con- 
fessed, that in mere scholarship they were, as a whole, inferior 
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to their successors ; an inferiority necessarily arising from the 
very inadequate training those of them had received who were 
educated in the Dissenting Academies of the day; but, in 
robustness of intellect, in adaptation to the special requirements 
of the times, in popular preaching power, in administrative 
ability, and in hearty devotedness to their work, they need not 
fear comparison. It is necessary to mention only the names of 
McAll, Hamilton, Ely, James, Jay, Leifchild, Raffles, and 
of two, who, happily, are still left to us—Binney and Parsons 
—to indicate how great a power they were in the land. It 
is to them that we are mainly indebted for the hold which 
Congregationalism has obtained in most of the great centres of 
population. Where they did not actually plant churches, they 
raised them from a comparatively humble position, to one of 
great influence and usefulness. Their memory will long be held 
in affectionate remembrance, not only in the sphere of their 
individual labours, but throughout the country—not only by 
their own denominaticn, but by the Catholic Church. Other 
men laboured, and we who have entered into their labours must 
not forget the debt which is due to those who, in the face of great 
discouragement and opposition, sowed the seeds of which we are 
privileged to reap the first-fruits. 

Among them Dr. Vaughan oceupied a prominent position. 
He was, perhaps, better known in circles into which the fame 
of a Congregational minister seldom penetrates, than any of 
his contemporaries, and he enjoyed a kind of reputation different 
from that of most of his brethren. Though a powerful, and 
to intelligent men an attractive preacher, he could not be said 
to be a popular one; and while his ministerial career was 
happy and prosperous, it was not attended with such signal 
success.as was realized by Mr. James, or Dr. Leifchild, or 
Mr. Jay. He was known as a man of philosophic spirit, of 
intellectual taste, of considerable attainments, especially in 
historic literature, rather than as a pulpit orator. He won 
for himself a literary reputation, still too rare among Con- 
gregational ministers; rarer still at the time when he won 
it, and especially honourable to him because of the difficulties 
against which he had to contend. He could not, indeed, 
vie in scholarship with men who had enjoyed the benefits of 
University training. Congregationalism has no rich fellow- 
ships with which to stimulate the diligence or reward the 
success of the student. During the hard struggle it’ has had 
to maintain, first for existence, and afterwards for the recog- 
nition of civil rights, it has had but little time for the culti« 
vation of scholarship; and if it had enjoyed more leisure, the 
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exclusive policy pursued in regard to the Universities deprived 
it of the opportunity. Its ministers, therefore, have always been 
placed at disadvantage; and Dr. Vaughan was no exception to 
the rule. It would be foolish to deny, that, despite the success 
which he achieved by his own resolute and indefatigable efforts, 
he was wanting in that kind of scholarship, which is the result 
of those years of systematic training which the public school 
and the University supply, and which it is all but impossible to 
obtain in another way. His habits were scholarly, he was a 
close and constant student, he had made considerable attain- 
ments in certain departments; but he was not, and did not 
pretend to be, an accurate and perfect scholar. It was no 
discredit to him, though certain critics often endeavoured to 
turn it to his disadvantage. Instead of being surprised that 
Dr. Vaughan did not accomplish more, our marvel is that 
he was able to achieve so much. To despise the wounded 
soldier, and laugh at the blind and dumb, is not the way to 
augment patriotism or philanthropy. The common rule has 
been, first to disqualify a Nonconformist and close his way to the 
tree of knowledge, then to scorn and lampoon every effort he 
makes to serve his country. The detraction which every Dis- 
senter who ventures into the arena of literature has to enconnter 
is so surely anticipated, that it loses some of its stimulating 
effect upon our authorship. It is retailed and imitated with 
such superlative snobbishness by those who do not know what 
scholarship means, that it loses all practical efficiency as a 
corrective. 

Dr. Vaughan’s passion for knowledge was early developed. He 
was accustomed to tell, with great spirit, a story of the purchase 
of his first book, which was Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World ;’ 
of the intense delight with which he carried home his new 
acquisition, and of the eagerness with which he devoted himself 
to its study. The incident shows how much his course was 
shaped by his own independent choice, and how much he owed 
to his indomitable spirit, his unrelaxing perseverance, his noble 
ambition to make the best of the power with which God had 
endowed him. In his first struggle he had but scant encourage- 
ment, and but little help; yet he laboured on, and triumphed 
over every difficulty by that force of resolve for which he was 
distinguished ae life. He studied for the ministry under 
the Rev. William Thorp, of Bristol. Robert Vaughan was his 
most distinguished pupil, and always cherished a feeling of 
sincere gratitude to his old tutor. e remember asking him, 
on one occasion, the reason of his intense feeling of dislike 
to ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ a dislike which was very unlike 
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himself. ‘Ah,’ was his reply, ‘it was that magazine ‘which 
made my old tutor a Tory; I can never forgive it.’ His 
veneration for the man was as intense as his hatred of the 
Toryism by which his better judgment had been warped; and 
the feeling found expression in dislike, almost amounting to pre- 
judice ageinss the magazine, whose influence had brought about 
a result he so much deplored. Greatly, however, as he respected 
Mr. Thorp, and much as he may have owed to his example and 
influence as a preacher, it is pretty certain that the training 
which he received from one whose own ministerial duties were 
sufficient to absorb his time must have been desultory and 
superficial. It was enough, perhaps, to stimulate his thirst for 
knowledge, to suggest to him modes of study, and to guide 
him in his reading, but it can hardly have been much more. 
With this limited amount of preparation, however, he entered 
on his ministry at Worcester, where, young as he was, he soon 
made his influence felt; and though his residence in the city 
extended over only a few years, his memory has not even yet 
altogether died out. It was of great value to Dissent to have 
in a cathedral city so thoughtful and intelligent a representa- 
tive. He gave it a character which has been well sustained 
under his successors, and earned for himself an honourable 
reputation which led to his being invited to the pastorate of 
the church at Kensington, one of the most important positions 
in the denomination, and one especially suited to his habits and 
tastes. His ministerial life in connection with both these 
churches was one of great comfort, usefulness, and honour, 
He did not attract crowds, nor did he produce any extraordinary 
sensation, but he interested and moved a class of minds too 
often inclined to regard Evangelical truth and its preachers 
with indifference, if not with positive aversion. If the less 
educated, who would have been content with less thought 
if they could have had more excitement, failed to appreciate 
the value of his careful and philosophic expositions of Christian 
doctrine, to men of more culture they were eminently profitable. 
He would have been the last to depreciate a more popular style 
of preaching ; but, while always ready to give it its proper 
lace, and to render fitting honour to those who excelled in it, 
5 felt that his own strength lay in a different direction. His 
anxious desire through life was to present Evangelical Non- 
conformity in a fairer aspect to a class who had been accustomed 
to pass it by with contempt; and in this he was successful. 
His impressive and dignified bearing; the careful and reverent 
manner in which he conducted the whole service of the sanc- 
tuary ; the new light in which he presented aie truths, 
M 
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and the power with which he enforced them; the appropriate 
and telling historical illustrations which he ie cd employed ; 
and the vigorous thought and chastened eloquence which charac- 
terized his sermons, combined to interest devout and reflective 
hearers. These he gathered round him. Members of the Estab- 
lished Church, some of them filling the highest social position, 
were attracted by his ministry; and though it did not, in all 
cases, lead to their associating themselves with a Nonconformist 
church, it certainly did something towards extending the in- 
fluence of Nonconformity, and correcting the estimate of its 
character and position which had obtained in many circles. 

Looked at in this light, his work at Kensington had value, 
not to be measured by the number of additions to his congrega- 
tion or church. He was a power in the district, exercising a 
most healthful influence not only in the pulpit, but also in the 
social cirele, where he always appeared to advantage. Nature 
had made him a gentleman, in instinct, feeling, and deportment: 
there was remarkable grace and dignity in his bearing; his conver- 
sational power was considerable ; and though he often indulged 
in quiet humour and playfulness, he never forgot what was due 
to his character as a Christian minister. To strangers he some- 
times seemed repulsive and forbidding, but he succeeded in 
inspiring a strong regard on the part of those who were brought 
into familiar intercourse with him, and who learned to under- 
stand his real worth. With him, as with many men who are 
naturally reserved and undemonstrative, it was only necessary to 
get a littie below the surface to find what a rich vein of tenderness 
and kindness was hidden beneath a manner which to the casual 
observer might seem somewhat stern and austere. Though he 
did not devote himself to that round of incessant visitation which 
some regard as the highest and most useful form of ministerial 
labour, he was a judicious and faithful pastor. His people’ did 
not complain that his time was so largely occupied with studies 
of which they reaped the ultimate advantage; and he on the 
other hand was ready to respond to every reasonable call for his 
sympathy, counsel, and help. We have sometimes met with 
members of his former flock, who, after years of separation, 
could not speak without deep emotion of the fatherly kindness 
they had experienced at his hands, and whose testimony proved 
that he threw into this department of his work more of earnest- 
ness than, with our knowledge of his habits and inclinations, 
we should have expected. 

His feelings might often rebel against the necessity which 
called him from that study whose toils were one of his chief 
pleasures, but he acted in this, as in everything else, under a 
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deep sense of reponsibility ; and though he estimated at its true 
worth the prevalent superstition of Congregational churches about 
visitation, and would have treated with the indifference which 
they deserve the senseless clamours in which some indulge in 
relation to it, he was always anxious to discharge conscientiously 
the duty which he felt he owed to the Church. To govern it 
with wisdom, to secure its peace, to develop its spiritual power, 
were objects very near his heart, and for which he diligently 
laboured. 

It was no easy thing for him to meet the demands of his 
pastorate, and at the same time to hold his position as Professor 
of History in the London University (after his time transferred 
into University College, London), besides making occasional 
excursions into the field of authorship. To most men it would 
have been impossible, but Dr. Vaughan had in a pre-eminent 
degree the mens sana in corpore sano. He had an appetite for 
work, and an almost boundless power of doing it, which he owed 
mainly to his vigorous constitution, his simple and regular 
habits, his even temper, his wise apportionment of time, and 
his skill in husbanding its fragments. There are but few Con- 
gregational pastors, especially of those who have to meet the 
incessant calls of London life, who could by any possibility 
devote themselves so much to study and literary work. But it 
would be well for all the churches, if they would recognise as 
the people of Kensington seem to have done, that the time which 
their ministers may employ on work of this character, which at 
first sight seems to be outside their proper sphere, is not 
altogether lost to them. 

But though Dr. Vaughan’s pastorate was in every respect 
honourable and prosperous, there were qualities which marked 
him out as more fitted for work of a different order. His appoint- 
ment as Principal of the Lancashire Independent College was, 
therefore, hailed by his friends as one fitted to develop his special 
talents. The Congregationalists of Lancashire were among the 
first to take practical measures for the improvement of the 
collegiate system amongst Dissenters. Led by Mr. George 
Hadfield, whose energy and munificence have placed him in the 
van of all movements for the extension of Congregationalism in 
the county, and who was heartily supported by Dr. Raffles and 
a band of efficient and zealous fellow-workers, they had erected 
a noble college, of a style and character altogether different 
from that of the old academies, and were desirous to secure a 
thoroughly efficient staff of professors. They felt that much 
must depend on the man who was placed at the head of the 
new institution ; and after anxious deliberation, Dr. Vaughan 
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was selected as eminently qualified for the post. He had not 
indeed distinguished himself in theological science, but he had a 
high reputation for general learning, and his known sympathy 
with the great objects that they had at heart recommended him 
to the notice of the College Committee. His books had given 
him a literary standing, and some of them had revealed that 
keen appreciation of the religious character and necessities of 
the time, which was specially important for one who was to 
influence the mind of its rising ministry. That on ‘The 
Modern Pulpit,’ in particular, indicated a careful study of the 
masters of pulpit eloquence in different ages, a profound ac- 
quaintance and intense sympathy with the work of the preacher, 
and a sound estimate of the tendencies of the age, and of the 
way in which the pulpit must adapt itself to meet them. The 
choice was ratified by the general opinion of the churches, and 
there can be no doubt that Dr. Vaughan’s name was a tower of 
strength to the college at the commencement of its career. It 
secured the confidence of its supporters, and attracted a number 
of students who felt that it was a high honour to have such a 
man as their tutor. 

His position, however, was not without its difficulties, which 
to a man of less spirit and determination might have proved 
insuperable. It is not an easy thing for one at the time of life 
at which he had then arrived to enter upon a comparatively 
unfamiliar line of study, in which he is to become the instructor 
of others. But Dr. Vaughan was an indefatigable worker, and 
incessant study soon enabled him to overcome any disadvantages 
which he may at first have felt. There was that, too, in the man 
which commanded the respect of all who could appreciate high- 
minded principle, sturdy independence, and commanding in- 
tellect. His own example acted as a constant stimulus to the 
best of his students, kindling in them a noble ambition, inspirin 
them with a hatred of all that was mean and-unworthy, an 
pointing out the success which was possible to integrity, con- 
sistency, and industry. He was, too, in hearty sympathy with 
Congregationalism and its work, and thus eminently fitted for 
training those who were to be its future ministers. He was 
thoroughly imbued with its spirit of freedom and enterprise, 
familiar with its traditions, and anxious to develop that power 
which, he believed, fitted it to meet the wants of the age. It 
might have been possible to find one who, in consequence of 
having made systematic theology and cognate subjects his 
special study, might have been more successful as a theological 
teacher, but it would not have been easy to select from the 
denomination a man more calculated to fill the position with 
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efficiency, to exert a stimulating influence on the minds of his 
students, or to form that kind of ministry which the Con- 
gregational churches required. Those of his students whose 
previous preparation had been the most careful, and who have 
subsequently achieved the highest distinction, are the first to 
testify to the great benefit which they received from Dr. 
Vaughan. 

As a President, his administration was, on the whole, wise 
and successful, though his very nobility of nature betrayed 
him into mistakes from which a man of more suspicious temper 
might have escaped. Hating everything that bore the semblance 
of falsehood and deception himself, he was very slow to believe’ 
in its existence in others, and thus he laid himself open to 
the craft of designing men who traded on his kindness. One of 
his earliest troubles in college was caused by an unprincipled 
student, to whom he was drawn mainly by sympathy for his 
poverty and friendlessness, but who shamelessly abused his con- 
fidence, and who when his own falsehood was discovered, basely 
sought to undermine the influence of the tutor who had so 
generously befriended him. This was not the only case in 
which he had reason to repent of a trust too frankly given; but 
even hard experience did not suffice altogether to correct the 
fault. When he erred, it was generally on the side of too much 
leniency. He was disposed to hope for the best, sometimes even 
against hope, and too often he met with ingratitude from those 
who owed much to his consideration and forbearance. His zeal 
for orthodoxy never showed itself in harsh judgments of students 
who might be betrayed into juvenile vagaries. On the contrary, 
he was able to sympathise with their struggles, and to condone 
offences which others would have condemned with relent- 
less severity, trusting to the influence of time and experience 
to correct the eccentricities natural to unformed minds. Even 
where faults of a graver character were discovered, he was will- 
ing to afford opportunity for amendment, and was slow to 
despair of any in whom there seemed to be even the germs of 
right principle and pious feeling. Despite, therefore, his great 
shrewdness, his extensive knowledge of men, and his sound 
practical judgment, he sometimes made mistakes in his deal- 
ings with individuals; but they were such mistakes as raise 
our estimate of the generosity of his own spirit. 

He was never seen to greater advantage than when conduct- 
ing the devotions of the collegiate family. His readings from 
Scripture were always well chosen and effective, and his prayers 
were the genuine outpourings of a heart whose deepest sympa- 
thies were called forth by the exercise in which he was engaged. 
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His soul-subduing confessions of weakness, wandering, and sin, 
and his earnest petitions for Divine help and guidance, showed 
how thoroughly he entered into the daily struggles of the 
student’s life, and touched responsive chords in many a heart. 
His forceful application of Scripture language, his touching 
allusion to any incident calling for special notice, his inter- 
cession for the churches and their ministers, his sympathetic 
recognition of the various forms of difficulty and trial surround- 
ing their work, were often remarkably felicitous, while the sub- 
lime strains of devotion to which he sometimes rose moved every 
devout soul. Seasons of this character were felt to be eminently 
refreshing amid the disturbing influences of collegiate work, 
and the memory of them is very precious to many who look 
back on them as helps to their spiritual life at a time when that 
help was peculiarly needed and welcomed. His vigorous in- 
tellect made its power felt everywhere, but it was only on 
occasions like these that the depth of his devotional feelings, the 
vividness with which he realized spiritual truth, and the extent 
to which he lived under its influence, were fully apparent. 
Averse as he was to everything that bore the most distant 
resemblance to cant, it needed the influence of these more sacred 
and hallowed exercises to reveal how much spiritual unction 


he possessed. 

To the College he was sincerely devoted, and he spared no 
effort to secure for it that success which its friends desired. In 
all the deliberations of the Committee he was a sagacious and 
honoured counsellor; in all labours on its behalf among the 
churches he was a devoted worker. More than once, when, 
owing to the inevitable changes in a large body of subscribers, 
to the difficulties arising out of depression in trade, to which a 
community depending almost entirely on one staple for its com- 
mercial prosperity is subject, or to the necessary increase of expen- 
diture—the college was in pecuniary embarrassment, he under- 
took the arduous and delicate duty of visiting the churches, and 
pleading its claims. How much in this and other respects it 
owed to his eloquence and his high reputation it is not possible 
for us to determine. Nor was it the College alone that was 
benefited by his presence and labours in Lancashire. He was 
one of the recognised leaders of Congregationalism in the 
county, respected alike by its enemies and by its friends ; a power- 
ful exponent of its principles, a fellow-worker in all efforts for 
its extension. There were points of difference between him and 
the men of the North, and sometimes they came into collision. 
Though never Conservative in his tendencies, he had no sympathy 
‘with the ‘ Manchester school’ of politicians ; and did not hesitate 
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boldly and strongly to utter his own convictions on various 
questions which arose, and on which he thought they erred by 
looking too much to mere material considerations, and seeking to 
accommodate the policy of the nation to its commercial interests 
But these diversities of judgment did not interfere with the 
mutual respect which they cherished. He admired the boldness 
and energy, the warmth and nobility of feeling, the spirit and 
enterprise characteristic of Lancashire men; and Lancashire 
knew how to appreciate the manliness, the large-hearted 
liberality, the outspoken honesty, the distinguished ability 
which it found in him. 

It was a matter of regret to his friends that he did not continue 
to the end of his life in a position where he was daily gaining 
influence, and where, perhaps, he could have rendered a greater 
service to the Church of Christ than in any other. But the 
unhappy circumstances connected with the enforced resignation © 
of his colleague, Dr. Davidson, if they did not absolutely neces- 
sitate his withdrawal, seemed to himself (perhaps too sensitive 
and too anxious, lest his continuance should be the occasion of 
dissensions that would have endangered the prosperity of the 
institution), to render his retirement desirable. We have no 
intention to enter into the details of a controversy extremely 
painful to all parties concerned, but it is impossible to pass it by 
without notice. The publication of Dr. Davidson’s volume on 
the Old Testament in a new edition of Horne’s ‘ Introduction,’ 
appeared to various members of the College Committee to 
demand some action on their part. Nothing can be more untrue 
than the suggestion which has sometimes been made, that this 
action originated with Dr. Vaughan. It was a movement 
entirely independent of him, and the first steps of which were 
taken without his knowledge. Several members of the Com- 
mittee were staggered, not only by the conclusions which Dr. 
Davidson had already reached, but still more by the avowal of 
principles which seemed to them to involve results far more 
serious, and which became more significant because of the phases 
of opinion through which Dr. Davidson had already passed, 
from the extreme orthodoxy of his work on Sacred Hermeneutics 
to the advanced position of the volume in question. Dr. Pusey, 
with a singular ignorance or disregard of the facts, says, ‘ Dr. 
‘ Davidson’s work on the Old Testament, gathered — from 
‘the German rationalist writers against it, which he largely 
‘translated, although more systematic and argumentative, ex- 
‘cited no surprise, because he did not belong to the Church 
‘of England.’ A more extraordinary statement, or one more at 
variance with the truth, we cannot easily conceive. There are 
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still differences of opinion as to the wisdom of the treatment which 
the book and its author received; but considering that the Com- 
mittee took measures which led to Dr. Davidson’s removal from the 
chair which he filled in the College, it is somewhat startling to be 
told that his work ‘ excited no surprise.’ The fact is, it produced 
not only surprise, but agitation and discussion, which might have 
issued in more serious consequences but for the moderation which, 
after the decision had been reached, was manifested on both 
sides. It is to be regretted that even in a recent account of the 
proceedings, imputations of personal motives, which we believe 
to be perfectly groundless, have been very needlessly revived. 
Our own conviction is that both the majority and the minority 
were high-minded, conscientious men, sincerely anxious to do 
right. The one believed that Dr. Davidson was inculcating 
principles calculated to undermine the faith of the students com- 
mitted to his care; the other, without attempting to justify 
many of his statements, held that they were not inconsistent 
with a sincere faith in the Gospel, or an honourable discharge of 
his duties. On the theological questions raised there was little 
diversity of opinion. The only difference was as to the exact 
weight to be attached to Dr. Davidson’s statements, and the 
degree of liberty to which a teacher in his position was fairly 
entitled. He was, it must not be forgotten, a professor, not of a 
great national institution, supported by public funds for national 
purposes, and in which, therefore, equity would have required 
that there should be perfect freedom, but a professor in a 
theological college, established and sustained by a particular 
Church for the extension of its own principles. It would be 
just as unreasonable to complain that the shareholders in a 
iberal newspaper would not allow an editor to remain in office 
for the purpose of propagating Tory opinions, as to object to 
the members of the College Committee, who, believing that 
Dr. Davidson’s teaching was at variance with the fundamental 
principles and design of the institution, resolved to adopt the 
eg mp which issued in his retirement. Of course they may 
ave been mistaken in their judgment—there are those who, 
notwithstanding the course which Dr. Davidson has subse- 
quently taken, still think they were—but the case was one in 
which differences of opinion were sure to arise; and the position 
of the two parties is sufficiently intelligible without impeaching 
the honesty, the sincerity, or the Christian charity of either, 
or supposing the operation of any considerations, except those 
which were avowed, in determining their respective courses. 
The one might fairly insist that the influence of the institution 
which they helped to support should not be employed for the 
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diffusion of what they held to be error of the most mischievous 
character, without being open to the charge of bigotry and 
intolerance ; the other might, with equal honesty, urge the 
adoption of a more comprehensive policy without being sus- 
pected of disloyalty to the truth. 

Dr. Vaughan has been severely censured for taking any part 
in the discussion ; but it is much easier to condemn, especiall 
after the event, than to point out the way in which a man in his 
ges and with his strong views on the subject, could have 

ept silence; and yet retained his self-respect and the approba- 
tion of his conscience. On such a question, indeed, every one 
must be left to shape his own course, for no one can thoroughly 
enter into the feelings of another, or determine for him what is 
due to his own convictions of duty. Probably it would have 
been more prudent for Dr. Vaughan to have left others to deal 
with the question ; but there are times when prudence is not the 
highest Christian virtue, or its exercise the most pressing 
Christian duty. Dr. Vaughan was the very last man to bow to 
such considerations ; and though, in our judgment, he might 
fairly have pleaded his delicate relations to his colleague as a 
reason for standing aloof, he felt that there were other and 
higher reasons which enforced a different line of conduct. 
Where he thought and felt strongly, he was in the habit of 
speaking what he thought without much regard to the conse- 
quences ; and in this case he felt that ‘necessity was laid upon 
him.’ He had a strong sense of his responsibility as head of the 
College ; and though he was too far-seeing not to perceive the 
difficulties in which a decided course would be sure to involve 
himself, he would not allow a selfish regard to his own position 
to prevail against his sense of duty. He thought it would be 
cowardly and unfaithful in him to allow the Committee to 
remain in ignorance of the judgment which he had formed. It 
isnot wonderful, however, that his decided expression of opinion, 
though prompted by high conscientious feeling, was resented by 
the friends of Dr. Davidson as ungenerous and unbecoming ; and 
so strong was the feeling manifested by some, that he felt he 
should best consult his own dignity and the interests of the 
College by voluntary retirement. 

We must confess that we were never able thoroughly to 
approve the course which Dr. Vaughan took in abandoning the 
helm of the College at such a crisis. Some opposition he might 
doubtless have had to encounter for a time, but we believe it 
would have been both less serious in character and more tran- 
sient in duration than he himself supposed. Strong words 
uttered in the excitement of controversy were not a true index 
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of the feelings _— cherished towards him, even by the great 


majority of those who were most opposed to his policy in this 
instance. It is inevitable that, in the administration of such an 


. institution, collisions of opinion should sometimes occur, and 


offences arise; but the respect for Dr. Vaughan in the minds of 
the great body of the committee and supporters of the College 
was so sincere and hearty, that any feelings of temporary 
annoyance on the part of some would speedily have been for. 
gotten. As it was, the committee would probably have urged 
him to reconsider his determination, had not the decisive terms 
in which it was couched, and the reasons on which it was 
based, made such an appeal inexpedient, if not unseemly. The 
resolution which the committee adopted unanimously, expressed, 
in the strongest terms, their high sense of the services he had 
rendered, their consciousness of the heavy loss which the Col- 
lege sustained in his removal, and their sincere sympathy with 
him in the heavy domestic afflictions which at this time well 
nigh broke down his spirit, and seemed to himself to render 
that removal imperative ; but they felt that they could not ask 
him to recall a resignation which rested on grounds of which 
he alone could be the judge. 

It is in these afflictions that we must find the true explanation 
of Dr. Vaughan’s procedure. It was not his nature to be cowed 
by opposition, or to abandon a post because it was surrounded 
with difficulties. He had, indeed, for some time, been intending 
to give himself wholly to literary pursuits ; but he would hardly 
have selected this crisis in the history of the College as the 
fitting time for carrying out such a purpose, had he not been 
strongly influenced by other considerations. This was, in truth, 
the saddest period of his life. A dark shadow of grief was 
over him, and even his strong spirit trembled as he entered 
into the cloud. The Indian Mutiny, which brought trouble 
into so ee ime households, had its special sorrow for him. 
His son-in-law, Dr. Buch, was one of the early victims of the 
mutineers, and his daughter, with her little children, had to seek 
refuge in a remote missionary station. To the attached father, the 
suspense and uncertainty which for a time attended her fate was 
all but unbearable, and added greatly to the overwhelming 
pressure of another trouble which was impending over him. His 
only son—a son of whom any father might aah n proud—had 
for some time been laid aside from ministerial work ; and it was 
evident that the close of the brief but beautiful life, in which he 
had done enough to justify the anticipation of a brilliant future, 
was rapidly drawing near. Of the intense feeling with which 
Dr. Vaughan regarded his coming sorrow, we may judge from 
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his own touching words, in relation to the first intimation which 
he received from his medical advisers, as to the probable issue of 
the disease which was slowly consuming him :— 


‘The day when this medical report reached me was the darkest day 
in my history. This stroke came not on the branch only, it seemed 
to descend to the centre of the root. I felt that the severance threat- 
ened left my very nature poor. It was not so much an outward object 
as myself—my better self—which seemed to be passing away from me. 
Hopes cherished through half.a life fell like a faded flower. Untruth- 
fulness seemed to have come into the memories of the past. The 
visions of the future vanished. The void produced a _heart-sickness 
such as men do not put into words. But the son did not charge God 
foolishly, and I hope the father did not. We had both been made to 
know in whom we had believed.’ 


To those who knew the tenderness of the father, and the 
amiability and excellence of his distinguished son, and under- 
stood the relations between them, such expressions will not 
appear to be at all exaggerated. Alfred Vaughan was a man of 
rare endowments. He had realized every hope which an 
anxious father had cherished concerning him, and had achieved 
a reputation which gave promise of his attaining very high 
eminence. Sir James Stephen, writing to Dr. Vaughan about 
him says :— 


‘If it had pleased God to prolong his life, it is my firm conviction 
that he would have accomplished the wish which I think I have more 
than once expressed to you regarding that branch of the Christian 
Church, of which both he and you were ministers—the wish, I mean, 
that there might arise among you some men, who, in the loftiness and 
depth and compass of their inquiries, theological and philosophical, 
should forget that they were dissenters frem any other religious com- 
munion, and should constrain their readers and their hearers to forget 
it too. He seemed to me formed to add another name to those of the 
great Nonconformists of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and to throw over whatever he might undertake, not a little of that 
more elaborate polish which the scholars of Oxford and Cambridge 
have been accustomed to regard as their peculiar boast.’ 


At the beginning of his career there had seemed to be a 
danger of his yielding to the seductive influences of litera 
ambition ; but his character had ripened very rapidly, his devo- 
tedness to the work of the Christian ministry grew stronger and 
stronger, and his success as a preacher and a pastor, had sur- 
passed the expectations even of sanguine friends with reference 
to the services he might render to the Church of Christ. The 
qualities of his heart were not less remarkable than those of 
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his intellect. His great genius was sanctified by a spirit of 
simple and unpretending piety, which won the confidence 
and affection of all with whom he was brought into contact, 
His power as a preacher was due not only to the freshness of his 
thought and the beauty of the style in which it was clothed, and 
to that wealth of illustration which he seemed to have always 
at command, but also to the singular fascination of his manner, 
and the quiet deep-toned earnestness which pervaded all his 
utterances. But while thus successful as a preacher, he did not 
fail to cultivate his literary power ; and for so young a man he 
had taken high rank as an author. To lose such a son, at the 
very time when his brightest anticipations seemed about to be 
falélled, would have been a heavy blow to any father, and it 
fell with peculiar force upon Dr. Vaughan, because of the 
age confidence which had always subsisted between them. 

ough there were many points of difference in their mental 
characteristics, congeniality of aim and pursuit had united them 
very closely together. They had been companions in travel, 
and associates in labour; and it had always been a pleasant 
thought to the devoted father, that when his own course 
was run, his place would be filled, and his name and influence 

rpetuated, by one in every way so worthy to be his successor. 
N o wonder that he should have staggered beneath the blow, and 
felt disposed to seek rest for his wounded heart in retirement 
from the active occupations of life. 

After leaving Manchester, Dr. Vaughan held for a time the 
pastorate of a small church at Uxbridge, but though its demands 
on his time and labour were comparatively light, he found that 
they interfered too much with those literary labours to’which he 
had given his remaining years. He therefore retired for some 
years from the pastoral office, and did not resume it until within 
a few months of his end, when he undertook the arduous task of 
raising a new congregation at Torquay. He was prosecuting his 
new enterprise with a spirit and energy, which in a man at his 
advanced time of life was surprising, preaching with a fervour 
and power worthy of his best days, and collecting an intelligent 
and influential congregation, when his labours were suddenly 


_ and unexpectedly cut short ¥. the stroke of death. He had 


miscalculated and overtaxed his strength, forgetting that no 
freshness of spirit can altogether resist the decay of age, 
and was taken away at a time when it seemed to himself and his 
friends that some years of honourable work might remain 
for him in the comparatively quiet retreat where he proposed to 
spend his last days. To talk of the death of a man who had 
lived so long, laboured so hard, and accomplished so much, 
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as premature, may seem absurd; and - he showed so few 
signs of decay—his vigorous and manly intellect retained so 
much of youthful strength, and there was altogether so much 
of vitality about him, that it was hardly possible to realize 
the idea that his work was done. There were few old men 
who had so much sympathy with the views and aspirations 
of a younger generation. Age had not chilled his fervour 
or daunted his courage. The cold and cautious conservatism 
which sometimes comes across the spirits of old men did 
not seem to affect him. On the contrary, he had become even 
more bold and decided, and so far from indulging in mournful 
retrospect, was full of lively hope as to the progress of the 
future. His stirring words always spoke of strong faith and 
firm resolve, and often served to inspire a similar spirit in those 
who heard them. The union of this unfaltering purpose, with 
the authority and wisdom of age, marked him out as a leader; 
and we had fondly hoped that for a time he would have been 
spared to fill the high position he had won by years of uncom- 

romising loyalty to the principles he loved so well and 
or which he had contended so manfully. But the Master 
willed it otherwise. We thought that he had been ripening 
for higher work on earth, and would fain have detained him 
here for a season, but the Lord had only been preparing his 
servant for more exalted service above. In the midst of his 
usefulness, while ‘his eye was not dim nor his natural force 
‘abated ; from a church which was rejoicing in the first 
successes of his new enterprise; from friends hoping that a 
few years of happy, honoured, and not inactive retirement, 
might close his life of incessant toil; from brethren who had 
learned to repose confidence in his matured wisdom, he was 
called to his rest. 

Dr. Vaughan’s great ambition, that to which every other 
was subordinate, was to be an able minister of the New Testa- 
ment. In seeking to cultivate his natural gifts to the utmost 
point, it was with the hope of securing additional efficiency in 
the work to which he had dedicated his life. His large stores of 
knowledge, his power as a writer or speaker, his social influence, 
all were valued as contributing to his power as a Christian 
minister. With an utter scorn of mere priestly pretensions, he 
had very exalted views of the requirements and duties of 
his office, and strove as far as possible to rise to his own 
ideal. He felt that Christianity itself had suffered by the 
narrow and restricted conceptions as to the proper sphere of 
ministerial activity, and sought in his own case to show that 
the minister does not cease to be the man, the patriot or the 
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politician. He was in deep and earnest sympathy with the 
directly spiritual work of the Church, but he believed that 
the progress of that work itself was hindered by the rigid 
line too commonly drawn between the spiritual and the secular, 
and the indifference shown by Christian men, and especially 
Christian ministers, to the latter. To him the Gospel was not 
simply a scheme for guiding men to heaven, but God’s instru. 
ment for bringing in the days of heaven upon the earth—His 
mighty power for the salvation of the world, not only from the 
hell of. the future, but from the sins and miseries of the present. 
His anxiety was to do his best in the development of that 
power, to serve his Lord by entering into the battle against 
evil of whatever kind. His burning indignation against tyranny 
of every form, and most of all the crushing tyranny of thef & 
priest; his generous sympathy with all who were anywhere 
fighting the battle of truth and freedom; his intelligent and 
hearty devotedness to the cause of liberalism both at home and th 
abroad; his zeal in the work of education were all inspired— 
by his faith in the Gospel. This faith enlarged and widened th 
his sympathies; forbade him to despair of a world ong 
which God had lavished such wealth of love; animated allf ¥ 
his efforts, and led him to recognise all who were intent 
on the same great end as fellow-workers, even though they 
might not follow with him. Thus, even when he seemed tof ™ 
diverge most widely from the beaten track of ministerial work, 
it was still in the hope of doing something for the glory of oft 
his Master, and the increase of the power of His Gospel. Ing ™% 
upholding the principles of civil and religious liberty ; in doing by 
honour to a man like Kossuth, in whom he saw a true champion to 
of the right ; in battling against the laissez faire system, which *S 
would leave a people to Jive and die in ignorance; in seeking to the 
sustain a spirit of lofty patriotism, or to nurture by eloquent andf Pe! 
glowing description, a reverential affection for the heroes of thep °t 
past, he was striving to work out his own conception of what a Ho 
minister of Christ ought to be. 8p 

To the Gospel he rendered not only the homage of his§ ™8 
intellect, but the passionate devotion of his heart. It was not to 
him a mere creed, but a Divine revelation by which his whole 
soul had been quickened and inspired. He could, when occasion 
demanded, reason about it, repel the assaults of its enemies, or 
expound its truths, with great freshness and force: but in him, 
with the deep insight of the philosophic divine into its principles 
was associated the fervour of the devout and simple-mindedf#™ 
Christian believer. To exhibit the Gospel in its many-sided me 
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history, to mark its adaptation to the wants and its sympathy 
with the loftiest aspirations of humanity, to point out the bearing 
of its teaching on the social and political problems of the day, to 
preach it as God’s message of love to the world, and commend it 
to the acceptance of his fellow-men, was the one business of bis 
life. He was too independent and too catholic to be a mere 
partisan of any particular theological system, but he was always 
an earnest and thoughtful defender of evangelical views. His 

mode of stating them was his own, and to many appeared at 
times too scholastic in its style; but his attachment to the 
distinctive principles of the Evangelical creed never wavered, 
and in his later years there was greater simplicity, and perhaps 
greater fulness, in his exhibition of them. 
* His ‘Way to Rest,’ one of his latest publications, and one 
a Which has received less attention than it deserves, is perhaps 
14 the best exposition of his own theological views. It exhibits a 
if Very extensive acquaintance with the phases of modern religious 
oj thought, a liberal appreciation of the difficulties felt by honest 
om -2quirers, a power of entering into their struggles, and great 
jl— Wisdom in dealing with their anxieties and doubts; but it is 
nt} Specially characterized by the distinctness of its own declarations. 
ey There are some, doubtless, who will think that he has made 
to unwise concessions ; but his reasoning is all the more convincing, 
‘k,§ because of the frankness with which he treats questions too 
off often evaded, at once abandons positions which he feels to be 
Inf Uatenable, and boldly grapples with the difficulties assumed 
ing by objectors to be insuperable. He does not hesitate sometimes 
ion, 0 object to the orthodox mode of stating Christian truths, but his 
ich assertion of those truths which Christians hold most precious— 
, tof the love of God as shown in the gift of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
snd Perfect sufficiency of His death as a sacrifice for sin, the justifi- 
the Cation of the soul by faith in Him, the reality of the work of the 
st af Holy Ghost,—is strong and decided ; and it is supported by 
a power of reasoning well fitted to carry conviction to inquir- 
his ing minds. The book embodies, as its title tells us, ‘the results 
‘of a life-search after religious truth,’ and is, therefore, entitled 
to special weight and authority as expressing the deliberate 
Ex normal of a man of no mean power, of wide experience, and 
of great freedom of spirit, and as indicating his earnest desire to 
lead others into that same peace which he had found himself. 
Jed He is gone now where all these controversies are over; but 
ved among the many good works which he has done, not the least 
<ded§ Valuable is the placing on record these results of years of inquiry. 
mas} they are a wae! deliverance of his own testimony as to the truth 
and blessedness of the Gospel, and they may help tempted souls 
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in those terrible conflicts with doubt through which many have 
to pass. 

r. Vaughan’s sermons were too elaborate, too argumentative, 
too philosophic in their texture, to be popular with a mis- 
cellaneous audience. Nor can it be said that they gained much 
from his delivery; for though it was extremely artistic and 
finished, it generally lacked passion and pathos. Those who 
could follow his clear and connected reasoning, spprenote the 
beauty of his historic references, and recognise the blendin 
of vigorous thought with strong devotional sentiment whic 
pervaded the He regarded his preaching as a rare treat. We 
ourselves have always felt that we heard him to disadvantage in 
hearing him only on some special occasion where a great effort 
was made, and where, of course, there was less of that simplicity 
and freedom which might have been found in his ordinary minis- 
trations; and we have regretted this the more when we have heard 
the description of those who have told us of the way in which 
they were carried away, when listening to his sermons at Torquay, 
even more by the spiritual earnestness and force than by the in- 
tellectual power and originality of the preacher. Still, it would 

nerally be conceded that he was happier on the platform than in 
the pulpit. Whether it was that he needed the kind of stimulus 
which a speaker may receive from an enthusiastic audience it is 
not for us to determine, but certain it is that some of his most 
remarkable efforts,—those which dwell in the grateful recollec- 
tion of all who heard them—were made under such circumstances. 
The Bicentenary celebration of 1862 owed much of the impulse 
which carried it to a successful issue to the noble speech which 
he delivered at the previous Autumnal Meeting of the Congre- 
tional Union at Birmingham. Even more memorable as the 
atest of these oratorical triumphs—for such in truth they were— 
was the speech in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, at the 
autumnal meeting of 1867. It was his first appearance on 
a Manchester platform since his retirement from the College, 
and the men of Manchester were prepared to give a hearty 
welcome to an old and honoured leader. The subject, the 
immense audience, the enthusiastic applause with which he was 
greeted, moved his soul to its very depths. He spoke with a 
rare eloquence, and the echo of his wise and earnest words still 
lingers in many a heart. The clear and ringing notes of his 
voice, his venerable form, the contrast between the silvery hair, 
then but thinly sprinkled on his massive head, and the manly 
vigour which marked his utterances, all contributed to the 
impression produced by a speech of marvellous power, the 
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recollection of which will not soon pass away. He had 
expressed before coming to the assembly a feeling that it might 
probably be the last meeting of the Congregational Union 
which he should attend, but no one who heard y that night 
could share in such an impression. It was one of the great 
occasions of his life, an Opportunity such as does not fall to the 
lot of many men, and he was fully equal to it. There was, 
indeed, something of the fervour and inspiration of one of the 
old prophets in these the last words of counsel and encourage- 
ment he was to address to such an assembly. 

Once before in the same place, though on a very different 
occasion, had he produced an effect of a similar character. He 
had taken a deep interest in the struggles of Hungary for her 
freedom, looking perhaps too hopefully to the religious rather 
than to the political results of such movements; and he was 
chosen to speak words of welcome to Kossuth on his visit to 
Manchester. Of his speech on that occasion it is unnecessary to 
give any impressions of our own, since its character has been so 
well described by a more impartial and thoroughly competent 
critic. Walter Savage Landor, in one of his imaginary con- 
versations between Nicholas and Nesselrode, introduces the 
Czar, whom he supposes to be very much alarmed lest Dr. 
Vaughan’s speech should induce Lord Palmerston to interfere, 
saying: ‘Sometimes a red-hot word, falling upon soft tinder 
‘and smouldering there awhile, is blown beyond, and sets towns 
‘and palaces on fire. Unaccustomed as I am to be moved or 
‘concerned by the dull thumps of honourable gentlemen in the 
‘ English Parliament, and very accustomed to be amused by the 
‘sophisms and trickeries, evolutions and revolutions, pliant 
‘antics and plianter oaths of the French tribune, I perused 
‘ with astonishment the vigorous oration of this Dr. Vaughan. 
‘I did not imagine that any Englishman now living could exert 
‘such a force of eloquence. Who could have believed that 
‘English clergymen are so yr ai is called) liberal!’ Mr. 
Landor wrote, we presume, of the speech as reported in the 
newspapers; but to understand its full power he must have 
formed one of that vast audience, seen the orator glowing with 
the strength of the passion which stirred his soul, shared the 
excitement of the multitude, who in truth, were stirred with 
something of the spirit which moved the Athenians when, under 
the spell of some grand oration of Demosthenes, they were ready 
to rise and march against Philip. The warlike tone of the 
oration was of course distasteful to many, and exposed the 
speaker to no little obloquy at the time; but there 7 be no 
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uestion that Dr. Vaughan acted under a conscientious sense of 
uty, and as little doubt that that speech marked him as one of 
the first orators of the day. ‘ 

For a man of his multifarious duties Dr. Vaughan was an 
extensive contributor to literature. He was accustomed to say to 
young aspirants after literary fame, in whom he discovered signs 
of real power, ‘Try your fortune early. You will be sure in 
‘ten years to wish that the book of to-day could be recalled, 
‘ but you will not repent having published it.’ Acting on these 
principles, he commenced his own career as an author at a com- 
paratively early period, and before he left Kensington had 
published seven or eight volumes, some of them of considerable 
size, and demanding a great deal of labour. His volume on the 
‘ Christian Warfare’ was aseries of sermons, from which we may 
judge of the character of his pulpit ministrations in the early 
part of his course. They are thoughtful, carefully-reasoned, 
earnest discourses, well adapted to nurture a healthy, vigorous, 
spiritual life. His ‘Congregational Lecture’ on the ‘Causes of 
the Corruptions of Christianity’ was a work of considerable ability 
and research ; indicating that love of historic study, and that 
power of grouping its facts, and so estimating their relative 
significance as to elicit the instruction they contain, of which 
he furnished still fuller proof in his subsequent books. His 
essay on ‘ Religious Parties in England’ broke ground in a new 
direction, and attracted attention by its vivid yet discriminating 
sketches of different sections of the religious world, its en- 
lightened and catholic views, its moderation of spirit, and its 
sound practical judgment. The ‘Modern Pulpit’ dealt with 
another phase of the religious work of the day. Its graphic 
pictures of some of the most distinguished preachers of all ages, 
its comparison of the pulpit of the past with that of the present, 
its exhibition of the causes of weakness, and its suggestions of 
remedies, all showed a mind that had thought deeply on 
the most important problems which the Church had to solve. 
The ‘ Age of Great Cities,’ which, though published at a some- 
what later date, may be regarded as forming of the same 
series, afforded the author more opportunity for the use of his 
ample stores of historic reading, and as it appealed to a wider 
audience, was even more extensively popular than its prede- 
cessors. These three works established for Dr. Vaughan the 
character of a thoughtful observer and Christian philosopher, 
which he ever afterwards maintained. Two of them at least 
were so far ephemeral, that they dealt with a condition of 
things which is necessarily changing, but they are marked by a 
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shrewdness of observation and a true sagacity which invests 
them with more permanent interest. 

But it is on his purely historical works that Dr. Vaughan’s 
reputation must mainly rest. His first essays in this depart- 
ment, also, were made at Kensington, where he published his 
‘History of England under the House of Stuart,’ published in 
the Library for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and his 
‘Life of Wycliffe.’ In the first he was less successful than 
in most of his other writings. The subject was one in which 
he was deeply interested, and he spared no labour to make 
himself pa 9 Mh familiar with its details. His book, therefore, 
was thoroughly trustworthy, and was a very great improve- 
ment upon the histories of the period then in use. But unfor- 
tunately for it, its fame has been eclipsed by the productions of 
later writers, who have had access to new sources of information, 
and who treated the subject from a more independent point of 
view. It would have been difficult under any circumstances to 
compete with Macaulay and Carlyle, for by the side of the pro- 
ductions of these masters of language, most other descriptions 
are apt to appear tame and spiritless; but in the present 
instance they had the advantage over a Nonconformist like 
Dr. Vaughan, of being witnesses in faveur of men with whose 
religious views they had no sympathy. If the Doctor had not 
to rejoice in any great success of his book, he had the happi- 
ness of seeing a complete revolution of opinion in relation to the 
men whom he so ardently admired, and of feeling that he had 
done something towards bringing it about. 

In the life of Wycliffe he was more fortunate. Wycliffe, like 
Cromwell, was one of his heroes. He admired his English 
straightforwardness and good sense, his hatred of priestism, his 
dauntless courage, his devotion to the Gospel. He had made 
his life a study, and the writing of his biography was a labour 
of love. So resolved, indeed, was he that it should be complete 
and accurate that, after it had been published for some years, 
he re-wrote it, taking advantage of the criticisms which his 
original work had called forth, as well as of the further infor- 
mation which painstaking research had enabled him to collect. 
The book has been subjected to a good deal of attack from those 
who had no sympathy with the free and anti-sacerdotal spirit in 
which it is written, but it has stood the tests by which it has 
been tried, and has fairly taken its place as the standard 
biography of England’s great Reformer. 

The story of the ‘ Revolutions in English History’ is, on 
the whole, Dr. Vaughan’s greatest work, was the fruit of years 
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of anxious toil, and exhibits not only the author’s industry, but 
his power of seizing the salient points of the history, and 
arranging them in a compendious yet sufficiently comprehensive 
narrative. It does not profess to be a complete and systematic 
history, and is not the book in which to seek information on 
many details of which the historian has to treat; it is rather a 
series of pictures, in which the various phases of change through 
which England has passed, and by which she has become what 
she is, are vividly represented. In its delineations of character, 
its record of the progress of English liberty, and its analysis of 
the causes which have brought about great social, religious, and 
political movements, it is extremely valuable, especially in an 
age when men, too busy to study more elaborate works, are yet 
desirous to have a general view of the national story. The 
first volume gives a general sketch of those changes and con- 
flicts which determined the question of the race by whom 
Engiand was to be ruled. It is the least satisfactory of the 
series, for its subject required an acquaintance with Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and a knowledge of general European history, 
more extensive than it was possible for Dr. Vaughan to acquire. 
It had on its appearance to encounter some severe criticisms, 
but notwithstanding the disparaging judgment of critics who 
have little tolerance for the errors on points of detail into which 
writers whose aim is rather to present a bold, general outline of 
the history, are prone to fall, and despite the defects which even 
friends must admit, we know not where we should find, in the 
same compass, a sketch of our early English history, at once so 
vivid and ie ag and on the whole so faithfully accurate. 
The second volume is devoted mainly to the Reformation, while 
the last is occupied with the great struggle of the seventeenth 
century, beginning with the reign of James I., and ending with 
the revolution of 1688. It is in this last volume that Dr. 
Vaughan is most thoroughly at home. His narrative is clear, 
concise, and accurate ; his estimate of the causes by which the 
various revolutions of the period were brought about, and the 
character of our constitution shaped, just; his sketches of men 
generous and candid. Altogether, ‘er every deduction that 
can fairly be made, the work is one of great value, not to be 
lightly esteemed, even by the historic student, who will find, on 
etre it, that the very facts with which he is perfectly 
iliar, derive a new meaning and interest from Dr. Vaughan’s 
mode of arranging and presenting them. 
Another historical work, on ‘English Nonconformity,’ was 
undertaken at the request of the Bicentenary Committee, who 
felt that the commemoration of the heroic deeds and sufferings 
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of the Nonconformists of 1662 would be incomplete, unless the 
occasion were taken for giving a more complete historic account 
of the events connected with the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity than had previously been attempted. There was the 
more necessity for this because of the storm of angry opposition 
which the mere proposal of such a celebration had aroused, and 
the extraordinary caricatures of the history which some of the 
clergy were attempting to palm upon the world. Dr. Vaughan 
was pre-eminently the man to undertake the work, and he did 
it thoroughly. His book is not that of a mere partizan, but of one 
who has carefully searched into the records, and who seeks to do 
even-handed justice to the contending parties. Its preparation 
was the most important of the many valuable services which he 
rendered to Nonconformity during the agitations and conflicts 
of 1862, into which he threw himself with all the fervour of a 
young man, though never forgetting the dignity and moderation 
becoming one of his advanced years. 

We must pass over his other books, his devout and beautiful 
volume of Family Prayers; his searching exposé of the errors 
of Ritualism ; his two volumes of Cromwell’s Correspondence, 
which contain a large amount of valuable material for history ; 
and his admirable summary of the scriptural argument on the 
relation of Church and State, and hasten to speak of his labours 
in connection with the establishment of this Review, which owed 
its existence entirely to his enterprise and energy. The pro- 
posal to establish a Nonconformist Quarterly, when first made, 
was regarded as almost too Utopian to be ie! entertained ; 
and Dr. Vaughan met on every side with difficulties which 
would have deterred a less resolute man from the prosecution of 
his purpose. In addition to the distrust with which so novel an 
undertaking was sure to be regarded, he had to encounter the 
jealousy of the friends of the ‘ Eclectic Review ;’ the antagonism 
of the more advanced Dissenters, afraid lest the influence of the 
new journal should be employed in support of an undecided 
ecclesiastical policy ; and—what at one time threatened to be 
more serious still—the opposition of some members of the College 
Committee, who feared that the institution might suffer by the 
diversion from his official work of its President’s thought and 
labour, and by the division that might arise among its sup- 
“ope as to the views advocated in the new Quarterly. So 
ar was this feeling carried, that a resolution was proposed in 
Committee condemnatory of Dr. Vaughan’s proceedings; but 
though it was supported with all the weight of one of the most 
influential friends of the college, only one vote was recorded in 
its favour, besides those of the mover and seconder, out of a 
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meeting of more than thirty. There were others, doubtless, 
who questioned the wisdom and feasibility of the project, but 
who felt that it would be improper to fetter Dr. Vaughan’s 
independent action, and the Review was thus saved from the 
grave danger that threatened it at its outset. 

It soon made itself an honourable place in periodical literature. 
The Editor gathered round him a staff of efficient contributors, 
not the least honoured and useful of whom was his son, who 
enriched its pages with papers, many of them of a very high 
order, which eluicidated the history of religious opinion. The 
articles on Origen, Tauler, and Schleiermacher, were among the 
most remarkable. It rapidly grew to be an authority as to 
the views of moderate Dissenters who inclined to the Whig 
rather than to the Radical section of the Liberal party ; and its 
deliverances on the questions of the day were looked to with 
considerable interest in political circles. This, however, soon 
involved it in fresh difficulties. Dr. Vaughan’s Nonconformity, 
we need hardly say, was never of a lukewarm or undecided 
character ; but he was, until of late years, disinclined to the policy 
advocated by the leaders of the Anti-State Church Association. 
He had always cherished a strong attachment to the Whig 

rty, and was unwilling to adopt any course which might have 
ed to a severance of the old alliance between them and the 
Nonconformists; and though he was as decidedly opposed to 
the principle of religious establishments, and as much alive to 
the evils of the Anglican Church as those who advocated a 
bolder course, he did not think that the time for aggressive 
action was come. He was thus necessarily sometimes brought 
into collision with some of his own Nonconformist brethren, and 
occasional misunderstandings arose which a better acquaintance 
and a larger charity might have averted. 

The most serious of these differences was that on the subject 
of national education, on which Dr. Vaughan found himself 
opposed not only to his usual antagonists, but to many with 
whom he was in the habit of acting. He admitted many of the 
objections which were urged against the Minutes of Council, 
but he thought that they were susceptible of modification, and 
was extremely anxious that Congregationalists, instead of com- 
mitting themselves, in opposition to all their previous conduct, 
to the abstract principle of objection to all Government 
interference in education, should seek to secure some fair and 
honourable compromise. How far the Government, at the time, 
would have been disposed to meet the reasonable wishes of 
Nonconformists, it is impossible for us now to determine, for 
the attempt to effect any such settlement was set aside by the 
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resolution of a large section of the Congregational body to 
insist on the voluntary principle in education, as a vital prin- 
ciple of Nonconformity. Dr. Vaughan maintained his position 
manfully, both in this Review and on the platform; but the 
moderate views of himself and a few others were overborne by 
the earnest zeal of those who believed that the only way of 
escaping from a scheme of education designed to foster the 
interests of the Established Church, was to protest against any 
system of national education whatever. We need not pause w 
describe the issue. It is melancholy, however, in looking back 
on those times of excited controversy, to remember how severel 
Dr. Vaughan was censured for the advocacy of views whic 
have now been accepted even by his most determined opponents. 
There were some who did not hesitate to speak of him as a 
traitor to Nonconformity, and to suspect a noble-minded man, 
who would have suffered as a martyr rather than abandon one 
iota of what he held to be truth, of unfaithfulness to his prin- 
ciples. We have no desire to revive unpleasant reminiscences, 
but justice to Dr. Vaughan demands that we should record 
how bravely he maintained his difficult position. Had he been 
guided only by selfish considerations, he would have adopted 
a different course; for no applause from those outside could be 
to him, or to any man in similar circumstances, an adequate 
compensation for the loss of popularity and influence among his 
own brethren. For a time, the interests of the Review suffered 
materially. But Dr. Vaughan had established it for the advo- 
cacy of great principles, and he was content to brave the con- 
uences of his independence and honesty. 
"he degrees, however, the ‘ British Quarterly’ recovered more 
than the ground which it had lost. Intelligent men recognised 
the valuable service it was rendering to the cause of Evangelical 
truth, and forgot any minor differences in their appreciation of 
the power it was exercising in opposition to the errors of the 
day. Its thoughtful and earnest treatment of the various forms 
of Rationalism and Sacerdotalism was felt to be specially 
valuable at a time when the power of the press was so largely 
employed in opposition to a pure and spiritual Christianity. 
Nonconformists generally were brought to feel a pride in its 
success; and if they did not give it all the support which, 
perhaps, it had a right to expect, they o to speak of it with 
approval and confidence. Something of this was due to the fact 
that Dr. Vaughan’s viewsof Nonconformist politics had undergone 
a gradual but marked change. The attitude taken by a large 
rtion of the Anglican clergy, the extravagant pretensions and 
manizing tendencies of the Tractarian party, and the unwise 
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course pursued by the Evangelicals during the Bicentenary 
agitation, had made him feel that the time for merely passive 
resistance was past, and the altered character of his opinions 
impressed itself upon the Review. The old differences between 
different sections of Nonconformists had, in truth, almost faded 
away. Dr. Vaughan helped materially to bring about a more 
united state of feeling. No one can look back on the years of 
his editorship, and doubt that the Review did much to raise the 
tone of Nonconformity, to give it a position it had never pre- 
viously held in the literary world, and to make its power felt 
in the t theological and ecclesiastical controversies of the 
time. One aim which Dr. Vaughan kept steadily in view was, 
to redeem Congregationalism from the reproach of a narrow 
sectarianism. He looked at national questions as a citizen, and 
not merely as a Dissenter. It was in this spirit he conducted 
the Review, and it is to this that it owes much of the success it 
has realized. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of Dr. Vaughan’s 
services to the Cogent nion ; but we regret this the 
less as this was, perhaps, the part of his work which was best 
appreciated. The honour which was rendered to him by his 
brethren, the cheers with which they hailed his appearance 
among them, and the deference with which they listened to his 
counsel, were the best proof of the affection and esteem in which 
he was held. Congregationalists were proud of him as their 
representative, and felt that there was no man in whose hands 
they could more safely trust their cause. He was one of the 
founders of the Union, and took a deep interest in its success, 
was generally present at its meetings, and did much to give its 
deliberations ae and weight. He could hardly have given 
a stronger proof of his devotedness to its interests than by under- 

ing the mission to America. The circumstances must be so 
fresh in the recollection of our readers, that it would be super- 
fluous to recapitulate them here ; but we question whether full 
{optine has ever been done to the moral heroism displayed by 

. Vaughan on the occasion. His age alone woul have 
justified him in declining the request of the Union, and leaving 
the work to be done by some younger man, whose opinions on 
the question of the war would have rendered him more accept- 
able to the Americans, whose resentment he had himself pro- 
voked by his strong anti-Northern views. He had never, 
indeed, faltered in his attachment to the principles of liberty, 
or looked with a friendly eye on the abominations of slavery ; 
but he did not believe in the honesty of the North, in its newiy. 
begotten zeal for emancipation, or in the soundness of the 
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position which it had taken. Perhaps, too, he was carried 
away by sympathy with the chivalrous spirit of the South, and 
the feeling that it was contending for independence ; and his 
decided utterances rankled in the iar of men, to whom they 
were a ‘heavy blow and great discouragement.’ It was no 
light thing to face this hostile feeling ; but the difficulties of the 
undertaking were its attraction to Dr. Vaughan. He felt that 
he had done much to create the unhappy misunderstanding 
between the Congregationalists of the two countries, and he 
would do his utmost to remove it. He had made a mistake, 
and he was ready to avow and explain it, and, if possible, to 
correct by his presence and words of brotherly affection, the 
feeling it had caused. Right nobly did he do his work, and most 
generously did the American brethren (among whom Henry 
Ward Beecher, whose magnanimity and chivalrous kindness 
must endear him to every friend of Dr. Vaughan, stands con- 
spicuous) reciprocate his advances. If they could not approve 
the past, they resolved that it should be buried in oblivion, and 
a feeling of mutual respect and affection grew up, as the result 
of their free intercourse. They stood together on Plymouth 
Rock, they shared the engagements of that sacred festival, the 
mingled their prayers and tears together, and forgetting all 
differences remembered only that they were brethren in Christ 
Jesus, with a common heritage in the hallowed memories of the 
past, and a common work in the struggles of the present. Dr. 
Vaughan returned to bear his testimony to the earnestness, 
fidelity, and nobility of the American churches; and now that 
he has passed away, the words of condolence which come across 
the Atlantic tell how pleasant are the reminiscences he has left 
behind him there. 

We have thus sought briefly to tell something of the service 
which the grace of God enabled Dr. Vaughan to render to his 
generation. We will not attempt to form a general estimate of 
his character; nor is it necessary, for the unanimous voice of 
all who knew him pronounced him one of God’s true nobility. 
There was the impress of strength and greatness on every 
lineament of his countenance ; and the involuntary feeling of 
respect awakened by his appearance and deportment was more 
than sustained by more intimate knowledge. We do not pre- 
tend that he was faultless; but, happily, it is not for us to 
engage in the invidious task of pointing out slight imper- 
fections which may well be forgotten in the recollection of his 
many high qualities. We shall hear no more in our public 
assemblies those stirring words which often inspired us, not 
merely with admiration of the man, but with a more hearty 
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loyalty to the principles he advocated, but the force of his 
example will live and exert its influence on younger men. It 
remains to teach us how grand a thing is a sim . godly life, 
inspired by Christian principle, and directed to Christian ends. 
It may bring no worldly honour, but it secures what is far 
higher—the affection of the good, and it will receive the 
approval of the Great Judge. Dr. Vaughan has left behind him 
no sounding title or great earthly heritage, but he has left a 
memory of high and noble deeds which cannot perish. 


The things he has lived for, let these be his story, 
And he but remembered by what he has done. 


Arr. VL—The New Parliament and Mr. Gladstone. 


ScarcELy more than a month has elapsed since the close of the 
meral election under the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1868. 
very one was then busy calculating its numerical results in 

loss and gain, and endeavouring to forecast the future of parties 

from the more striking phenomena of the struggle and its issues. 

Scotland, Ireland, Wales, contributed potently to Mr. Glad- 

stone’s triumph ; and in the English boroughs his majority was 

imposing. On the other hand, the English counties showed 
some evidence of a Conservative reaction, and a not inconsider- 
able Conservative gain. Lancashire, in town and county, was 
especially a disappointment to Liberals and a consolation to 

Conservatism amid its general defeat. In the county it was an 

utter rout ; not one Liberal representative left to tell the tale; 

and the great leader of the Liberal party, the present Prime 

Minister of England, the rejected of Oxford University, became 

the rejected also of South-west Lancashire, his native soil, and 

had to accept a refuge in the metropolitan borough of Greenwich. 

In Liverpool it was only under cover of the minority clause that 

one Liberal came in, the lowest on the poll; in Manchester, 

although two Liberals out of three members were returned, the 

a was headed by a Conservative candidate; and Salford, 
olton, Ashton-under-Lyne, with other centres of population in 

the cotton districts, rejected Liberal members in favour of their 

Conservative opponents. Lancashire, indeed, in spite of the 

Tory majority it returned, taking the numbers of the voting 

population on both sides into account, may be said to have 
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shown itself in equilibrium between the opposing forces of 
opinion; but even this was a fact sufficiently startling, and 
calculated to Pattee some consolation, if not any real ground of 
hope, to the Conservative party. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that Mr. Gladstone’s dis- 
establishment policy has given the Liberal party its great 
victory. The truth seems to be, in England, at least, that the 
victory has been gained because the ‘inglish borough con- 
stituencies, large and small, are, as a rule, essentially and 
unmistakeably Liberal; because they have, for the most part, 
stood this stringent test ; because the Conservative party had no 
policy of its own for the new era which it has helped to inaugu- 
rate; and, also, because it has become, by its recent tactics, 
discredited as a party, and lost faith in its leaders and 
itself. On the other hand, the rallying cry of ‘the Church in 
danger’ helped the Conservatives in our English Episcopalian 
counties ;—for the Church organization in all its ramifications 
entered the lists in their behalf ;—it helped them, too, excep- 
tionally, in Lancashire, where the Irish invasion of the labour 
market had created special antagonisms of religion and of race. 

The personnel of the new Parliament shows, as yet, no notice- 
able change; but it has been remarked that the special work- 
ing class candidates have everywhere suffered defeat, and that 
young Oxford, though it has fought gallantly, has fought in 
vain. These and kindred topics lost much of their immediate 
interest in men’s minds in presence of the fact of Mr. Disraeli’s 
acknowledgment of his decisive defeat. He has accepted the 
verdict of the country as conclusive, at least against his adminis- 
tration ; and, without waiting for the meeting of Parliament, 
resigned office; and on the 2nd December issued a circular 
statement explaining and justifying his course to his supporters 
in both Houses of Parliament. 

The construction of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet and Ministry 
has occupied politicians since. But the Cabinet was formed, if 
not without question as to its composition, at least without 
delay. And now that Parliament has adjourned, and Christmas 
has intervened, and Ministers are settling down to the task of 

reparation, it may be worth while to look at this new Legis- 
lative assembly as a whole, and at the situation which has been 
created for it, first, by the measure of almost democratic reform 
under which it has hong returned ; and, secondly, by the great 
question which must possess and rule as well as be ruled by it ; 
and to consider the relations of this new Parliament with the 
man who will lead it, and with the work which he will find 
for it to do. 
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The democratic change through which we have passed, has, it 
has been said, made little difference in the quality of Liberal can- 
didates, or, at least of those who have succeeded. But the Whi 
have abdicated, are ‘dished ;’ and the Liberal is hencefort. 
divided into sections, generally antagonistic, and each with its 
own ends to pursue, though capable of amalgamation for tem- 
porary purposes. These increasing dissensions render good and 
stable Government increasingly difficult. If Mr. Gladstone has 
thought out a plan for appropriating the endowments of the 
Trish Church, he is afraid to avow it. The relations of labour 
and capital, the elevation of the poorer classes, the increase of 
facilities for education, the state of the national finances, the 
maintenance or the demolition of the Church Establishment, 
further measures of parliamentary reform, the rate-paying and 
the minority clauses, and the vexed question of the ballot, are 
subjects which may tend, in no distant future, to split up the 
Liberal party. Meanwhile, the Conservatives have taken from 
their opponents the ever-ready weapon of a suffrage extension 
cry, and remain in opposition, a compact body, though a mino- 
rity, compromised by no initiative, observant, defensive, ready 
to take advantage of dissensions certain to arise. It is not im- 
probable that before the Irish Church question is settled, they 
may either resume power, or succeed in rendering government 
by the Liberal party impossible, and thus lead the way to some 
reconstitution of parties in a sense favourable to future Con- 
servative policy and administration. 

Such speculations as these are to be found amongst quarterl 
reviewers and elsewhere ; they are shared, it may be Bases | 
by the late government which has been in such haste to assume 
the observant and defensive attitude of opposition ; and it is worth 
while to give them due consideration here. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the force of discipline and 
cohesion which a great question, like that of the Irish Church, 
may, and probably will afford to both parties alike, for the time, 
there are, we believe it to be true, elements on either side 
tending to unsettle the future constitution and character of 
parties in this country; and we will endeavour to point out 
some of those elements and tendencies of the situation and the 
time. We have no disposition to extenuate them, since we 
believe that the problems with which the immediate future is 
charged, are of far higher and more general import and interest 
than the fortunes of existing political parties. 

Because there is no eed change in the personnel of 
Parliament, it would be the shallowest political philosophy to 
underrate the consequences of the enactment of what is, or shortly 
will be, household suffrage in the boroughs. 
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The personnel may be the same; but, as Lord Palmerston 
put it, it makes all the difference whether the same actors play 
to the gallery or the stalls. We make our Tory contemporaries 
a present of the simile. A more accurate and a deeper, not to 
say @ more sympathetic philosophy would say that government 
by a class, is, in theory, at an end, and that it is as citizens of a 
common country, without regard to social rank or condition, 
thinking for and appealing to the nation at large, that we 
shall henceforth, by the very logic of events, be compelled to 
approach the great and urgent questions of the time, and to 
subject to a Radical criticism its existing laws and institutions. 
That, under such conditions, party ties, and not on one side 
only, will be subjected to severer tests than formerly, we do not 
hesitate to believe. 

We are embarking upon a new era, and must, in the coming 
time, start from a new basis of operations. If we make the 
mental effort of abstracting ourselves from the passing moment, 
of forgetting the poor instruments and the paltry motives, 
the petty immediate causes which have given so great a victory 
to the principle of Democracy in our institutions; if we endea- 
vour to anticipate the historic retrospect through which the 
events of 1867 and 1868, ere many years have passed, will 
come to be regarded and their real meaning ascertained ; if, 
above all, we take into account the great onward world-wide 
popular current, under whose influence we have been, uncon- 
sciously it may be, moving, and to which we contribute in 
our turn,—we shall find it impossible to conceive that a change, 
far greater in principle than that of 1832, will not be followed 
by consequences of proportionate magnitude. All great repre- 
sentative changes are invariably and necessarily followed by 
certain logical consequences in the way of legislative and 
administrative reform, which have been implied in them. It 
is the very A BC of the philosophy of history, and is not a 
lesson we expect to have to unlearn now. Conservatism is 
right in anticipating such questions; it may be right in the 
hypothesis that they will act as disintegrating forces on existing 
party combinations ; it is miserably shallow and shortsighted if 
it sees in them nothing more, if it has not philosophy enough 
to know not only that they may but that they must and will 
arise, and that the one result whose impossibility we may safel 
predicate, is that they will ever be laid again by the feeble 
exorcism of a meaningless and hypothetical Conservative re- 
action. The policy of the Conservative party, without con- 
sistency depth or sincerity of its own, without principles or 
initiative, without even prejudices of any reliably lasting 
strength, with likes and dislikes, tastes and distastes as its 
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sole political stock in trade—led blindfold to self-destruction 

- by the political cynic, par excellence, of the day—has been to 
rob reform of its legitimate consequences, by discounting the 
popular desire ; a feeble copy of imperialism not destined, it is 
now evident, in this country, even to a momentary success. 

It is true that we have not had a long and a hard-won fight; 
the Liberal party does not return to power after years of struggle 
and of exclusion, during which it has been maturing the con- 
sequences of its triumph, ready, at once, in the first great tide 
of revolutionary success, to realize them. The times are not as 
of old. There has been no stubborn resistance, there has been 
mere tricky strategy, which has failed; and we meet again on 
common ground to reorganize our forces with reference to the 
problems for which the time has thus come. 

In what condition do we meet, on one side and on the other, 
and with what relative hopes and capacities? The party of 
progress often marches, often fights, in looser order than the 
forces of a Conservative leader. A citizen army has ideas of 
object, of policy, of strategy of its own, and, as a mere instru- 
ment of power, is less easy to wield, though capable of far 
greater enterprises, less easy to control and direct than an arm 
of soldiers, whose bayonets carry no ideas at their points. It 
may at once be granted that the objects and questions of the 
paulo-post-future, may have a disintegrating as well as a con- 
solidating influence on men of independent and active thought ; 
and it is the Liberal party which is most likely to be affected 
by such influences. The Conservative policy, not of initiative, 
but of observance and criticism, of resistance and defence, lends 
itself to a more compact formation, and a more rigid dis- 
cipline. And yet, can any one be blind to the fact, that for 
these very Conservative purposes, the Conservative force has, 
through the tactics of its present leader, lost immensely in 
the elements of strength, cohesion, discipline, confidence, 
prestige. 

To reform is to destroy, in part or in whole, and to rebuild. 
The latter function is infinitely the more important and difficult. 
It is the true though the severe test of the eompetence of 
reformers. By their ability to fulfil that task they will be 
rightly judged in the constructive future before us; and there 
is no thoughtful man who would ignore the difficulties of their 
work, or underate the chances that their opponents may succeed 
in hampering and harassing them, and in bringing on them 
temporary personal failures by the way. 

But the part of mere destruction seems made easy to their 
hands by those very opponents; for in spite of the loud words 
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of their ‘braves,’ in spite of their ‘big guns’—the mere 
dummies of a Chinese fort,—what Conservative can henceforth 
have any confidence in the army or in the generals which, 
under tactical pretences, abandoned every stronghold of con- 
stitutional principle, evacuated every position they ought to 
have defended, and betrayed their trust with the cynicism and 
effrontery of mercenaries of the Bas Empire. 

For our part we hold Conservatism to have collapsed ; it has 
proved hollow like an eggshell, just as the Southern Confederation 
proved in the great American struggle. As a force to be reliably 
counted on, it no longer exists. After the exhibition to England 
and to itself of its own shallowness, there is no question to which 
it will be able to say, ‘ This subject is not ripe for discussion ;’ 
its fins de non recevoir are at an end, its protestations of resistance 
will no longer be listened to or believed, and as far as any solid 
Conservative resistance is concerned, we know not what institu- 
tion, on the slightest questioning, may not go by the board. 

But the party whose leader’s mission it was to ‘stem the tide 
of democracy,’ and who were led to commit the ‘ happy despatch’ 
with the promise that the Whigs would follow suit, is to be 
resuscitated and reorganized, to gain courage and discipline, and 
new numbers and new strength by rallying round the standard 
of the Irish Church ! 

The first Parliament of a new era is to get into form, on one 
side and the other, with reference to this question. It is unde- 
niably true that to be possessed by such a question, and to be 
necessarily absorbed and governed by it, as a controlling and 
determining influence, is a governing fact of the highest order 
and significance, which must be of decisive bearing, one way or 
other, on the fyture life and character of a new Parliament 
under a new regime. To which side will it bring cohesion and 
new power within and without the walls of Parliament? Tory 
speculation says, Disestablishment is an easy word, simply a 
destructive policy and act, but disendowment is a complex 
question—to us it seems the simpler of the two—one involving 
detail on which it can be hopefully premised that liberal poli- 
ticians may differ and fall out, whilst in the application of the 
surplus funds of the Church it is almost certain that they can 
be made to disagree; and it pictures to itself the untitled partner 
of the Viscountess of Beaconsfield lying in wait on the bench of 
opposition for the same opportunities, and ready for the same 
infallible tactics, which defeated the Government and the Reform 
Bill of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone in 1866. 

These anticipations appear to us to have elements of unsound- 
ness about them, likely to bring disappointment to those who, 
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it may be presumed, are now indulging in them. In vain is the 
net spread in the sight of any bird; not often can the same 
trick, without some interval of oblivion, be played successfully a 
second time; still less likely is it when the trap can no longer 
be baited as before. 

The secret of the success of Mr. Disraeli in passing the 
Reform Bill, which by courtesy is called his own, rested in this: 
that whilst keeping his own party in hand by playing to their 
personal antipathies, he became enabled to outbid and to out- 
flank his opponents, and thus to obtain support—for giving 
which they have the justification of the result—from out of the 
Liberal ranks. 

It is impossible for him to do this in dealing with the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church. He cannot outbid disestablishment 
and disendowment. The Reform Bill of 1866 was offered in 
the spirit of moderation and compromise as a measure which a 
wise and honest Conservatism ought to have and could have 
accepted, and whose rejection was too late repented of by the 
honest and the wiser Gaunrvatives who separated themselves 
from the Government of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. But 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church is a 
measure of principle to which the only alternative is a compro- 
mise which the nation already rejects, and it is a subject upon 
which the longer the contest is prolonged the more evidently 
impossible will any compromise be made to appear. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the fate of a Liberal Government, this at 
least seems clear, that it will be more easy for the incoming 
than for any other Government to handle and conclude this 
question, and that it cannot be settled by any less extensive and 
less thorough, and therefore by any other solution than that 
which Mr. Gladstone has made his own. However, Mr. Disraeli 
may propose to extend Mr. Gladstone’s principle to England on 
the High Church theory of the independence of the Church, an 
eventuality which would not in the least surprise us. He might 
thus, on grounds of common sense, equity, and Anglicanism 
once more ‘ dish the Whigs.’ 

Difficulties will arise, differences will show themselves, all 
that art can dowill be done to take advantage of them for a sinister 

urpose ; but the endisclear, was clear when first the words fell 
from Mr. Gladstone’s lips: ‘The Irish Church, as an establish- 
ment, must cease to exist,’ the Ecclesiastico-Conservative flag, 
sooner or later, must be struck, and the longer the fight the 
greater the defeat; greater in itself and in its consequences, 
as it seems to us, upon the future courage, and discipline, and 
numbers of the ranks of so-called Conservatism in this country. 
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We have promises in abundance of a stubborn and protracted 
resistance. 


‘I believe, said Lord Mayo, in the debate of last session, ‘that 
the Irish Church will be for many years a subject of ecclesiastical 
jealousy ; it may be made a fertile theme of political declamation, and 
the subject of a periodical struggle. .. . . I believe that if the over- 


throw of the Irish Church is ever effected, it can only be after a long 
and painful struggle.’ 


We have declarations that when the end comes a heavy blow 
will have been struck at all Establishments. 
In the same debate, Sir Stafford Northcote said :— 


‘If he believed the maintenance of the Irish Protestant Church to 
be unjust he would sweep it away to-morrow. But he was unable 
to see that it was so upon any principle that could be laid down, 
unless it were a principle which condemned as unjust all Established 
Churches in any country where the people were not all of one 
religion. .... And he felt assured that the position of the Church 
was one which was capable of justification, and which could not be 
upset on grounds of justice, without, at the same time, striking a 
blow at the whole principle of religious Establishments.’ 


And yet the same member of the late Government, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, had already on October 25th, refused to 
pledge himself ‘never under any circumstances to consent to 
the disestablishment of the Church in Ireland.’ Whilst the 
same idea of resistance on this great issue, certain to end in 
defeat, whatever bearing it might have on party fortunes, may 
be read between the lines of Mr. Disraeli’s circular of Decem- 
ber 2nd, announcing the resignation of his ministry, addressed 
to his supporters in both Houses of Parliament :— 


‘Although the general election has elicited in the decision of 
numerous and vast constituencies an expression of feeling which in a 
remarkable degree has justified their anticipations, and which in 
dealing with the question in controversy no wise statesman would 
disregard, it is now clear that the present administration cannot expect 
to command the confidence of the newly-elected House of Commons.’ - 


And he added that he and his colleagues had, therefore, felt 
it their duty to resign, but 


‘They remained convinced that the proposition of Mr. Gladstone is 
wrong in principle, probably impracticable in conduct, and ¢f practicable 
would be disastrous in its effects. .... and they will continue, in 
whatever position they occupy, to offer an uncompromising resistance.’ 


An uncompromising and protracted resistance, therefore, to 
which there can be but one end, defeat, is the — of the 
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Conservative party in search of a lost character. Is this a 
policy likely to give new discipline, numbers, courage, to their 
ranks? But this is not all—he who runs may read—there 
are degrees of failure; failure may become disaster. The 
most successful in the sense of the most stubborn and protracted 
resistance ends necessarily in the greatest failure. The Irish 
Establishment cannot be saved ; but what if its fall fulfilled the 
prophecy and the apprehensions of Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
shook to its very foundations the fabric of the English Church ? 
That would be disaster. Is that, as a possible alternative, likely 
to justify Conservative policy, and to rediscipline its ranks ? 

et us look at the bearings of the one question on the other, 
of the great national on the small party question. 

The disestablishment of the Irish Church is proposed on 
sega grounds. It is proposed as a measure of justice to the 

rish people, as the first preliminary sine gud non to that course 
of patient persistent justice and kindliness of treatment, that 
consideration, whether in the Legislative or in the administra- 
tive field, of the rights and of the idiosyncracy of Ireland, which 
is based on the recognition of her nationality ; which will make 
the Irish nation more, not less, united, but which will also tend 
to appease and satisfy it, and to reconcile it to its only possible 
future, as a member of the small but potent family of nation- 
alities which under one sovereign and one government con- 
stitute the United Kingdom of these Isles. 

The Irish Church is not objected to by politicians as such, 
on the ground that all Establishments are injurious to religion 
and the State. Its doom is pronounced by them on grounds that 
are political alone; and their answer to its would-be protectors, 
who fatuously seek to defend in it the principle of Establishments, 
is—‘ This is no true State Church, it is the Church of an alien 
‘and a wealthy minority; it does not fulfil, it never has fulfilled, 
‘it never can fulfil the conditions and functions of such a 
Church.’ 

The wisest part for Conservatives—too wise, perhaps, for 
human possibilities—would have been themselves to have freed 
the stronger English Church from its dangerous dependent. 
The course which common sense, the interests of English Con- 
servatism and of the English State Church, might, at least, 
have suggested, would have been as promptly as possible to 
close the discussion and come to terms. The course which they 
seem to have chosen is the worst for them, their Church, their 
cause; and their greatest success will be their greatest danger. 


For the Irish Church is doomed, and there will come a time, if 


they should succeed in protracting the struggle and the defence, 
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when their reward will be the loss of both English and Irish 
Establishments. 

It is idle to suppose that a policy so devoid of all rational 
hope, so full of danger and of fear, will tend to re-organise, 
re-inspirit, re-discipline the ranks of a misled, a betrayed and 
defeated Conservatism. We know well, too well, the value of 
parliamentary arts; we know that in such arts, and that in dis- 
cipline and mere tactics, we are the inferiors of our opponents ; 
but a great question moralizes and binds together a great party, 
and makes the earnest man, it may be, a better tactician than 
he who is more versed and capable in the mere art. It proved 
so last year, when Mr. Gladstone introduced his resolutions on 
the Irish Church. It will prove so, we believe, again; and, 
therefore, in spite of all strategy, in spite of all possible dif- 
ferences in the Liberal ranks, on the details of the coming 
measure of disestablishment and disendowment, in spite of all 
other divergencies which, we admit, are likely, sooner or later 
to make themselves manifest in our ranks, we believe that this 
great question will keep and hold us together in closer union 
and firmer discipline than we have known of late years; and 
that when it disappears from the arena and becomes a reform of 
the past, if will be found that it has exercised, not a disinte- 
grating, but a binding and consolidating influence upon those 
who have been united in its accomplishment. 

Mr. Gladstone leads the new Parliament as the head of an 
administration to which the country looks with confidence and 
hope. How will he lead it, and what, beside the inevitable ques- 
tion of the Irish Church, will he give its members to think 
about and to do? 

The Irish Church question is the one upon which the duties 
and necessities of the time, and his own intense earnestness 
will lead him to concentrate himself; but it will not be the 
whole policy of his administration. There are three other 
subjects upon which he must, it appears to us, have a declared 
policy, and with which he must proceed, without any unneces- 
sary delay, to deal. 

It is generally admitted among Liberal politicians that there 
are some defects in the late Reform Acts which no Liberal 
administration can allow to remain, and which must be removed 
before the event of another general election. It is known to bea 
part of Mr. Gladstone’s programme to inaugurate and develope 
large economies in the great spending departments of the State, 
and radically to revise in that sense, the naval and military 
policy, and the military and civil establishments of the country. 
It is understood that Mr. Childers at the Admiralty, and Mr. 
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Cardwell at the War Office have been appointed with this intent. 


Mr. Lowe is an economist; that, at least, it cannot be denied, 
came out of his administration of the Education grant; and it 
is believed that the Treasury has been strengthened by the 
nomination of Mr. Stansfeld to what is practically a new post, 
with the same view. The greatest economies are to be effected 
in the greatest spending departments—the army and navy. 
They can be effected only by a policy which shall aim at the 
reality and the concentration rather than the show and the dis- 
persion of power. The — of the reduction of our foreign 
squadrons, consisting so largely of ships which can hardly be 
said to constitute a part of our real power in case of serious 
war—a policy of which Mr. Childers was the mouthpiece two 
years ago—is a practical outcome, as far as the naval service 
is concerned, of this general view and purpose. In our army 
administration we may refer, by way of illustration, to the 
reduction of British forces in our colonial possessions, or to 
their charge upon colonial revenue, a policy known to have the 
support of Mr. Cardwell and of Mr. Lowe. 

e third question with which a Liberal government at the 
head of a large working majority is bound at once to deal, is 
that which, per se, is almost the greatest of all questions—the 
education of the people. 

The reform questions most likely to be raised in the coming 
session, are, the rate-paying and minority clauses, and the 
ballot. The ballot, probably, will remain at present an open 
question; but there can be no doubt that it will be raised by 
independent members, and but little doubt, we imagine, after 
the experience of the late general election, that a resolution in 
favour of its adoption would obtain the support of a majority of 
the House. In one of his Lancashire speeches, and more recentl 
at Greenwich, referring to the acts of gross and violent intimi- 
dation, of which Blackburn was the scene, Mr. Gladstone in- 
timated that if the ballot, to which he had not personally been 
inclined, should be proved necessary to secure freedom of election, 
the responsibility would rest on those who had contributed the 
= Mr. Bright is well known as one of the very strongest 

lot men; and there is that kind of general anticipation about 
the ballot, not only as a necessary and advisable, but as a coming 
reform, which does so much, as experience shows us, to secure 
its own realization. 

The minority clauses, as far as we can judge, though Mr. Bright 
is their sworn and bitter foe, are not unlikely to have some 
longer lease of life ; but in some mode or other the rate-paying 
clauses and the abolition in parliamentary boroughs of the system 
of compounding, must, we think, be promptly dealt with. 
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Mr. Lowe has proposed to solve the difficulty by taking the £4 
line of Mr. Poulett Scrope, restricting the franchise to that 
amount and upwards, and having all rates compounded below 
that line. But it is not to be imagined that Mr. Lowe will be 
appealed to when the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government on any 
question of parliamentary reform is under discussion ; nor is it con- 
ceivable that any Liberal Government in these days would commit 
the suicidal act of reintroducing, under whatever modifications, 
a ‘hard and fast line.’ The other alternatives seem to be, the 
reintroduction of some, perhaps modified, system of compounding, 
whilst continuing the requirement of what has been called the 
‘principle’ of the Conservative bill, the due payment, miscalled 
the personal payment of rates; or lastly, to sweep away the 
rate-paying clauses altogether, and without inquiring whether 
a tenant or his landlord has paid his rates, any more than 
whether the tenant may have paid his butcher’s or his baker’s 
bill, to make the rate-book the register, and bring us at once to 
what is now our only firm ground—household, hearthstone, 
family suffrage, without any reference either to amount or to 
payment of rent or rates. When we remember how near to 
household suffrage we have now reached, how impossible it is 
to go back, of how little value, from any point of view, it now 
can be to retain this fallacious, this pedantic Tory device of 
judging a man’s political virtuality by his habits of punctual 

ayment or the reverse, which is a demonstrated failure, seeing 
that the landlord may pay for him, and will do so if commer- 
cially or politically he finds it worth his while—we ought, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government ought to have no difficulty in 
arriving at the conclusion that the last alternative is the settle- 
ment of the question, to which sooner or later, and the sooner 
the better, we must come. 

Economy is a matter of administration ; it is a task, therefore, 
in which the practical initiative lies with Government ; but to 
perform it efficiently parliamentary discussion and support will 
also be needed. No statesman was ever more committed to a 
policy of economy than Mr. Gladstone. During Lord Pal- 
merston’s administration he went to the very verge of what a 
Minister of the Crown, responsible with his colleagues for the 
estimates submitted to the House, could rightly do, to urge the 
House of Commons to fulfil its own most special duty and 
function as guardian of the public purse, and to insist upon a 
large economy in the administration of the national finances. 
His appeals were answered—it was in the year 1862—by the 
well-known motion in favour of economy of Mr. Stansfeld, which 
led to a reduction in the next year’s estimates of more than two 
millions of money. Under Tory administration that annual 
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saving, subsequently increased, has disappeared. It will require 
an economy of three millions to bring us back to the status quo 
ante the Conservative reign. But much more than that will be 
needed to answer the expectations which Mr. Gladstone has 
raised, and which, at the head of affairs, he is bound in honour 
to fulfil. Nor will any public man who knows Mr. Gladstone 
and his ‘ passionate earnestness,’ as it has been called, upon this 
subject, doubt his determination now, when he has at length the 
power, to realize the policy which he has preached for years. 

A large national economy can only be built up on policy. 
A policy which shall pacify Ireland will be in itself an enormous 
economy. A persistently peaceful policy, like that which is uni- 
versally known and recognized to be that of the present Premier, 
diminishes the need of great armaments. Starting from this as a 
fact, a dominant fact, the first question for a Government to ask 
itself is the amount of naval and military power requisite for the 
real needs of a country situated like ours, with our peaceful policy, 
and with our reserves of strength. In discussing this question 
it will have to consider how far we ought, without reimburse- 
ment, to allow our strength to be drained and dissipated by the 
demands of our colonial possessions or the traditions of distribu- 
tion of forces current in the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Horse-guards. We come down next from the partially abstract 
and the national to the practical and departmental point of view. 
Given the amount of power, offensive and defensive power, 
which we really require, how, not only by direct purchase, but 
by a true conception of the kind of armaments and of the kind 
of naval and military organization, and of the administration 
which will give most real reliable power, in case of emergency, 
for a given annual cost—how, we say, to buy that necessary and 
sufficient power in the cheapest ennai. 

The wider question is a Cabinet question, practically to be 
worked out between the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries and 
the heads of the Admiralty and War Office; the latter depart- 
mental question is one which Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Childers, 
with their professional advisers, will be expected to solve. We 
will give practical illustrations of our meaning in relation to the 
administration of the Admiralty. 

To know in what naval power in these days consists, we must 
understand the uses to which, in case of war, it would have to 
be applied, and the proportionate relations of those uses. 
When we had the supremacy of the seas and the monopoly 
of the carrying trade, when steam was unknown and merchant 
vessels Waited patiently for convoy, when the right of search 
beneath the neutral flag was admitted, and ironclads, big guns 
and shells were things of the future, our policy was a simple one— 
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the possession, in certain well-understood gradations of size and 
power, of the largest number of ships, of men, and of guns. 

All this is now completely changed; and it is because our 
naval men have slowly and unwillingly yielded, as it were, to a 
recognition of this changed state, that we have had extravagance 
and uncertainty, and the old show rather than the new reality 
of power in the navy of our times. 

The use or rather the need of cruisers to prey upon an enemy’s 
commerce, or to endeavour to defend our own, has immensely 
diminished ; a very few Alabamas would drive the commercial 
marine of the most powerful maritime nation from the ocean. 
Ships can no longer wait for convoy, no nation will ever again 
have the monopoly of the carrying trade, the neutral flag covers 
the goods. The immediate effect of a war between ourselves 
and even a third-rate maritime power, would be to put war 
premiums on our merchant vessels. Commerce has no preju- 
dices, some say no conscience; our own trade would be carried 
on in neutral bottoms, and our ships transferred colourably or 
otherwise under a neutral flag, and there is no possible power of 
fast cruisers for our merchantmen’s defence which would prevent 
this consummation. And, though cruisers may be useful for 
purposes of blockade, and needful for the training pf-men,, it 
ought to be clear that the time has come when ye jnush Icok at 
this question of naval economy and.naval power, from a new 

There are certain preliminary negative economies to be 
accomplished before we come to the positive question, What 
is it in naval construction that will give us real power at the 
smallest needful cost ? The competent man of business succeed- 
ing to an old-fashioned, overgrown, unmanageable, and un- 
profitable concern, will commence by putting his house in order, 
and getting rid of what is old-fashioned, wasteful, excessive, 
and will then go into the market, the cheapest market, to buy 
the newest and the best machinery with which to compete with 
the business world around him. 

We employ too many men, because we persist in employing 
them upon machines which cannot turn out their fit produce— 
POWER—at the rate of more modern inventions. Our staff is too 
large in proportion to our men, a common fault, which grows 
upon undertakings which have a tendency to last through gene- 
rations. As Mr. Childers put it a couple of years ago :—‘If you 
‘ name a commander the chances are six to one that he has nothing 
‘to do; if a captain, six to one; if an admiral, twenty-four to one ; 
‘ and if a general of marines, forty-two to one.’ Our small and 
unarmoured ships for foreign service are not an element of real 
strength ; they must be lena A second fruitful head of eco- 
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nomy is the reduction of the number of useless harbour ships, and 
of the men borne upon them, idlers we will call them, not blue- 
jackets, who swell the numbers for which Vote 1 of the Navy esti- 
mates provides. Another great source of economy is the reduction 
in the number of our dockyards, and the simplification of their ma- 
nagement and control. But assume all these economies, assume 
that the Navy estimates have gone down from eleven millions to 
ten or to nine millions, is it not true that nothing even approach- 
ing that expenditure can be justified, unless it bein the main ex- 

nded in the purchase, so far as need be, of real preponderating 
immediately available power in case of a serious maritime war. 
Ever since the introduction of ironclads, we have been carrying 
on a duel between guns and ships; step by step, alternately 
increasing the offensive and defensive power of the one and of the 
other, until at this moment, and indeed at any given time, most 
of our guns and most of our ships are out of date. The time has 
now come, it seems to us, and we believe it will so appear to our 
new naval administrators, in the interests of both real economy 
and real power, to make a considerable stride, so that, if possible, 
the ships and guns of the next few years may not become out of 
date almost as soon as they are launched and tried; for nothing, 
we. confidentiy .believe, is sp calculated to force us upon, and in 
the ey.es.of: all to jastify,,a large economy in expenditure which 
does: not: result»in real-powez, as the rapid experimental develop- 
meni-cf the extracrdivary powers which science places at our 
disposal, which would place in the strongest light the absurdity 
of an extravagant outlay for objects of a secondary and utterly 
inferior importance. 

Let us consider for a few moments the stage to which inven- 
tion has attained, and the relative powers of ships and of 


8. 

The penetrative power of shot and shell is expressed in the 
well-known formula of foot-tons. Thus, when we say that the 

netrative power necessary to pierce the Warrior at the water- 
fine is 54 foot-tons, we mean that the momentum of the im- 
pinging shot must be such, that the power exercised upon every 
inch of the circumference of the shot, would be sufficient to lift 
54 tons one foot in one second. With reference to this formula, we 
will now proceed to show the energy of attack and of resistance 
of our most modern ships and guns, taking the ship, in each 
case, at its strongest part—the water-line. 

To pierce the Warrior you require, as we have said, a pene- 
trative power of 54 foot-tons; to pierce the Bedlerophon, 81 foot- 
tons ; to pierce the Hercules, 185 foot-tons. 

Coming to guns, we will take the 9-inch, 124 ton gun, firing 
a 250 Ib. shot; and we will take this as our starting point 
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because it is of no use speaking of lighter guns against modern 
ironclads, and because this is a tried and successful gun, which 
cannot yet be positively said of those of a heavier calibre. 

Of this gun, speaking always of direct force, we have to 
say that it would pierce the Warrior, with ease, at 2,000 
yards, at which distance the energy of its shot would be 
67°8, instead of 54 foot-tons. It would pierce the Belle- 
rophon at 1,000 yards, where its energy would be 85-4, in- 
stead of 81 foot-tons. But it would utterly fail to pierce the 
Hercules, even at the muzzle, where its power is only 111, 
instead of the required power of 185 foot-tons. The Hercules 
carries 18 ton guns, and 25 ton guns are talked of for the 
Glatton, which is a Monitor; but neither would these guns 
pierce the Hercules, for their power at the muzzle is less than 
185 foot-tons; though they would have the advantage of 
piercing the Bellerophon at 2,000 yards. Thus far, it would 
seem as if the Hercules could defy any of these guns; but this 
is not really so, for it is only at the water-line that you can 
possibly afford thus to protect these great wall-sided ships ; 
and, leaving out of consideration the many special points of 
weakness which they present in comparison with the Monitor 
class, we may say that the Bellerophon, at the water-line, re- 
presents the real strength of the Hercules, as far as the gun- 
battery is concerned, and that into the gun-battery of the 
Hercules, the ne plus ultra of our broadside ironclads, the 9-inch, 
12} ton gun could throw shell at the considerable fighting 
distance of 1,000 yards. The same destructive power could be 
exercised by the French 104-inch gun, and by the American 
smooth-bore 15-inch gun; so that an American Monitor, at 
1,000 yards—at which distance she would be invulnerable— 
could, with her 15-inch gun and 100 lb. charge, pierce any 
ship we have, and every such ship, save the Hercules, at the 
water-line. This is, after all our expenditure, a curious and un- 
satisfactory condition of weakness and of strength. We ought 
to take a great experimental step in advance. It would not be 
costly, for the only experiment or uncertainty would be in the 
gun. As to the ship, we can build Monitors of any strength. 
Let us look at a gun actually recommended by the practical 
responsible officers of the gun factory at Woolwich, and see 
how it would help us to solve the problem of this ruinous and 
never-ending competition. It is, a 15-inch gun, to weigh 58 
tons, to stand a charge of 200 lbs. of powder, and to discharge 
a 1,200 lb. shot. At 2,000 yards its penetrative power would 
be 236 foot-tons—more than the power of the American smooth- 
bore 20-inch gun at the muzzle. If successful, its conclusive 
bearing on the problem of naval construction would be this: 
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you would never build another heavy, costly broadside iron-clad 
again, for nothing but a Monitor could practically be built to 
stand the fire of such a gun; and this, it appears to us, is an 
economical result worth endeavouring at once to secure, and one 
of absolutely conclusive and of really economical bearing on 
the constructive policy of our navy. 

It might, on the other hand, be supposed that no ship could 
be built against such a gun, but this would be an error on the 
other side. We have a vessel now building, the Gatton, a 
Monitor, whose armour is 12-inch and 14-inch thick, and 
though of course the mere racking power of a 1,200-lb. shot 
from the gun of which we speak would be dangerous at any- 
thing like close quarters, yet as far as positive penetration is 
concerned, the Gilatton, if she has Hercules’ backing, which we 
know not, ought to be able to keep the shot out. 

But there is a ship also officially designed of which it may be 
well here to speak; one of such exceptional power, that the 
possession of one such would at once render impossible, because 
manifestly absurd, the building of numerous costly inferior 
vessels; and the economical bearing of this demonstration will 
be evident in a moment when we point out, that the weaker ship 
of a given size absorbs as many officers and men as that which 
may be the infinitely more powerful instrument of war. The 
ship of which we speak is a sea-going Monitor, of which the 
model was exhibited at the Royal Society, by the constructor of 
the navy, Mr. Reed. Her armour was to be from 15 inches 
to 18 inches thick ; she was to be unrigged, depending entirely 
on steam ; to be furnished with twin screws, and was calculated 
w — fifteen knots an hour, and to carry a very large supply 
of coal. 

The bearing of the construction of one such ship, and a very 
few such guns, on economy in the construction of our navy and 
the composition of our fleets, will be evident when we say, that 
if she were afloat and mounting a couple of these new monster 
guns, there is no ironclad in any navy, built or building, save 
only a Monitor, which would not be out of date, and as defence- 
less before her, as one,of our wooden walls. If we look these inven- 
tions of mechanical skill in the face, instead of coming unwillingly 
to their consideration, we shall—as we hope and believe the new 
Board of Admiralty will—renounce at once the extravagant 
multiplication of any kind of ship. The problem of economy 
and power in naval construction for us, is to be solved by aiming, 
even to some extent boldly and experimentally, at the most 
perfect wnit of production for each specific, different, and distinct 
purpose of offensive or defensive power, and then to wait quietly 
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until they have been tried, to consider whether it may be neces- 
sary or worth while to repeat or to multiply any and which of 
them. 

After all, the greatest economy and the safest policy is to rest 
on the gun rather than the ship. The cost of the gun is com- 
paratively a trifle. The enormous experimental weapon we have 
suggested would not exceed a cost of £5,000—our largest modern 
ironclads cost nearly half a million of money. The 9-inch 
124 ton gun, of much smaller cost, pierces, as we have seen, 
any broadside ironclad but the Hercules, at the water line, at 
1,000 yards. The registered steam vessels of the United King- 
dom are 2,880 in number, and most of them could easily be en- 
abled, in case of need, to carry a 9-inch gun; whilst the Stawnch 
gunboat, already built at the suggestion of Admiral Cooper 
Key, a small iron gunboat, if we remember right, of 150 
tons and costing some £6,000, and which does actually car 
a 9-inch gun, is perhaps the truest exemplification of all 
of a unit of production combining remarkable economy with 
real power, which could be rapidly multiplied in case of neces- 
sity, and which seems to us to render our present outlay on 
ship-building of any kind for defensive purposes demonstrably 
extravagant and unnecessary. 

Our text has been that economy is to be sought in the various 
grades of our policy, national, departmental, administrative, 
constructive. Happening to have the materials of scientific illus- 
tration by our side, we have been tempted to believe that even a 
technical argument and departmental view, like the one we have 
now brought to the notice of our readers, might not be without 
significance and interest with reference to the larger problem of 
economy in administration which the country looks to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government to solve. 

The subject of the education of the people is one which it will 
be impossible for the new Government to leave untouched or to 
touch lightly. Mr. W. E. Forster, well known for the zeal 
with which he laboured on the last commission, and who had 
well earned the right to take this great subject ministerially in 
hand, is Minister for Education, as yet without a seat in the 
Cabinet. The country will feel that Mr. Gladstone could not 
have made a better selection for the post, and will have an 
assured confidence that in his hands the interests of national 
education are safely placed. The question has two main aspects ; 
the provision of educational facilities, and security for their use 
by those who stand most in need—the children of the great 
masses of the population. 

Compulsory education is not unknown to us, though the 
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compulsion employed is indirect. Our factory and workshop 
regulation Acts secure the educational rights of children against 
the selfishness or ignorant neglect of their parents, by making 
it their interest to avail themselves of the educational facilities 
which the country affords. The time has come when the pro- 
visions of those acts, mutatis mutandis, must be applied to the 
agricultural districts. There is no reason, worth a moment’s 
pause to think about, why the agricultural population of England 
should not be as well and as universally taught as that of Scot- 
land or of Prussia. 

We have already, though perhaps we do not all know it, 
compulsory laws for the education of our pauper and vagrant 
children. The acts are to a great extent practically inoperative : 
they must be made to work. 

Pauper children are either maintained in workhouses or are 
the children of out-door paupers. In either case they tend to 
become, like criminals, an hereditary caste, What we have 
to do is to battle with this fatality and defeat it. If Mr. Glad- 
stone supports his Minister of Education, this will be the greatest 
and highest of all his economies. It will be economy ennobled 
and sanctified, and raised to a power of which ‘pure’ or narrow 
economy has not yet dreamed. Waste is profligate and morally 
mischievous to a community. Useless labour is, like idleness, 
demoralizing as well as wasteful. Mr. Gladstone’s organized 
crusade against extravagance in our great spending departments 
means something much more worthy of attainment than the 
mere direct saving which it will imply. But there is a far 
greater and truer, and more fruitful economy in useful expendi- 
ture than in the mere stopping and retrenchment of that which 
is unnecessary and consequently wasted. The one is a positive 
and may be an incalculable, the other is a limited and negative 
gain. And there can be no positive economy to compare in 
profit with that which begins with the child rather than the 
man, and which, by a necessary outlay, makes of that child a 
future producer of wealth, and contributor to the order and 
prosperity and progress of a country, who would otherwise, as a 
pauper or vagrant, or it may be a criminal, become, in ascertain- 
able probability, a source of loss and of trouble to the State. 

Children who are the inmates of workhouses generally ‘ have 
‘no near relatives, or have been deserted by them, or are the 
‘ offspring of felons and persons physically or mentally incapable 
‘of guardianship, or are illegitimate.’* In the workhouse these 
children are confirmed in their hereditary tendency; they are lite- 


* Report of the Commissioners on the State of Popular Education in 
England. Vol. I. p. 367. 
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rally trained, at the expense of the community, to become paupers 
or worse, and to transmit the taint and tendency to their own 
offspring in future years. The cure is simple but involving 
outlay, involving, that is to say, that profitable outlay and that 
economical expenditure of which we have spoken; it is to 
remove them from the workhouse and to educate them in 
district or in separate schools. The system, where tried, has 
been a complete success. Acts of Parliament (7 and 8 Vict. 
ce. 101 and 11 and 12 Vict. c. 82), have been passed to secure 
this desirable end, but the opposition of our boards of guardians 
has left them nearly inoperative. The law must be strengthened 
and applied. It is a matter for the joint care of Mr. Forster 
and of Mr. Goschen who has assumed the presidency of the 
Poor Law Board, and who is known to have studied the litera- 
ture of the education question; and they will disappoint the 
well-founded expectations of them which the public entertain if 
they do not provide and apply the needful remedy. 

The education of the children of out-door paupers has been 
statutably dealt with by the Acts 18 and 19 Vict. c. 34, known 
as Mr. Denison’s Act. It authorises guardians, if they deem 
proper, whilst granting relief to out-door paupers, to enable 
them also to provide for the education of their children, but 
forbids them to impose as a condition of relief, that such educa- 
tion shall be given. 

There are nearly 300,000 of these children, of whom 100,000 
are believed to be totally uneducated. One sixteenth of them 
are — year added to the adult population ; and it is from 
this neglected class, said Sir J. Jebb, that juvenile criminals 
spring; and thus the gaols are eventually filled with adult 
criminals. 

The remedy is clear, and equally so the duty of the State, 
which is bound to stand in Joco parentis towards the children 
whose parents, whether criminally or not, neglect them. The 
State must educate them, and compel the parent to contribute if 
he can; the very least that ought to be done is to compel the 
guardians to make the education of the child a condition of out- 
door relief, and to defray the cost. One special difficulty in 
education as in poor rate questions, is the narrow basis and 
oppressive incidence of local rates, a subject to which Mr. Gos- 
chen has given much time and thought. We will not stop to 
consider the solution of what is undoubtedly a difficult problem ; 
it may be that the French system of returning to the locality 
some share of the general revenue of the country in proportion 
to and in aid of rates may cut the Gordian knot. But whatever 
the difficulty and the solution, this, after all, is but a question 
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of method and detail, which must be solved as best we may, but 
which cannot be allowed to stand in the way of the greatest of 
all economies, and of the performance of the first duty of a 
nation. 

The education of children convicted of crime is, on the whole, 
satisfactorily dealt with in our reformatories. But there is a 
large class of children above them, but below the class of those 
who are merely paupers, who may be called vagrant or quasi, 
or incipient criminals. The certified industrial schools for their 
reception are under Mr. Adderley’s Act, 20 and 21 Vict. c. 48, or 
the amending statute 23 and 24 Vict.c.108. Practically speaking, 
these Acts, unlike the more successful one of Mr. Dunlop, which 
is confined to Scotland, are most insufficiently operative. It is 
absolutely essential that they be at once amended, so as to fulfil 
their intended purpose. These Acts affecting the criminal and 
quasi criminal juvenile population are, we believe, under the 
cognizance and care of the Home Secretary; and the present 
Home Secretary is Mr. Bruce, Vice-President of the Council 
under Earl Russell’s Government, favourably known for his ad- 
ministration of that office in succession to Vir. Lowe, and as the 
proposer of the Bill of last session further to provide for the 
education of the poorer classes. 

The Bill of Mr. Bruce is well known. It proposed to sup- 
plement the necessary deficiences of a voluntary system by the 
creation of rate-paid schools. The principle of the Bill was to 
retain intact the voluntary denominational system, where it had 
proved, or where it might still prove itself able to do the nation’s 
work ; to pay the schools for the secular instruction which they 
afforded under Government and local inspection, and to leave 
them entirely free as to religious teaching, with the one sole 
safeguard of parental rightsof conscience of a universal conscience 
clause. The details of the Bill may be open, doubtless are open, to 
modification in some way ; probably by lightening the local share 
of cost, and relying for the greater portion on the contributions of 
the State, it may be necessary to make the measure as little 
onerous as possible to the locality ; but the principle that each 
locality shall, in some manner, be held bound to the State to 
supplement the unavoidable shortcomings of the voluntary 
system, and to afford ample practical educational facilities to all 
the children of the great masses of the people, will, we believe, 
be upheld by the new Parliament, and we cannot doubt will be 

embodied in a legislative measure, which it will be the privilege 
and the duty of Mr. Forster to propose. Perhaps a Scotch Bill 
may take precedence of the English one, for the question is even 
riper there than here; but that is merely a question of prece- 
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dence and of time; and the programme which we are setting 
forth, it will be seen, is much more than one session’s work. 

There is one other branch of his great subject with which 
Mr. Forster is specially pledged to deal ; and that is the re-orga- 
nization and government of the endowed grammar schools of 
the country, which must be systematically utilized for the benefit 
of its middle classes. Of all the commissions on education which 
have laboriously inquired and reported within the last ten years, 
none has been more laborious, more exhaustive, more meritorious 
in its labours and researches than the Commission of 1864, of 
which Mr. Forster was himself a distinguished member, and which 
was appointed to inquire into all intermediate schools, with 
special regard to all endowments which are applicable, or which 
rightly might be made applicable thereto. 

They instituted oral examination of persons interested in or 
practically concerned in education, and of eminent lawyers upon 
the law of char:tible endowments and trusts; they circulated 
questions to all the 705 endowed grammar schools enumerated 
in the Digest of 1842 of the reports of the Charitable Trusts 
Commissioners, and they addressed some similar questions to 
the 2,200 other than classical schools enumerated in that Digest. 
Similar circulars were sent to proprietary schools; private 
schools were dealt with by the assistant-commissioners. The 
inquiries of the assistant-commissioners extended over districts 
comprising more than three-fifths of the population of England 
and Wales, and they reported specially on every endowed 
grammar school throughout the country. To enable them to 
compare the methods and results of educational arrangements in 
other countries, Mr. Matthew Arnold was deputed to inquire 
into the educational systems of France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy ; and the Rev. Mr. Frazer into those of Canada and 
the United States. The reports occupy twenty volumes, of which 
the first is devoted to the report of the commissioners themselves. 
It sums up the educational conditions of the country within the 
scope and limits of the inquiry. It gives an account of the 
revenues, and of the local distribution of educational en- 
dowments. It specially considers eight of the principal en- 
dowed schools, viz.: Christ’s Hospital, St. Olave’s Southwark, 
Dulwich, Birmingham, Manchester, Bedford, Tonbridge and 
Monmouth. It presents its own view of the educational 
requirements of the country. It explains the inadequacy 
of existing powers, whether of the Court of Chancery, or of the 
Charity Commissioners to effect necessary and complete reforms. 
It concludes with a resumé of the positive recommendations 
which the Commision submits to the Coows. 
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The scheme of the Commissioners is based upon the idea that 
existing endowments may be made the basis of a large organiza- 
tion, which shall aim at providing an educational system, per- 
missive in its nature, but capable of the same universality and 
completeness as that which provides for the elementary education 
of the children of the poorer classes. The organization which 
they propose is to be judged from that point of view. If 
Parliament should take the view of another eminent educationalist 
and former Vice-President of the Council, Mr. Lowe, that 
endowments for middle-class education, under any conditions, 
are mischievous; that being in existence they must be super- 
vised, but that we ought not to desire to extend their operation, 
but rather to leave middle-class education to take care of itself, 
in reliance on the ordinary commercial law of supply and 
demand, the machinery proposed by the Commission will have 
to be simplified and cele. We do not propose to enter at 

resent upon so large and new a question as this. But accord- 
ing to either theory a Bill will be necessary; and it can hardly 
be doubted that the Bill which will be introduced will be one 
mainly in accordance with the views of the Commission on 
which Mr. Forster sat. 

It may be interesting to note here the following salient facts. 
Of endowed schools there are about 3,000 in the country, about 
one-fourth of which are ‘Grammar Schools,’ the Commissioners 
having reported on 782. The number of boys receiving some 
sort of education in these schools is about 37,000: their gross 
income is £336,000, besides exhibitions of the value of £14,264. 
The revenues vary, from Christ’s Hospital with between £40,000 
and £50,000, to rent-charge endowments of £5 or less. Five 

hundred of the schools are more than two centuries old, and speak- 
ing generally, the mere lapse of time, with its inevitable changes, 
and in some cases partial reforms, has made these schools not 
what their founders designed, for that has become impossible ; 
not what they would have wished, could they have foreseen the 
future, and not what their governors, were they free, or the 
Court of Chancery had it sufficient power, would now approve. 

We will give a very brief view of the principal recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. From an examination 
of a large number of wills and statutes, they affirm that 
the real fundamental wish and purpose of the great majority 
of founders was not to benefit localities or to relieve parents, 
but to promote education, and especially and frequently 
to afford a free educational career to exceptional merit, in 
however humble a sphere, from the grammar school upwards, 
through the universities themselves, Taking this as the 
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general design of the foundations, they maintain that power 
should be taken to override detailed regulations which in the 
course of time have come really to thwart, and, as it were, to 
cheat the main purpose and design. They sum up their argu- 
ments in words, not their own, but so admirable and eloquent, 
so lofty and so true, that we will quote them here at length. 


‘The power of posthumous legislation exercised by a founder, in 
framing statutes to be observed after his death, is one which must in 
reason be limited to the period over which human foresight may 
be expected to extend. Without such a limitation, foundations would 
be open to the condemnation passed upon them by Turgot and other 
economists, as creations of a vanity which imagines that it can foresee 
the requirements of all future ages, and ofa credulity which supposes 
that strangers administering a founder’s charity in distant times, will 
carry out his favourite system with a zeal equal to his own. By the 
law of England, and the law of nature, a man is incapable of making 
a perpetual disposition of his property. The State suffers him to 
exercise an indefinite power for the purposes of his foundation; and 
in so doing it is not only entitled, but bound, to secure the interests 
of future generations, which can be done only by retaining the power 
of modifying the founder’s regulations when necessary, to suit the 
requirements of succeeding times. It seems indeed desirable, in the 
interest of charities in general, and of educational charities in par- 
ticular, that it should be clearly laid down as a principle, that the 
power to create permanent institutions is granted and can be granted 
only on the condition implied, if not declared, that they be subject to 
such modification as every succeeding generation of men shall find 
requisite.’ 

The first necessity is organization, and the first necessity of 
organization, according to the views of the Commissioners, is, 
following foreign examples, to break up the country into 
manageable divisions—they propose the twelve divisions of the 
Registrar-General—and in each of these to classify the schools 
in three grades, in the third or lowest of which boys should 
leave school at fourteen, in the second at sixteen, and in the first 
at eighteen or nineteen. The greatest want is of third-grade 
schools, for the lower middle, and higher working classes. 
Without them as a basis, technical schools would be useless, and 
indeed impossible; and they are wanted still more, in order 
that the classes whom they would serve may be enabled in 
general educated intelligence to do that which now they cannot 
be said to do—to hold their own in comparison with similar 
classes on the European and North-American continents. 

Every scheme of education has to meet the religious difficulty. 
The Commissioners would meet it, where it was not clearly in 
P 2 
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contradiction with the foundations, by a conscience clause. 
Trustees should not, in their opinion, be limited to members 
of the Church of England. There should be no restriction of 
masterships to persons in holy orders ; and lastly, they propose 
that the rule of judge-made law under which, whenever the 
contrary is not plainly specified, religious instruction must be 
in the tenets of the Church of England, shall be set aside. 

The best purposes to which to apply endowments, as a rule, 
they believe to be the maintenance of buildings, because given 
the buildings which private adventure has not the capital to 
supply, competent masters can generally be found to undertake 
the rest for the moderate fees which the public will be willing 
and able to pay. 

All endowed schools should be subject both to inspection and 
examination; to inspection of buildings, of appliances, of general 
working ard arrangement, and to examination, but not com- 
petitive examination, of scholars. 

The machinery suggested by the Commissioners is very 
elaborate, Mr. Lowe would say cumbrous; it is much too 
elaborate indeed, if the object be simply the utilization of 
existing endowed schools, with no idea of taking them as the 
basis of a future and a larger permissive scheme; and this, 
indeed, is the first question for parliamentary discussion, before 
the special methods of organization proposed can be criticised 
or judged. It is clear, however, that we must have a central 
administrative authority, invested with large discretionary 

wers, and with functions which no mere court of law can 
fulfil. Probably the best solution would be the Charity Com- 
mission, with enlarged powers, presided over for educational 
purposes by a minister of education. 

The Commissioners propose subordinate provincial authorities, 
representative bodies, with local knowledge and influence, to 
classify and group the schools; and this part of their scheme 
would be acceptable only if its larger interpretation and possibly 
expansive future were accepted. In any case we must have 
boards of governors constituted on some uniform and modern 
basis. The examination of scholars might be conducted under 
the superintendence of a council, selected by the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and by the Crown. The 
Commissioners conclude with the suggestion, under certain 
regulations and restrictions, that localities should be permitted 
to tax themselves for the creation of new schools. 

Although we have endeavoured succinctly, but as far as 
possible at the same time with some completeness, to present 
to our readers a view of the recommendations of this most 
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important Educational Commission, it will be understood that 
our purpose has not been so much to estimate and to discuss 
them, as to indicate the subject matter and material for legis- 
lation, and, indeed, requiring legislation, with which Mr. 
Gladstone’s government and its new Minister of Education will 
have to deal. If we consider the largeness of the field, the 
urgency of the subject, and the ripeness of the time, it is 
impossible to doubt, although the matter has not enjoyed the 
reatest prominence in the addresses of the Prime Minister, 
that legislative action with reference to the education of the 
various classes in all parts of the kingdom must prove to be a 
prominent feature in the practical programme of things which 
Mr. Gladstone will find for his new Parliament to think about 
and todo. And although Mr. Forster has not as yet found that 
place in the Cabinet which the country generally expected to 
see him occupy on a change of Administration, no statesman has 
hold of a greater subject, and no public man is really more to 
be congratulated upon the position he will occupy in adminis- 
tration, and the vitally important duties he will have to fulfil. 

Called by the voice of the country, master of the situation, 
Mr. Gladstone leads the new Parliament, and presides over the 
councils of the Crown. He returns to power with the prestige 
of a marvellous success, with a large majority held compact by 
a great question, with an Administration confessedly strong, and 
with no perceptible element of disintegration within it, pending 
the settlement of that great question. No man ever assumed 
our English Premiership amid greater popular enthusiasm, 
- with greater hopes, duties, responsibilities, attaching to 

im. 

That he will endeavour to perform his duties as he sees them, 
no man can or ought to doubt. That he will be able to answer 
to all the hopes raised by his advent to power in the popular 
mind, is more, probably, than we are rationally entitled to 
expect. We have had almost too much, from friends as well as 
foes, of candid analysis of his character, and of the qualities 
which fit or unfit him for the leadership he has assumed ; 
but since Adullamy has died of fright, we are relieved of 
the superabundance of such criticisms in the Liberal camp. 
What is true, and all that is necessary to say, is well known 
and soon said. Mr. Gladstone is rich in some of the highest 
attributes of serious leadership, when the occasion is great ; but 
he is not a leader in the sense of being a tactician, of having a 
‘light hand,’ of excelling in sang froid, and in what is called 
knowledge of the world, which means a knowledge of the 
weaknesses of men. In the absence, therefore, of any great 
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purpose, we should not rely on his leadership; and if the admis- 
sion should appear to any of our readers unnecessary or too 
great, let us put it in a clearer light by saying, that grand 
purposes succeed each other, that there will be no lack of such 
when the Irish State Church has been dealt with; and that it is 
not within the limits of our conception of the probable, that 
Mr. Gladstone should remain at the head of affairs, save under 
the condition of having taken to himself some great purpose to 
fulfil. 

In the higher qualities of a leader, in those which impress 
and command the enthusiasm of a people rather than of an 
assembly, in those which tell upon the large and human, rather 
than on the critical microscopic view, Mr. Gladstone stands 
without a rival between the nation and himself. Long and 
great services, high character, brilliant powers, earnestness, and 
sense of human duties and of general human sympathy, 
unfailing respect for the consciences of other men, these are his 
credentials with the Sovereign and the great nation over whom 
he exercises an almost unparalleled sway. 

There is one more characteristic about Mr. Gladstone, than 
which nothing more contributes on the one side to the popular 
faith in him, and on the other to the especial antagonism which 
he excites in those whom he leaves behind—he is PROGRESSIVE. 
Let us say what we of the advanced school of Liberalism mean 
and hope, when we say that Mr. Gladstone is progressive. 
There are, perhaps, men ready to jump to the conclusion, that 
because he is progressive, he is to progress to them, and to 
come, sooner or later, exactly—not a 2 as to general policy, but 
as to point of view—to where they stand. We have none of us 
a right to make this assumption. The age is complex, the 
great stream of human progress is fed by innumerable tributa- 
ries of thought ; what men of advanced opinion ought, it seems 
to us, to wish, and no more than that, is that we may meet 
to contribute and to swell that great onward providential stream. 
We, who now write these words, do not write them speculating 
that Mr. Gladstone is to accomplish, at some future day, the 
feat of the solution of his own intellectual continuity, and 
thenceforth to run in the same bed of thought as ourselves. 
He is the chosen of the nation; his duty is to be true to 
the great business to which he is called, and to himself. He 
must go over to no man, and to no thought that is not his, 
or that he has not made his own. On the other hand he must 
not and he will not, learning a bad lesson badly as he would, 
stay to count heads, and to study minor strategy, in which 

« be will never be an adept. That which he has to do, nor 
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more nor less, is this: TO BE HIMSELF, to realize the position 
and the time, with all their quickening influences, to think— 
absolutely extruding all mere tactical momentary considera- 
tions—of what ought to be the policy of our future and of 
his, and to make that manifest himself; and then, on that 
line, no matter the length, the obstacles, the difficulties of the 
way, to go forth to conquer. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, together with his Letters; now 
Jirst collected. By Epwarp Epwarps. 2 Vols. London. 
Macmillan. 


Biography, like all other sciences, has undergone a great change 
in modern times. Formerly the writer of the life of a famous man 
seemed to mark out for himself a certain pattern to which he aimed to 
make his hero conform, having for his object instruction rather than 
truth. But now biographers, like historians, are beginning to see that 
an accurate record of facts is bao more valuable, if less interesting, 
than an ideal picture ; and if either history or biography is ever to take 
rank with other sciences, it is especially requisite that the facts should be 
carefally investigated; for the laws which govern human actions can 
never be deduced unless care is taken to establish the data. Mr. 
Edwards, a biographer of the new school, has taken infinite pains to 
search every seule source of information, and relies upon no evidence 
that he has not thoroughly sifted. The consequence is, that his ‘ Life 
of Ralegh’ is far more valuable for reference than any previous life, but 
not so interesting as some. The collections of manuscripts at the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum, the Archbishop’s Palace at Lambeth, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and Hatfield House, the seat 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, have all been diligently examined for 
materials, and Mr. Edwards’s perseverance has been rewarded by the 
discovery of 166 letters from Ralegh, many of which are now for the first 
time made public. 

The whole of these, with a few from Lady Ralegh and others, relating 
to the conspiracies after the accession of James, are printed in extenso in 
the second volume, with very great accuracy, as far as we have been able 
to test them ; and are also dateased by careful and critical notes, which 
make them a most valuable addition to our historic stores. 
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Mr. Edwards commences with an attempt to elucidate the pedigree of 
the House of Ralegh. It seems that when Elizabeth first began to east 
a favourable eye on Sir Walter, the representatives of the older families, 
and even some courtiers whose rise in the world only dated from the 
suppression of the monasteries, spoke slightingly of him, as an upstart ; 
and he, with keen appreciation of the new society in which he found 
himself, set his friend John Hooker to work to remove the stigma of 
novus homo. Hooker certainly did his best for his patron; for he proved, 
or pretended to do so, that the family was descended from Henry I. 
This was not quite believed, even at the time, but there seems evidence 
that both the Devon and Somerset branches of the house were derived 
from Wimund de Ralegh, father of William de Ralegh, justiciary and 
Bishop of Winchester, in the reign of Henry III. His mother claimed a 
still higher descent, being connected with the Courtneys, who were said 
to have the blood of the Emperors of Byzantium in their veins. ‘ We wish 
Mr. Edwards could give some more particulars about her, for a woman 
who had such sons as the Gilberts and Sir Walter Ralegh, although 
neither of her husbands made any mark upon the time, must have been 
a woman of great power of character. The only anecdote known of 
her, to which Mr. Edwards is the first to call attention, shows her to 
have been religious and courageous, two qualities eminently displayed in 
her sons. Foxe tells us that she, a Catholic, visited in prison Agnes 
Prest, a martyr, during the Marian persecution ; a deed of charity of no 
ordinary danger, as her husband was known to be a Protestant, and had 
already been in danger of his life from a Catholic mob. No letters, 
unfortunately, have been discovered, referring to Ralegh’s early life, at 
Oxford, or his service with the English contingent to the Huguenot 
army. As to his first appearance at Court, Mr. Edwards succeeds in 
showing that the old stories about the cloak and the puddle, and of the 
altercation with Lord Grey. at the Council, are both unfounded, but he 
can substitute nothing for them. Leicester’s friendship, and his services 
in Ireland, were doubtless sufficient introductions to the Queen. Although 
he wrote to Leicester that he disdained his work there, ‘as much as to 
‘keep sheep,’ he had worked, as was his wont, with all his might, and had 
been for some time one of the commissioners for governing Munster. 
Whatever may have been the occasion of his introduction to Her 
Majesty he at once became a favourite with her—not less perhaps for 
his good looks and taste for poetry than for his business qualities and his 
courage. Here, however, we must enter a protest against the revival by 
Mr. Edwards of the slauders against the private character of the Queen, in 
consequence of her affection for Ralegh. Mr. Edwards says: ‘To speak no 
* scandal of Queen Elizabeth is possible to the truthful biographer of Sir 
‘ Walter Ralegh, only within limitations. On this delicate point Ralegh’s 
‘letters are throughout and at all periods marked by the strictest 
‘reticence of the high-bred gentleman.’ Such reticence is itself an 
——— of innocence, for there is none about similar relationships at 
other contemporary courts. If Mr. Edwards has found any new evidence 
of the Queen's immorality it would have been only fair to lane produced 
it. The foul imputations of Parsons and other 3 esuit writers have been 
—— weighed, and found wanting. Such rumours had been cir- 
culated for years by the Catholic party, to hinder the Queen’s chance of 
marriage, and the French ambassador, who was questioned on the point 
by his master, writes to deny them in the strongest terms, eulogizing the 
good order and morality of the English court, which must have been in 
striking contrast to that of his own Sovereign, if Brantéme is at all to be 
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believed. The English Court seems to have been especially free from 
blots of this kind until the accession of the Stuarts brought French ideas 
and manners into the kingdom. Surely there were enough attractions in 
Ralegh to deserve the Queen’s friendship. Honours and offices soon 
fell to his share—the Wardenship of the Stannaries. the Vice Admiralty 
of Cornwall and Devon, and the Captaincy of the Guard of Honour; but 
his chief ambition, a seat in the Privy Council, was never attained. 
These haleyon days were soon clouded by the fierce displeasure of the 
Queen, in connection with his marriage, about which Mr. Edwards 
makes a difficulty where no difficulty seems to exist. Camden asserts 
that Ralegh seduced one of the ladies of the Court, and the Queen was 
naturally angry at the disgrace to her household, and committed them 
both to the Tower. If, as Mr. Edwards thinks, a private marriage had 
taken place, they could at once have cleared themselves from blame by 
declaring it; and Camden’s words are so explicit that there is no room 
for doubt in the matter. However, he soon atoned for his sin by marry- 
ing the lady, and became a most loving and devoted husband. But to 
pass on to the expeditions of colonization and discovery, for which 
Ralegh had a special genius. Mr. Edwards gives a full account of all 
the Spanish voyages to Guiana, in search of the El Dorado, and recounts 
the barbarous treatment of the Indians, which stirred Ralegh’s heart to 
dispossess the Spaniards of a land to which their only title was cruelty 
mt bloodshed. He completely frees Ralegh from the charge of false- 
hood, in his descriptions of the wonders of the unknown country, and 
with the assistance of the discoveries of Humboldt and Schomburgh 
traces the whole of Ralegh’s explorations. 

But the portion of the book which shows the most care and acumen is 
the account of the mysterious plots in which Ralegh was concerned at 
the accession of James. The tangled web of deceit can never be quite 
unravelled, but Mr. Edwards has done enough to show the baseness and 
treachery of all concerned, except hishero. The utter disregard of truth 
and law evinced in the prosecution is as astounding as the fewness of the 


friends of the accused. But, as he wrote many years before he became 
famous, 


‘ Whoso reapes renowne above the rest, 
With heapes of hate shall surely be opprest.’ 


His pride, too, no doubt alienated many, who would otherwise have 
taken his part. An able analysis is given of the ‘ History of the World,’ 
the result of his studious prison years, a book dear to all who have read 
it, for its thorough recognition of a living God, and interesting for the 
occasional ‘ portrayal of a modern head or two from the life, though rest- 
‘ing upon Greek or Assyrian shoulders.’ One difficulty in Ralegh’s 
life Mr. Edwards has not touched upon. In his letter to his wife before 
his attempted suicide (No. elxiii.), Sir Walter mentions a daughter, 
evidently not the daughter of Lady Ralegh. The passage has excited 
the conjectures of previous biographers, and we had hoped that Mr. 
Edwards would have discovered a clue to it. 

Many have been tempted to write the life of Ralegh, but none have 
raised such a valuable tribute to his memory as Mr. Edwards, his latest 
biographer. Nevertheless, in spite of the literary skill and clear style of 
the author, the book is wanting in the fascination which might have been 
expected in a record of the deeds of the most romantic character of the 
greatest period in our history. 
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The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second Earl of 
Liverpool, K.G., late First Lord of the Treasury. Compiled 
from original documents by Yonce. 
3 Vols. 8vo. London: Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


It must be allowed that Lord Liverpool’s fame is not proportioned to 
his merit. When we consider how exalted was the station he occupied, 
during how long and how recent a time he occupied it, and how momen- 
tous were the events of that period,—events in the moulding of which he 
must needs have had, at least formally, a prime part to play,—it is 
astonishing how inconspicuous his figure appears among the actors 
in the great drama. ot to mention the names of Pitt, Burke, Fox, 
Nelson, and Wellington, several members of Lord Liverpool’s own 
administration are better known than their chief. Everybody is ready 
to make, or at least to interpret according to his humour, a jest, a sneer, 
or a note of admiration at the character of Eldon, Castlereagh, or Canning. 
Of them, as once living men. most of us have some more or less indistinct 
images in our own minds. But it is otherwise with him whose career 
extended over nearly the whole period of theirs, and who, during more 
than half that period, was the premier under whom they served. It 
is well that Lord 1 Liverpool’s memory should be drawn from its too great 
obscurity ; for he was not in name alone First Minister of the Crown, but 
throughout his administration, his counsel and will were predominant in 
the Government. Mr. Yonge’s frequent efforts to prove that this was 
the case might raise a suspicion to the contrary. Such suspicion would, 
however, be unfounded ; but the very obscurity in which Lord Liverpool’s 
name has hitherto remained, has doubtless tempted, and may, perhaps, 
= the over anxiety, which we think Mr. Yonge need not have shown 
or felt. 

The father of this statesman began life as secretary to Lord Bute; he 
was then Mr. Jenkinson; he arose, in regular official course under that 
nobleman, the Duke of Grafton, Lord North and Mr. Pitt, to the position 
of a cabinet minister; he was created Baron Hawkesbury in 1786, and 
ten years’ later, was raised to the earldom of Liverpool. His son, the 
second earl, was born in 1770, and was educated at the Charterhouse and 
Christchurch. In 1790, he was returned by Sir James Lowther as member 
for Appleby. Both before and after that event he travelled in Italy, 
France, and Germany; he was in Paris during the earlier stages of the 
revolution ; and was with the German armies while they were hovering 
on the French frontier about to begin the great war, the terrible issues 
of which they so little suspected. In 1793, Mr. Jenkinson first took 
office as a member of the Indian Board, under Pitt, by whom he was, in 
1796, made Master of the Mint. In the same year his father’s promotion 
to the peerage gave him, aM courtesy, the title of Baron Hawkesbury. 
On the retirement of Mr. Pitt, and the formation of Mr. Addington’s 
administration in 1801, Lord Hawkesbury entered the Cabinet as Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and while he held that office, the Peace of 
Amiens was made and broken. In 1803, to facilitate certain changes in 
the Ministry, he was called to the Upper House without change of title. 
On Mr. Pitt’s return to office in 1804, Lord Hawkesbury was removed 
to the Home Office. During the reign of ‘ All the Talents,’ he led the 
opposition in the House of Lords ; and on the formation of the Duke of 
Portland’s Ministry in 1807, he returned to the Home Office, which 
he exchanged, first, for that of War, and then, when Mr. Percival 
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became premier in 1809, of the Colonies. By the death of his father he 
had now become Ear! of Liverpool. On the 11th of May, 1812, Mr. Per- 
cival was assassinated, and Lord Liverpool succeeded to the Premiership, 
which he retained until he was struck by fatal illness in 1827. 

Resistance to Napoleon’s insolent attempt to found an universal empire 
was the great work of England in Lord liseteedls time. How well it 
was executed all the world knows; but it is not equally well known how 
much of that resistance was owing to him, or with what prudence, 
coolness and courage he fought the battle to the end, and after the final 
victory, restrained the rapacity of our allies. The reputation of Lord 
Castlereagh has arisen much of late years, and we are glad that the world 
is now informed, or at least reminded of the great merits of his chief. 

But though Mr. Yonge’s book is thus welcome, the manner in which 
it is written provokes criticism. The papers of Lord Liverpool were 
entrusted to Mr. Yonge for the purpose of this work. Two ways of 
dealing with the materials lay open to his choice. Either he might print 
the unpublished papers, and prefix or intersperse such matter of his own 
as he should deem needful to make them intelligible, and to give a 
succinct account of Lord Liverpool; or he might write a life of that 
statesman, embodying such documents and extracts as were necessary for 
exhibiting his character and work. The biography might be subordinate 
to the papers, or the papers to the life. In most cases of the kind the 
former is the more useful method. In those, in which the statesman’s own 
character is prominent, the latter is preferable. The determining question 
is whether the book is more needed for biography or history. In the 
present instance, we think that the former method was the more desir- 
able. Lord Liverpool was a plain, business-like man, of much dignity, 
— and courage. The work he had to do could hardly have been 

one better than he did it; but, notwithstanding the romantic character 
of the events with which he had to deal, he dealt with them in the most 
prosaic way ; and so far from being a man of distinguished personal cha- 
racter, a chief part of his worth and power consisted in his official habit, 
whereby the man was lost in the minister. For an account of his private 
life, there appear to be absolutely no materials. He lives only in his 
despatches and in Hansard. To attempt a biography was not, therefore, 
the best use to make of these materials. They would have been most 
serviceably employed as Mémoires pour servir. To have used them 
thus might not, however, have met the wishes of their owners. At all 
events, Mr. Yonge has chosen to write a biography ; and has written it 
at great length, embodying in it (besides the previously unpublished 
documents,) very voluminous extracts from the Parliamentary debates. 
Now, although the printing of the hitherto unpublished documents alone, 
with a good index, and careful explanatory annotations, would have been, 
we think, a more useful work ; yet a good life of Lord Liverpool would 
have been found a very profitable study for aspirants to statesmanship. 
Readers of this class might have learnt (and, indeed, may now learn) 
much from an observation of the manner in which this unostentatious 
but diligent and effective writer wrought. But for this end the life 
should have been shorter and more graphic. The materials should have 
been more carefully hewn and placed. As it is, we have neither a 
convenient edifice nor a well ordered quarry. Debates are both too long 
and too short ; they encumber the story, while they by no means satisfy 
the reader that the arguments used by Lord Liverpool’s opponents are 
represented with sufficient clearness. Again, information most important 
to a clear understanding of the subject is wanting. Thus, of the many 
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cabinets, of which Lord Liverpool was either a member, or the head, a 
complete list is given of only one or two. Mr. Yonge does not, however, 
leave his readers in such despair about dates as he has done in his History 
of France, for he has very wisely printed the date at the head of every 

age. His treatment of political questions is neither complete nor clear. 

‘o take that of the Corn Law, he contents himself with stating the argu- 
ments used in debate, when it arose in Lord Liverpool’s time, without 
giving such an account of its previous and subsequent history as would 
enable the reader to understand the controversy. We presume that it 
must be a typographical error, only, which makes the Prince de Condé 
father, instead of grandfather, to the murdered Duc d’Enghien? Our 
author does not give the impression of impartial dealing in his remarks 
on other statesmen. Lord Granville is a pet object of his animadversion ; 
and violent expressions are culled from the speeches of that noble lord, 
certainly not with any apparent desire to set forth his character to 
advantage. In the third volume, however, Mr. Yonge has to print some 
communications from Lord Granville to Lord Liverpool, which show a 
character very different from that which might have been imagined by 
the reader of the earlier volumes. On the other hand, Mr. Canning’s 
faults are made as light of as may be. In style, Mr. Yonge is easy, but 
commonplace, with occasional flights of rhetoric, which are not very 
imposing, and which are mostly elicited by rather hackneyed objects of 
admiration or reproach. Indeed, his sympathies seem rather apt to flow 
with those of Garter King at Arms. In politics he seems to be a Tory of 
that mild variety which now assumes the wisdom of those measures 
which have been carried by the force of public opinion against the per- 
sistent efforts of his Party. 


The Life of Columbus, the Discoverer of America. Chiefly by 
ArrHur Hers. London: Bell & Daldy. 


Mr. Helps tells us that this biography is taken chiefly from his ‘ His- 
tory of the Spanish Conquest in America,’ and is one of a series of 
biographies prepared under his superintendence, and derived from the 
same source ; but as history and biography are not exactly interchange- 
able, inasmuch as the former subordinates even the greatest man to the 
incident, while the latter subordinates the greatest incident to the man, 
it has been necessary to rearrange these materials and considerably to 
add to them. TRis work has been done by Mr. Herbert Preston Thomas. 

Everything that comes from Mr. Helps’ pen must have the interest 
which attaches to a scholarly, graceful, and thoughtful writer; but forms 
of literature differ, and the writer who attains to the highest excellence 
in one may fall very far short in another. Mr. Helps has done nothing 
equal to ‘Friends in Council.’ He is a cool observer and a graceful 
moraliser, and in the semi-colloquialism of his dialogue, he was not 
necessitated to attempt anything requiring passion or imaginative sym- 
pathy, or that, to be successful, must have carried him beyond the most 
perfect self-control. His history commanded respect, but it excited no 
enthusiasm ; it was a thesis on slavery, not a drama. 

When parts of the history are made to do duty as biography and are 
supplemented by another hand, the result can hardly be regarded as 
satisfactory. No book can be pleasanter to read than this ‘Life of 
Columbus ;’ we do not feel inclined to shift a line; for this, indeed, 
it is too concise, and yet it does not quicken a pulse or kindle an 
enthusiasm; it wants enthusiasm— almost sympathy. Its effect is 
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sadly to diminish the heroism of Columbus; reduce his discovery to 
the happy accident of a somewhat commonplace and not very high- 
toned man. Columbus is but one of the pieces with which the great 
game of life was just then played, and Mr. Helps looks on at a some- 
what. cold distance and with only an amateur interest. We do not 
think biography Mr. Helps’ forte, but we are sure that had he set 
himself to write the ‘ Life of Columbus,’ it would have been impossible 
for him to have produced such a lay-figure, or to have treated the 
great incidents of his life in such a curt, laconic, log-book manner. Five 
lines, for instance, are given to his death, and as many to his burial ; 
and even then a fear of lingering too long is expressed. The best parts 
of the book by far are the incidental moralizings, which equal some of 
the best bits of ‘ Friends in Council,’ and make it the pleasant book 
that itis. No one will regret perusing it, but Mr. Helps’ name excites 
expectations which it does not realize. 


Personal Recollections of English Engineers, and of the Intro- 
duction of the Railway System into the United Kingdom. 
By a Civin Enerneer, Author of ‘The Trinity of Italy.’ 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1868. 


This anonymous author, in both his works, gives the reader the idea 
that he is playing with very considerable powers, rather than actually 
using them,—that he is ciearing off a world of reminiscences from his 
active and observant life, rather than setting to work to make definite use 
of his stores of information. Whether it be possible or not accurately to 
say when the author is the ‘ resident engineer,’ or when he is only an 
‘assistant’ or a ‘ consulting engineer,’ or in what particular character he 
accumulated his‘ personal recollections, we may conclude that he has 
been more or less occupied in the formation of most of the principal trunk 
lines of railway in-‘England, Wales, and Ireland. He must sureiy have 
overlooked some of the first surveys of country districts and metropolitan 
suburbs ; he must have been in the mélée of many a fight with directors 
and contractors, with solicitors and barristers, with shareholders and 

olice ; and he has clearly had great opportunities for writing a most 
instructive résumé of the railroad system from its beginnings to the 
present moment, with its influence on finance and on politics, on lite- 
rature, and on all the amenities of life. One great characteristic of the 
volume is, however, its reticence, which, while due to honourable feeling, 
is still perplexing, if not provoking. The author reminds us of Herodotus, 
who, when he has excited our curiosity about a subject to the utmost 
itch, darts off at a tangent, or coolly tells us that he knows all that we 
ong to hear, but does not think it prudent to reveal it. There is so much 
of ‘Mr. So and So,’ and a ‘certain cathedral towa,’ of a ‘well-known 
watering-place,’ of ‘ Mr. ,» and the associations of the author with 
the person whom ‘we will call Davy or Smith,’ or the place ‘we will 
style Colchester or Chelmsford,’ that the reader gets very little that is 
definite to lay hold upon. It would not be safe to quote our author for 
facts, because we could never verify them. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks the volume is very interesting. We have a typical country 
district, most brilliantly described, as invaded first by surveyors and 
then contractors, with all the annoyances practically endured by them 
from the owners of property who did not appreciate their French leave of 
operation. We have vigorous descriptions of the excitement in engineers’ 
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offices to get the plans ready for ‘the fatal 30th of November.’ We 
have graphic portraiture of the conduct on memorable occasions of 
Brunel and R. Stephenson; and some very able proof of the ways 
in which waste and preposterous expense have attended the construction 
of English railways. the author points out the abundant work yet open 
to the civil engineer, and concludes that ‘the sword, and the pen, and the 
* lancet will be needed so long as war and ignorance and disease prevail 
‘onearth. The instrument by which these evils can be most efficiently 
* checked—the instrument that would be held in honour if the earlier 
‘ weapons of oppression and violence were superseded—is the spade.’ 
The dressing and keeping of the garden of earth are now, it seems, to be 
largely handed over to those who have given a thousandfold more 
strength, and innumerable adaptations to the great instrument of culti- 
vation. 


The Life and Times of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvauz, 
a.v. 1091-1153. By James Correr Morison, M.A. New 
Edition, Revised. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Morison’s memoir of Bernard is almost a model of what a bio- 
graphy should be; learned, without being dusty—full, without being 
tedious—thoughtful and suggestive, without once falling into preaching— 
it tells us all we need to know, suggests the significance of what it tells us, 
and puts before us a clear, faithful, and complete picture of one of the 
most eventful periods of the history of the Church, and of one of its 
greatest and holiest men. Mr. Morison rightly thinks that the great pur- 
poses of history are served by a faithful presentation of its facts, and that 
its lessons are to be learned by a simple induction from those facts. He 
plunges, therefore, in medias res, and without any disquisitions or generali- 
zations, begins at once to tell us about Bernard and his belongings, trusting 
to the progress of the history for the shaping of its meanings. His style is 
very simple and sincere: it avoids all magniloquent rhetoric, ail word- 

ainting, and seriously tells us what there is to be told; at the same time 
it is neither bald nor thin. This is very high praise; but it is well 
merited by Mr. Morison’s very excellent book. Concerning Bernard and 
his age, the crusades, monachism, medizval civilization, theological dis- 
putations, the cwltus of worship, the culmination of Popery, and the great 
mid-current of European progress, of which Bernard was one of the most 
prominent figures, we cannot speak here, although just now much might 
wisely be said. We shall hope ere long to devote an article or two to 
an examination of some of these matters in the light of our seven 
centuries of subsequent experience. In the meantime, we heartily 
recommend Mr. Morison’s biography of Bernard as one of the best 
products of our modern historical school. 


John Newton, of Olney and St. Mary Woolnoth. An Autobio- 
graphy and Narrative, completed chiefly from his Diary 
and other unpublished documents. By the Rev. JosepH 
But, M.A. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


Mr. Bull justifies this ‘New Life of Newton,’ by the discovery of ‘a 
‘ diary, covering a period of fifty-seven years, unknown to previous bio- 
‘graphers, and a very large correspondence, together with other docu- 
‘ments of great value and interest, the greater part of which have never 
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‘yet been published.’ The justification is adequate. Newton was a man 
so good and useful, and his early life, as contrasted with his subsequent 
career, was so romantic, that a complete narrative is, on every account, 
desirable. The great charm of Newton’s character was his piety and 
catholicity ; the interest of his life centered in his connection with 
Cowper; in his uncompromising Evangelism, when to be an Evangelical 
was to suffer a kind of social excommunication ; and in his religious use- 
fulness, chiefly by means of his writings—which, if not always indicating 
the reticence of great delicacy, always breathed a spirit of earnest and 
yearning piety. It is not generally known, that Newton sought fellow- 
ship with a Baptist church in Liverpool, and was refused; that he 
preached three months at Warwick, as a probationer for the pastorate 
of the Congregational church; and that through life it was indifferent 
to him whether he heard a good sermon in a Dissenting chapel or in a 
consecrated church. At Olney, Southampton, and elsewhere, he was 
often—we may almost say reguiarly—on certain special occasions, found 
worshipping with Nonconformists. It is melancholy that he has so 
few successors. We fear that if the clergyman of a parish were now 
as often seen in a Dissenting chapel, it would be a matter for more 
than a newspaper paragraph. We very heartily commend this work, 
which will now be the standard memoir of a good and holy man. 


Travers Madge. A Memoir. By Brooke Herrorp. London: 
Hamilton Adams & Co. 


Travers Madge was the son of the venerable minister of Essex-street 
Chapel, one of the leaders of the more Evangelical school of Unitarians. 
He passed through various stages of theological belief, until he reached 
the bourne of a high and spiritual Evangelic faith; and, though there 
was something somewhat morbid in his temperament, a truer, holier, 
more earnest, self-abnegating life was never lived. It was his meat to 
do the will of his Father, who is in heaven. His Sunday-school con- 
secration in Manchester was most beautiful and touching. He died, 
tenderly, perfectly, trusting in Christ. We are thankful to have read 
this little memoir. It is one of the few biographies that make us feel 
how truly noble life may be, and at the same time inspire us with the 
determination to make it so. 


Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. James D. Burns, M_A., of 
Hampstead. By the late Rev. James Haminron, D.D. 
London: J. Nisbet & Co. 


The name of Mr. Burns is known to many beyond the circle of his own 
Church, by his pure, spiritual, beautiful hymns ; many of which have 
found their way into modern selections. The hymn ‘As helpless as a 
child who clings,’ is one of the most tender and beautiful that of late 
years have been contributed to the worship of the Church. Mr. Burns, 
indeed, will be much better known as a devotional poet than as a 
preacher or writer of sermons. His preaching, although deeply spiritual 
and refined, and very precious to the thoughtful and devout, had no 
salient points; it was quiet, restful, meditative. Whatever genius was 
in him was put into his poetry ; and it is of a very high order indeed—a 
cross between that of Cowper and Wordsworth, and not unworthy of 
either. His poem on Wartewenth is hardly less richly laden with true 
imaginative conception than a chapter of the ‘ Excursion ;’ it is full of 
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vigour and beauty, and has a depth of religious and evangelical sentiment 
to which Wordsworth was a stranger. The incidents of his life were few. 
The interest of this biography lies in the man, and in the depth and beauty 
of his spiritual life. He was a pure, tender, chrystal soul, into which the 
Divine Vather looked, and which reflected His image. 

A mournful interest connects this biography with its biographer. 
Dr. Hamilton was Mr. Burns’ co-presbyter; and he undertook this service 
for his friend, and had nearly accomplished it, at Hampstead, in the last 
weeks of his own life. It is not often that such sympathy of piety, 
friendship, and genius exists between a biographer and his subject. It 
makes the little book very precious—a memorial of the one as much as 
of the other. 


Vie de Madame de Lafayette. Par Madame Lasteyrie sa Fille, 
et precédée d’une Notice sur sa Mére, Madame la Duchesse 
d’Ayen, 1735—1807. Paris: Léon Techener, fils. 


We scarcely know a work of a more healthy tone than that now 
before us. The two noble characters here pourtrayed bring before us 
noble examples of heroic virtue shining, as it were, in living light amid 
some of the gloomiest scenes of life. The life of the Duchess d’Ayen 
had been in some measure familiar to us from the ‘Souvenirs de Madame 
‘ Montaign,’ and the present narrative comprises the respectful admira- 
tion inspired by the brave yet unobtrusive piety which she maintained 
in the midst of the world, and which stood forth in heroic simplicity in 
that terrible storm which at length compelled her to mount the scaffold 
between her mother and her angelic daughter, the Vicomtesse de Noailles. 
The life of Madame de Lafayette, although, happily, it lacks the excite- 
ment of so tragic a dénouement, is even more fascinating. Her ardent, 
generous soul combined the most exquisite human tenderness with a 
firm unswerving faith. Passionately fond of her illustrious husband, 
loving liberty as strongly as he did, never forgetful of the God to whom, 
from her earliest years, she had given her heart, after passing through a 
mental crisis which gave to her faith a peculiar and distinctive character, 
she presents to us a fine specimen of the difference between that religion 
which expands the soul, and that mere arid profession which shrivels 
it up. 

Nothing can be more truly poetic than that scene in the carly years 
of her union with Lafayette, when she bravely restrains her tears in his 
presence while he heroically goes to encounter on the other side of the 
Atlantic the most perilous adventures in the cause of liberty. Equally 
charming is the picture of their re-union, when Lafayette returns 
triumphant in the freshness of his youth, with the auwréole of American 
independence for which he had shed his blood. But it was only amid 
the perils of the Revolution that Madame de Lafayette displayed the 
extent of her moral power. Then she exhibited a calm dignity and 
prudence, mingled with a pride which even appears becoming, since it con- 
cerned the honour of her husband and his cause. Madame de Lafayette 
first became passionate in her demands when she pleaded to be allowed 
to join the General during his incarceration in the citadel of Olmutz. 
The story of her captivity is simply sublime, and the latest years of her 
beautiful life form its crown. Her bereaved husband, after reciting in a 
letter to his old friend, M. de Latour Maubourg, some of the details of 
its closing scenes, bears eloquent testimony to her heroic firmness in the 
avowal of her principles in the face of danger and suffering, to the 
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courtesy, gentleness, and simple piety which distinguished her daily life, 
all alike flowing, we cannot Roubt, from the ruling principle of her life, 
and this she was accustomed to express in these memorable words ; 
‘ Jesus Christ my only master.’ 


Franz Beyschlag. Traduit de l’Allemand. Par Madame Monon, 
née VatetrE. Paris: Meyruis. 1868. 


The biography of Franz Beyschlag which has just appeared, admirabl 
translated into French by Madam Monod, is in many respects a new a 
original work. The condensation of some details, which in the original 
were too lengthy, gives more vivacity to the narrative, without at all 
depriving it of its distinctive peculiarities, which are altogether German. 
It is, however, Evangelical Germany which is here presented to us; her 
poetic spirit permeating the whole of her life, her intellectual and scientific 
preferences, her wholesome freedom of thought, her fervent and expansive 
piety, all live again in this volume. The book brings before us a picture of 
domestic life as it is seen on the other side of the Rhine, with its 
Christmas festivities, its beautiful music, and its simple pleasures; it 
also gives us a sketch of German university life, with all its enthusiasm 
and originality, and from the stand-point of a lofty mind and generous 
heart, it presents a review of the great political and theological crisis of 
the period signalized by the revolutions of 1848. It is refreshing to 
watch the blossoming in all its freedom and luxuriance of a noble 
Christian youth, which while it pushes forth its roots heavenwards, at 
the same time conserves its choicest flowers. As we read, we feel afresh 
that Christianity does not cripple a single faculty of the human soul, and 
that for him who is divinely enlightened, life is not impoverished but 
enriched. Beyschlag having entirely given his heart to Christ, threw 
himself ardently into all the intellectual movements of the time. Art, 
literature, philosophy, social questions, all occupied a place in his 
thoughts, and although he had yielded his mind as a captive to the Cross, 
he never circumscribed its flight. We see also in him how that breadth of 
religious view, which is often pointed to as likely to undermine the 
faith, on the contrary, establishes it for those who can appreciate the 
difficulty of theological problems. 

It was at the feet of Neander that Franz Beyschlag found rest for his 
troubled spirit. The terrible blow which well-nigh broke his heart, 
tearing from his embrace the beloved of his soul, like the wounding of 
the sandal-tree, exhaled all its fragrance. His love for the charming 
Réssel, and his holy sorrow for her loss, recall some of the choicest 
sen of the ‘Recits d’une Scur,’ and help to redeem evangelical 

rotestantism from the reproach often levelled against it of drying up 
the fountains of deep and tender emotion. This portion of the work is 
surpassed in interest only by that which we may characterize as the 
saintly death of Beyschlag, after only a few years of devotedness to 
ministerial duties, which had proved too heavy for his frail constitution, 
and had fatally undermined his health. This volume forms a very 
precious addition to our religious literature. 


History of the Inquisition. From the Twelfth Century to the 
Present Time. By Harris D.D. 
London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 


In compiling this history of organised persecution, Dr. Rule has under- 
taken a most unenviable task. ‘The mere perusal of the long roll of 
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horrible deeds perpetrated in the sacred name of religion sickens the 
heart with disgust; and the writer; who for years has been gathering 
materials for this work, deserves both our pity and our thanks. The 
history of the Inquisition must necessarily be a very dreary one, for 
whatever methods were adopted, its results were stg og uniform. 
Whether its founders and adherents were—to use Dr. Rule’s epithets— 
refined and statesmenlike Italians, or hot, vengeful, and improvident 
Spaniards, or the disgustingly brutal Portuguese, or the self-indulgent 
but not less inhuman Indo-Portuguese, they all pursued the same 
merciless ends with the same unflinching barbarity. By secret machina- 
tions most contemptible, and falsehoods unutterably vile, they sought to 
inveigle their victims into self-condemnation ; whereupon a series of 
punishments and tortures followed, which would be deemed impossible, 
were they not attested by the Inquisitors themselves. Penance, fines, 
confiscation, floggings, tongue-borings, exposures, starvation, rackings, 
autos-da-fé, all done with the sanction of the ‘ Holy Catholic Church, for 
‘the reformation of heretics and the glory of God!’ It is with intense 
thankfulness we endorse our author’s joyful exclamation ‘the autos are 
‘ all over, the dungeons are all burst open, the generations that would 
‘ suffer a repetition of such atrocities are all gone, and the time has come 
‘ when one may fairly say that the history of the Inquisition is written.’ 

In the volume before us, Dr. Rule has not entered upon the general 
subject of religious persecution, but has strictly confined himself to a nar- 
rative of the establishment, progress, and decline of this diabolical institu- 
tion. In the earlier chapters he carefully and briefly traces those prepara- 
tory measures taken by Pope Innocent III. and by the Councils of Tours, 
Lateran, and Verona, which ultimately resulted in the erection of this 
tribunal. It was not until the Papacy attained its vast temporal power 
that ‘it could have had a dungeon at command; much less could it have 
‘ invested an Inquisitor with power to take away one human life. When 
‘the power shall cease its effect will cease.’ Persecution is, as we think 
all history proves, only the logical arid natural issue of the alliance of 
Church and State. The law must sustain what the law establishes. 
Heresy cannot be tolerated, or the authority of the secular power 
becomes weakened and worthless in popular estimation. The Papacy 
has acted consistently in rigorously condemning heretics, and in punish- 
ing and extirpating them. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
‘it was found that in the numberless imprisonments, trials, and execu- 
‘tions occurring, there was more than enough work provided for a 
‘ distinct ecclesiastical department.’ Hence arose the Inquisition. 

The Order of Dominicans, established by the fiery Spanish zealot, 
Dominic de Guzman, about the year 1217, were the first Inquisitors, and 
began their work at Toulouse ; whence it spread throughout France, and 
in due time into Spain, Portugal, Italy, India, and Spanish America. In 
successive chapters of horrible interest, which read like the annals of a 
slaughter-house, Dr. Rule follows the history of the Inquisition down to 
our own time. The shades grow blacker as the narrative proceeds; the 
hatred against heretics becomes more intense, and the cruelty more 
ingenious as civilization advances, until towards the end of the eighteenth 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, light dawns; the forces 
of freedom struggle to cast off the incubus of priestly tyranny. It is 
indeed noticeable that the tribunal was never established without great 
opposition ; kings protested and issued laws against its exactions and 
usurpations, and the people rose up against their persecutors. Peter 
Arbuco, the first Inquisitor of Aragon, was openly assassinated at 
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Saragossa. But all proved unavailing. As Blasco, in George Eliot’s 
‘Spanish Gypsy,’ says of this passionate deed— 


‘Some honest men had hoped it would have scared 
The Inquisition out of Aragon. 
*Twas money thrown away—I would say, crime— 
Clean thrown away.’ 


The Holy Office triumphed over all its adversaries, and compelled them 
to sue for pardon. 

There is no means of computing the number of its victims, from the 
impenetrable secrecy in which its deeds were wrapped. But Spain can 
lay claim to the unenviable distinction of being the most successful in 
its merciless persecutions. England has never been cursed with an 
Inquisition ; not, however, because the priests have lacked the will, but 
because they could never gain the power to establish one. Civil freedom 
and nationality have been our safeguards; and they will be the safe- 

ards of every nation against the unhallowed encroachments of the 

apacy. 


Historical Selections. A series of Readings from the best Autho- 
rities on English and European History. Selected and 
arranged by E. M. Sewert and C. M. Yonez. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


The idea of this little book is admirable, and its execution is as good 
as its idea. Histories of modern Europe are either continents of 
unreadable matter, or catalogues of crowded events, and monographs of 
a period that are not comprehensive enough to meet the educational 
necessities of the young. 

The editors have, therefore, made a series of selections from the best 
historians, in continuous chronological order, and have brought together, 
as into a gallery, some of the best historical pictures that we possess. 
The selections are from Freeman, Roscoe, Lingard, Pearson, Dr. Hook, 
Palgrave, Gally Knight, Sir J. Stephen, Church, Milman, Hume, &c. 

Certain well-known ecclesiastical proclivities of both the editors have 
somewhat influenced the selection, but not soseriously as materially to 
affect its value. The period comprised is from the Conquest to the Battle 
of the Standard. If the volume is successful, it is proposed to follow it 
up by others similar in plan; and if the editors will impose upon them- 
selves severe impartiality in their selections they will have a rich historical 
literature to draw upon. 


Baptist History, from the Foundations of the Christian Church to 


the close of the Eighteenth Century. By J. M. Cramp, D.D. 
London : Elliot Stock. 


It is as Christian history rather than as Baptist history that we feel 
any interest in Dr. Cramp’s book. His chapters devoted to historical 
and biographical notices are full of interest, even although he himself is 
not the liveliest of chroniclers. For the sake of these we would recom- 
mend our readers to look into the book, and ‘as much as lieth in them’ 
to avoid its polemics. They cannot do so entirely, as the good Doctor is 
fiercely polemical whenever he gets a chance of being so. Onsubject and 
mode oF baptism, he is alike dogmatic and intolerant. A perusal of 
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Neander’s remarks in the first volume of his general history might, per- 
haps, a little modify his confident assertions; and the fact that so many 

ood men fully acknowledge that no case of infant baptism is recorded in 
the New Testament, and yet practise it, might have suggested to him 
that they have reasons, the depth and force of which he is unable to 
divine. He cannot think them wilfully regardless of their conviction. 
We have no desire that men should forego their convictions on this 
matter, but in the name of the common Lord we do desire that the 
wretched intolerance and dogmatism which have seemed to mark this 
difference for its own domain should cease. 


Congregationalism in Yorkshire. A Chapter of Modern Church 
History. By James G. Miatt. London: John Snow & 
Co. 1868. 


This forms another volume, in a goodly series, of the county histories 
of Congregationalism. The elaborate work of the Rev. T. W. Davids on 
Congregationalism in Essex is a monument of patient untiring zeal, 
and of a true historical insight. Similar work has been done for the 
Congregationalism of Cheshire, and Kent, and Surrey. Dr. Halley’s 
promised volumes on Lancashire are anticipated with great eagerness ; 
and before they appear, we are favoured with this interesting and 
elaborate review of the growth of Free Churc!ics in the largest county 
of England. We trust, that before long, some one will be found whose 
views are large and comprehensive enough to take in the significance 
of these multitudinous details; and to produce a great classical survey 
of the entire field traversed by these industrious students. It is incum- 
bent on the writers of special portions of these historical tableaux to 
refer, in very general terms, to the great national events which form 
the spring and key of the transactions that they have set themselves 
to describe. It is not, for instance, Mr. Miall’s purpose to pourtray 
the causes of the Reformation, the various acts which led to the supre- 
macy of Henry or Elizabeth over the Anglican Church, the general rise 
of Puritan sentiment, the career of Cranmer or Cartwright, or Latimer, 
the Hampton Court Conference, the Westminster Assembly, the Acts of 
Uniformity and Toleration, or the various political and dynastic changes 
which occurred between the death of Wolsey and the accession of George 
the First; but still he has to refer to most of these things, in the effect 
they produced upon Yorkshire and its worthies. The most sanguine 
Nonconformist feels a certain drawback of interest when the author 
turns from the national strife to the provincial congregation; and 
brings before the reader long lists of men and places with which he is 
unfamiliar. The work is written with admirable spirit and candour. Mr. 
Miall does not shrink from manfully speaking the truth about our congre- 
— heroes and martyrs ; from showing how much they had to learn, 

ow bitter was the opposition they provoked from Precieybusiane who 
eventually became completely severed from them in doctrine as well as 
discipline ; how deeply the iron had entered into their soul, and to what 
extent they revealed the humiliation inflicted by years of cruel and 
relentless persecution. The first part of the history is dismissed in com- 
sas eg A few pages. We think our author might legitimately have 

welt a little longer on the Pilgrim Fathers and the emigrants. Here, 
however, he rigidly confines himself to facts bearing on Yorkshire Puri- 
tanism. He tells an interesting story, e. g. of ‘“ Peter Saxton, M.A., a 
‘native of Bromley, Rector of Edlington, celebrated as a Hebrew scholar, 
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‘who, disliking the habits and discipline of the Established Church, left 
‘for New England in 1640. The unsettled state of things there induced 
‘him to return. A violent storm on his passage alarmed the crew, who 
‘came trembling to him, fearing instant death. Saxton was found in a 
‘state of transport on the deck, stretching out his hands to Heaven and 
‘saying, in the Yorkshire dialect, “Hey for Heaven! hey for heym!’ 
The story of Burton’s sorrows is righteously introduced, good Yorkshire- 
man that he was; as well as the part he took in vindicating against Pres- 
byterians as well as Prelatists, the title of ‘Independent.’ This, Burton 
maintained, was perfectly compatible with ‘mutual dependence of all 
‘true Churches for communion, for consociation, for consultation, for 
‘comfort, for support ; though always saving and retaining to itself all 
‘those Church privileges, which, by Christ’s Charter, are peculiar to 
‘every particular Church and body of Jesus Christ.’ It seems doubtful 
whether the first Independent Church was established at Scrooby, Hull, 
or Morley. This event must have taken place in 1643. Mr. Miall gives 
the numerous hints that his researches have presented of the existence 
of these churches up to the memorable epoch when the 2,000 clergy of 
the Church of England were ejected from her altars, on the ground of 
ceremonial, ritual, and discipline; and asks very pertinently ‘ Was it 
‘indeed the Church by whom this rigid uniformity was enacted? It 
‘would be impossible to show that any definition of the term Church 
‘(which is not the most self-convieting conventionality) could be made to 
‘include men who, under pretence of maintaining the forms of religion, 
‘were now trampling into infamy its noblest ministers. It was the State 
‘represented by Clarendon and Lauderdale, and urging forward a 
‘Sovereign, who, because he had no personal virtue, had no moral 
‘courage, though he might have some lingering inclinations to resist their 
‘influence.’ The chapter entitled ‘the Outcasts,’ is full of interest, and 
the various details of the Apostolic labours of Oliver Heywood in par- 
ticular, are most instructive and inspiring. Mr. Miall calls frequent 
attention to the malign efforts made by the dominant party in this period 
to extinguish Nonconformity, by making the education of her ministers 
a statutable offence. Even as late as 1729 Bolingbroke and Atterbury 
originated a measure known by the name of the ‘ Schism Bill,’ which was 
designed to put down Dissenting academies under severe penalties. The 
effort failed through the accession of the House of Hanover, to whom Non- 
conformity owes the regeneration of its liberties. Our author has shown 
the effect upon Yorkshire of these more liberal measures ; and enumerates 
the various steps by which Congregationalism has risen in Yorkshire to 
its present important position. An elaborate appendix, which is compiled 
with immense care, gives the history of all the Congregational Churches in 
Yorkshire. The author has here been greatly assisted by the unpublished 

apers of the Rev. Thomas Scales; and by many of his Yorkshire 
felibeen. The volume, as a whole, is a valuable contribution to the 
history of English Nonconformity. 


The Sacred City of the Hindus: An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. SHErnrrne, 
M.A., LL.B. With an Introduction by Firzepwarp 
Hatt, Esq., D.C.L. Oxon. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 

Mr. Sherring has long been known as one of the most erudite and 


earnest of the missionaries of the London Missionary Society. His 
spirited and interesting account of the conduct of the Christian Church in 
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India during the terrible mutiny, threw fresh light on the extent of the 
Christian influences that are secretly but surely undermining the colossal 
structure of Hinduism, and raising a new moral standard in the con- 
science of India. His conduct of the educational press at Mirzapore and 
Benares—his warm interest in, and successful labours among, the newly- 
enfranchised intelligences representing the Brama-Somaj movement in 
the north-west provinces, anc the learned and useful papers read by him 
to the cultivated young men of Benares, have prepared him for the 
compilation of this important work. Residing, as he has done for some 
years, in the holiest place of heathendom, he has become familiar with all 
the intricacies of its ceremonial, the varieties of its worship, the abun- 
dance of its quasi-historical associations, and the extraordinary extent 
and diversified form of the buildings, old and new, devoted to religious 
observance, ablution, or rite. He has given us in this volume the result, 
not only of his literary studies respecting the origin and form of the 

ie faith of modern Hindus, but of the special and original 
researches which he has conducted into the monuments which Benares 
still preserves of the time when the great Founder of orthodox and 
systematic Buddhism made his wonderful attack upon the entire theory 
of Hinduism ; and also of the period during which Buddhism was the 
dominant faith of the princes and people. The Chinese literature which 
contains the record of the Buddhist pilgrimages from China to India, in 
the sixth and seventh centuries of our era, and which has long been 
accessible to the European student in the interesting translations of 
Rémusat and Stanislas Julien, has excited some interest in this country 
as to the sacred places of the Buddhist faith. They have been more 
concealed and forgotten under the revived Hinduism of later centuries 
than were the sacred places of Palestine by the sacrilegious hordes of 
Turks or Saracens. Still the Bhilsa Topes, the great mounds of Sarnath, 
and the monuments of Jaina-worship, as well as some of the features of 
the worship of Jaga-nath at Orissa, attest the characteristics of the exiled 
faith, and crop up in the midst of a far more debasing form of idolatry. 
as melancholy memorials of the terrible burden of existence, as it shaped 
itself to the mind and lay heavy on the heart of Sakya-Mani. 

Mr. Sherring shows—rather in the teeth of the elaborate preface to his 
volume written by the learned Dr. Fitzedward Hall—that in the destruc- 
tion by fire of the Buddhist structures at Sarnath, there are signs of the 
forcible extinction of Buddhist faith by the roused and bigoted Brahmans. 
Our author discovers the traces of Buddhist Viharas and temples, and 
enumerates the remains of eleven or twelve separate monuments of 
different periods of antiquity, some of which seem to have escaped the 
notice of previous explorers. Fourteen or fifteen chapters of this finely 
illustrated volume may act as an instructive guide-book to the wonders 
and curiosities of the city of temples, this sacred place of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The information would have been more easily appreciated 
by the untravelled reader if he had been fayoured with some plan or map 
of the city and its environs. One of the most interesting portions of these 
details is the description of the ancient Buddhist temple of Bakariya 
Kund, which is now—with sundry additions which our author dexter- 
ously discriminates—used as a Mohammedan mosque. Thus, strange to 
say, three utterly discordant and antagonistic forms of human faith 
and fear have, by turns, consecrated these same stones to religious 
worship: and we are again reminded of the ineradicable yearnings of succes- 
8 ye poverstions who are ever uttering their protest against the sufficiency 
of all mere philosophizing to meet the urgent needs of the burdened and 
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immortal spirit of man. Mr. Sherring has added some interesting 
chapters on the present condition of Benares, and on the various 
Christian educational agencies that are now contending with the gross 
evils, which he pourtrays in the manner of an acute observer and devout 
Christian. 

The preface, by Dr. F. Hall, is very erudite, and bristles with Sanscrit 
eharacters in proof of the follies of those who have taken wrong views 
about the etymology of the word Benares and the topography of the city. 
Dr. Hall rather prejudices our minds against his conclusions, by the con- 
tinual sneer with which he refers to other authorities on such obscure 
topics. Professor Lassen is ‘ precipitate ;’ Stanislas Julien is fighting for 
‘a theory ;’ Professor Wilson is frequently ‘ erroneous;’ Colonel Wilford 
makes mistakes in grammar, and ‘confidently’ asserts very ‘doubtful’ 
positions; Max Miiller heaps indiscriminate eulogy on Julien on matters 
where he must be greatly in the dark, &c. Nevertheless, in the course 
of a few pages, he gives us the result of prodigious learning and reading 
on the extent and antiquity of the Buddhist rule in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. The volume, as a whole, is another valuable contribution, 
by one of our devoted missionaries, to the literature and science which 
border so closely upon their great work. 


Last Winter in the United States. Being Table Talk collected 
during a Tour through the late Southern Confederation, 
the Far West, the Rocky Mountains, &. By F. Barnam 
ZinckE. London: John Murray. 


Mr. Zincke repudiates all idea of writing a continuous narrative of 
travel in the United States ; and he does not think that the public will 
regard with much favour a volume of essays on American subjects. He 
proposes, therefore, to talk in a kind of miscellaneous way about America, 
its men, and its manners, just as an intelligent man would talk across a 
table. This he does presently and successfully ; and although he does 
not conceal his own Southern, and Episcopalian sympathies, he is fair 
and moderate in his judgments, and on the whole received and conveys a 
very favourable impression of the Americans. Indeed he testifies 
strongly to qualities which we have not been accustomed to reckon 
among their excellencies. They are extremely modest, and never put 
inquisitive questions. They speak pure English, and never say ‘ guess.’ 
They are characterized by great good breeding and reverence, and b 
an especial respect for Episcopacy ; the clergy of the Episcopal Chure 
being the recognized aristocracy of the country. They have a reverence 
for ey oy wean read the Queen’s book, and regard her as the 
head of the Anglo-Saxon race. Mr. Zincke bears witness to the pre- 
sence and power of the religious sentiment, and to the liberal way in 
which the institutions and ministers of religion are supported. He 
found a printed circular distributed in one Church, requesting the 
minister to permit his stipend to be raised to £800 per annum. 

Mr. Zincke tells some good stories, and gives a good deal of informa- 
tion, derived of course in a second-hand way. His remarks on the 
American common-school system, which he pronounces the cheapest 
system of education on the face of the earth, are well worth attention. 
It is clear that Mr. Zincke did not travel without his spectacles; but it 
is pleasant to read a volume written in a spirit so appreciative and 
kindly. From its structure Mr. Zincke’s book should be quoted from, 
rather than characterized, and for this we regret that we have no spac 
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We can only very heartily commend it, as calculated both to interest 
English readers, and to foster all the best feelings of brotherhood between 
them and their American cousins. 


The Indian Tribes of Guiana; their Condition and Habits, with 
Researches into their past History, Superstitions, Legends, 
Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brert, 
Missionary in connection with the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and Rector of 
Trinity Parish, Essequibo. London: Bell & Daldy. 


This volume is another illustration, and a véry excellent one, of the 
indirect advantages of missions to the heathen to various branches of 
natural science. Necessarily, the missionary has better opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the inhabitants, productions, and characteristics 
of a country than any mere traveller can have. Hence some of the most 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of countries and races of men 
have been made by missionaries. Mr. Brett seems to be admirably 
qualified for making the most of his opportunities of observation. His 
book, indeed, is more of a contribution to science than to missionary 
history. It abounds with interesting information concerning the aborigines 
of Guiana—the El Dorado of Raleigh’s dream—concerning which we know 
but little. The country has a fringe of European population, and the 
Indian races of the interior are but scanty ; and yet, as Mr. Brett says, 
‘ it is a good land and a large, that mighty, rich, and beautiful empire of 
‘ Guiana,’ as Raleigh calls it. The aborigines have greatly diminished— 
colonists have not taken their place, although the Spaniards, the Portu- 
guese, the French, the Dutch, and the English have planted colonies on 
its borders. The north-eastern portion of South America, plentifully 
watered by the Amazon, the Orinoco, and their tributaries, is most 
luxuriant in its productions, and will amply repay the culture of the 
colonists. Its permanent occupation will probably be by migration from 
North America. We wish that space would permit us to cite some of 
Mr. Brett’s graphic sketches and interesting details of the country and 
its inhabitants. Mr. Brett is also an artist of considerable skill, and has 
enriched his volume with several good illustrations, some of which are 
coloured. We wish he had told us more about his missionary work, and 
especially about the missionary work of societies other than his own. We 
commend his book, however, very cordially, as combining much of the 
romanze of travel with the heroism of Christian enterprise. 


The Cruise of H.M.S. Galatea, Captain H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, in 1867-68. By the Rev. Joun Muner, B.A., 
and OswaLp W. Brierty. London: W. H. 

en. 


People are never wearied of hearing and reading about royalty. So in- 
veterate is the feeling of the ‘ divinity that doth hedge about aking,’ that 
it extends to all the members of the Royal Family, and to their most 
trivial movements. There are persons to whom the most interesting 

ragraph of the morning paper is that which gravely records that ‘the 

ueen walked hae goer A on the slopes.’ A book devoted to a voyage 
round the world of a royal Duke—the first that any royal Duke ever 
made—is sure therefore to be opened with eager interest. There is, 
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however, with the exception of one long letter to the Prince of Wales, 
giving an account of an elephant hunt at the Cape of Good Hope, no 
personal revelation of the royal captain, such as the ‘ Life of Prince 
Albert’ and the Queen’s book contain. The account given of the voyage, 
and of the festivities at the various places where the Duke visited, are 
simply those of a newspaper reporter—not Dr. Russell. A good deal of 
this is necessarily skipped by the reader. But an additional element of 
interest is given to the volume by its account of the almost tragic end 
of the Duke’s voyaging, through the assassin shot of O’Ferrall at Sidney. 
A more substantial value is given to the narrative by chapters devoted 
to an account of the different Australian colonies, giving an outline of 
their history, and an account of their produce, population, and present 
condition. Altogether, the volume is one which every one will read with 
interest, and with a feeling that it is a most wholesome thing that the 
sons of our Queen should in this way become acquainted with our 
colonial dependencies, and by the experience and hardships of personal 
travel be ees trained for broad sympathies in public life. 


Histoire Ancienne par les Monuments. Par Francois LENoRMAND. 
Paris: Doucicot. 1868. 


M. Frangois Lenormand has made an important experiment in intro- 
ducing intothe current history whichis taughttoour youth, andwhichforms 
the basis of general instruction, the important results of contemporary 
archeology. He has, however, succeeded admirably. The two volumes 
now before us comprise the history of Egypt and the East, and show us 
to what extent recent discoveries, and readings of hieroglyphical and 
cuneiform inscriptions, not forgetting the progress of philosophy, have 
shed light over the earliest ages of the human race, al how much they 
circumscribe its limits. It is, indeed, deplorable and almost humiliating 
to think that a mere conventional history has hitherto been the only one 
known to our children or to the reading public. Science must be no 
longer left in the background, and it becomes necessary to popularise its 
authentic results. This M. Lenormand has done with rare i . All the 
most remarkable and incontestible discoveries of modern times find their 
place in his narrative without encumbering it. He spreads before our view 
the land of the Pharaohs like a newly-opened roll. He applies the same 

rocess to India, Assyria, Persia, and the seafaring people of Syria. 
Fe we except Dunker’s ‘Ancient History’ we know of no résumé at 
all superior to this masterly production, which will rank as one of the 
great achievements of the nineteenth century. 

M. Lenormand’s work has this great advantage over that of the German, 
that it is loyal to the religious idea which is the soul of history. With- 
out any special pleading it establishes the fact that there is nothing in 
modern discovery to upset the firm foundations of the sacred story. 
This is one of the most remarkable portions of these volumes, and in this 
respect it may fairly rank with Mr. Philip Smith’s admirable volumes on 
the ‘ Ancient History of the World.’ 


i 
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POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The History of Art. By Dr. Witmer Lisxe. Translated by 
J. E. Bunnerr. London: Smith & Elder. 


Dr. Liibke has undertaken a cyclopedic work, for which even his two 
handsome yolumes afford inadequate space. The ‘ History of Art’ com- 
prises almost all forms of the esthetic culture of the human race— 
architecture, sculpture, painting, carving, illuminating, mosaics, numis- 
matics, pottery, cameo-cutting, bronze works, &c. Of necessity, Dr. 
Libke’s survey is not complete, and sometimes degenerates into a mere 
catalogue. His work, however, is one of the highest value, inasmuch as it 
maps out for the student the whole of the country that has to be explored, 
oo supplies tracks and landmarks for his guidance. Only a German, 
however, would undertake to write a cyclopedia. The very knowledge 
necessary for such a work would be, to ordinary men, the accumulation 
of a lifetime. Dr. Libke has by his plan imposed upon himself such 
agquaintance with the artistic productions of antiquity as the separate 
monographs of laborious antiquarians could supply, and an acquaintance 
with existing works of art, necessarily involving, for the most part, per- 
sonal inspection. In addition to this, Dr. Liibke assumes to pass a cri- 
tical judgment upon the works of art which he enumerates. No doubt, 
his own artistic education would advance very rapidly by the mere pro- 
cess of study for his book ; but it is an onerous responsibility for a man 
to assume, to pass a critical verdict not only upon styles and men of all 
ages, but upon their individual productions. If we were to assume to 
pronounce upon Dr. Liibke’s judgments, we should imply that we possessed 
more ample knowledge and qualifications still. Every man, however, has 
his own pretty strong opinions respecting favourite buildings, or sculp- 
tures, or paintings; and on the strength of this, we venture the general 
criticism, that Dr. Libke has done intelligibly and well, without dogma- 
tism or sectarianism, what few men could have done at all. His work 
will not satisfy all the requirements of art-students, but it will serve 
them as an invaluable outline-map, and will suggest to them clear 
principles of pudgment, which they can apply in detail for them- 
selves. Dr. Liibke begins with the ancient art of the East—of 
E Bt of Central Asia, including Babylon and Nineveh, Persia 
at edia; of Western Asia, including the Phoenicians and Hebrews, 
and the races of Asia Minor; and of Eastern Asia, including India, 
China, and Japan. Then he passes to Greek art, Etruscan art, and 
Roman art. Then to the art of the Middle Ages—including Early 
Christian art, Moslem art, the Romanesque style, as developed in 
different countries of Europe, and the Gothic style. The fourth book is 
devoted to the Art of Modern Times—and passes in review the modern 
architecture of different schools, and styles, and countries, sculpture, 
a. &c., down to the productions of living artists. Next to know- 

edge of materials, it is clear that the chief requisite of such a historian 
is — of historical perspective. In this, we are bound to say, Dr. 
Liibke has succeeded admirably. The different parts of his work are 
admirably proportioned, and the whole is symmetrically arranged. The 
temptation to dilate on better-known or favourite epochs has, we think, 
been avoided, and the still greater temptation of an artistic antiquary, to 
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ve disproportionate space to subordinate or obscure matters, simply 
ecause they are such: however desirable it may be to have light thrown 
upon dark places, these should be the subjects of separate monographs, 
not warts and wens upon a symmetrical history. The fact that we are 
familiar with Greek art would not justify a historian in therefore depo- 
sing it from its regal place and proportion in his history. He must impar- 
tially tell us that which we do know, as well as that which we do not, 
and adjust the proportions of his history, not to the accidents of our 
ignorance, but to the relative importance of his theme. Of necessity, 
out-of-the-way knowledge must be sought not in a general history, but 
in works of detail. Dr. Liibke has wisely contented himself with giving 
results. Historical proportion, moreover, is determined not by the 
length but by the fruitfulness of periods—understanding by that, not 
mere numeric production, but contribution to the principles and per- 
fection of art. Dr Liibke tells us that his aim has been ‘to show the 
‘inner spiritual connection, in the artistic creations of various epochs, 
‘ from the time of the Egyptian pyramids up to our own day, and to dis- 
* cover in them the grand ideas of the advance of the human race in 
‘ civilization.’ This he does by preceding every section of detail with 
general elucidatory remarks, and closing it with a summary of character- 
istics and results. So far as a historian can, he puts his readers in the 
position of judges, and keeps them abreast of himself in the appreciation 
of progress. 

Any detailed criticism upon the different sections, or individual criti- 
cisms of Dr. Liibke’s work, would be out of place in a short notice like 
this; we have thus generally intimated the structure and character of his 
work. It further contains a large number of illustrations, of which we 
cannot speak very highly ; copious references to authorities, and admirable 
indices. It is beautifully got up in respect of printing, paper, and 
binding. It is well translated, with, however, here mF there an 
awkwardness and a slip, which in such a work should not have occurred. 
Miss Bunnett has rendered Dr. Liibke’s German into lucid, elegant, and 
here and there eloquent English, although the general characteristics of 
Dr. Liibke’s style area plain, matter-of-fact, business purpose, with an 
underlying feeling of philosophical suggestion ; admitting of none of the 
imaginative criticism, and dissertation, and description in which the elo- 
quence of Ruskin delights to expatiate. No student of this work will 
regret its purchase, or the labour bestowed upon it. It fills a vacant 
place in English art-literature, and is a noble monument of patient 
research, vast knowledge, artistic power, and historical completeness. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Ulustrated by the late Cuartes H. 
Bennett. London: Bradbury, Evans, & Co. Second 
Edition. 1869. 


Mr. Bennett’s illustrations of the great allegory have long been 
regarded by us as a commentary of high value. He has pictured no scenes 
in the house called Beautiful, gave no specimen (except here and there 
in a vignette) of the weird conflict, or the hard striving, or the final 
victory. He has not tried to represent the valley of humiliation, the 
dungeons of despair, or the river of death; but, with an intense realization 
of the materials present to John Bunyan’s imagination, has illustrated his 
characterization of human life and experience by a selection of the faces 
of certain characters introduced or referred to by the immortal dreamer. 
Formed after the model of Albert Direr’s drawing, rather than of the 
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Florentine or Greek conception of physical beauty, there is some coarseness 
of outline, or lack of refinement in almost every face. One might imagine 
that Mr. Bennett had gone to the Marylebone Workhouse for almost all 
his models. Even Watchful, and The Interpreter, and Great Heart 
might be found among the warders and beadles; and John Bunyan him- 
self looks every inch the tinker, with a strong tinge of the gaol bird, and 
slight flavour of the country parson. There is in this peculiarity some slight 
unfairness done to the refined tenderness, the delicate humour, and large 
heart of Bunyan, but there is great power in many of the delineations, and 
occasionally high appreciation of the workmanship of the author of ‘ Pil- 
‘grim’s Progress.’ The face of Ignorance is worthy of the composite concep- 
tion of the pene ; itis that of no mere inane or uninstructed personage. 
The broad humour and farcical force of delineation displayed in Mrs. 
Bats-Eyes and Mrs. Know-Nothing, the admirable study involved in 
the face of By-Ends, and the contrasts of expression in Guilt, Mistrust, 
and Faintheart are very wonderful. They are a wretched gang of 
veritable thieves, able with clubs, and cowardice, and dexterous fingers 
to rob Little Faith of much of his property, though not of his ‘ best 
‘things.’ The faces of Faithful and Wanton, of Pride, Self-conceit, 
and Arrogance are very admirable, and well contrasted, but Christiana 
looks like a Mater Dolorosa turned monthly nurse, and by no means 
satisfies us; Evangelist and Legality, and Pliable are expressive; Dis- 
content is overdone; and Shame is very ambiguous. The whole series 
tells us how much of history and life may be hieroglyphed in the 
wrinkles, or taught in the smiles, or crowded into the outlines of the 
human face. 

This edition acquires peculiar interest, from a circumstance to which 
we cannot refer better than in the words of Rev. C. Kingsley, who wrote 
an interesting preface to the edition of 1860, and who now adds,—‘ Alas ! 
‘ the grave now covers the cunning hand and brain which wrought these 
‘illustrations. The spirit which created them may be now doing nobler 
‘ work in anobler world, in which they have already attained, and have 
‘ no fear of dying worn out in the weary toil of attaining,as my friend 
‘Charles Bennett died.’ We are not quite sure what Mr. Kingsley 
means, but we are sure he means well. 


The Nobility of Life. Its Graces and Virtues. Portrayed in 
Prose and Verse, by the best writers, selected and edited 
by G. L. Vatentine. With Twenty-four original Pic- 
tures, printed in colours, elaborate borders, headings, and 
vignettes. London: F. Warne & Co. 


Christmas books this year are somewhat fewer than usual. Messrs. 
Warne, however, continue their annual volume. The conception of it is 
as felicitous as that of last, year; the selections made with equal 
knowledge and skill; and we need not say that paper, type, and 
binding are equally sumptuous. Some of the, borders and corner 
pieces are most delicious. We do not think, however, that the 
colour printing is so successful. There is a certain coarseness both in 
colouring and drawing, which makes them more effective, looked at as 
a whole, than satisfying when artistically examined. Two or three of the 
prints, however, should be excepted, notably ‘ Shakespere’s Dream’ and 
‘ Dignity,’ which are excellent. It is an effective volume, and will form 
a great attraction for the drawing-room. 
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The Mysteries of the Ocean. Translated, edited, and enlarged 
from the French of ArrHur. MaAnatn, by the Translator 
of ‘The Bird.’ With Illustrations, by W. Freeman and 
J. Noel. London: T. Nelson & Co. 


This is one of the books that make the revelations of science read to 
young people like a fairy tale. The wonders of natural phenomena 
are unfolded with a graceful and poetic pen, and are skilfully illustrated 
by the artist’s pencil, so that the sentiment of wonder is fed by both 
imagination and art. The translator tells us that ‘he has not con- 
‘ sidered it necessary to follow the original very closely, but in order to 
‘ adapt it to the wants of the English reader, and to make it more complete 
‘ as a survey of the life and history of the ocean, has made numerous inter- 
‘ polations and additions, amounting probably to a fifth of the whole.’ 

is is hardly satisfactory to M. Mangin as a matter of authorship, nor 
without the original for comparison can we say how far it is justified b 
success. But in itself—that is, as a popular compilation, and not a wor 
of scientific authority—the book could hardly be better. It is a cyclo- 
pedia of the ocean; it tells us about ‘the sea and all that therein is,’ 
giving a popular and yet sufficiently scientific account of its pheno- 
mena and history, its habits and inhabitants, its currents, convulsions, 
rivers, and atmosphere, its laws of light and of life, its forests and 
ardens, its workmen and fossils, sea-birds and sea-serpents, shells and 
shes—also its relations to man, who navigates it, fishes in it, dives to 
the bottom of it, and makes appalling sacrifices to it—in a word, what 
may be called the history of the life of the ocean from its birth and 
cradle, struggling into disciplined life and regulated place, ——— 
great conflicts with earth and fire until the foundations of the eart 
were laid, and bounds were made for it which it could not pass. Here, 
however, imagination is pressed in to the help of imperfect knowledge. 
The illustrations are profuse and good, and the book is very charming 
and very attractive. 


The Canary ; its Varieties, Management, and Breeding. With 
Portraits of the Author’s own Birds. By the Rev. Francis 
Smiru. London : Groombridge & Sons. 


Mr. Smith narrates the beginnings and the history of his own expe- 
riences as a canary breeder; and without pretending to write a complete 
treatise, in a very pleasant way, gives us much useful information about 
the characteristics and habits of different varieties of birds, and about the 
best modes of treating them. He has really supplied a hand-book to 
canary fanciers, in which natural history, scientific treatment, poetical 
sentiment, and personal narrative are blended in a very interesting manner. 
The coloured drawings by his daughter are very carefully and charmingly 
done. 


National Education : Some Proposals. The Essay to which the 
Prize offered by James Clay, Esq., M.P., was awarded. By 

A. B. Greenwoop, Hull. London: Hamilton & Adams. 

The chief objection to this pamphlet is that it is a prize essay. We 


trust, however, that this will not prevent those interested in national 
education from looking into it. It is the product of extensive reading, 
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considerable observation, and careful thinking. It proposes to disturb 
no existing educational agency, but to utilize and supplement all. It 
woulf overcome the religious difficulty by a conscience clause, uniformly 
imposed, and to be the conditions of any help whatever. It proposes a 
rate for the erection and sustentation of new schools, which is to be not 
a parochial, but a county rate. Of course these suggestions, and scores 
of others with which the pamphlet is filled, afford scope for large discus- 
sion. We content ourselves with recommending this vigorous pamphlet 
as acontribution towards their solution. 


Elementary Elements of Astronomy. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
London. Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


This admirable volume is, for the purpose designed by the author, as 
perfect as an elementary hand-book could possibly be made. The prin- 
ciple of classification adapted is far more likely to convey adequate and 
accurate ideas than any with which we are acquainted. The author first 
describes the stellar universe, then the sun and its system of attendant 
planets, comets, and meteors, and explaining the earth to be a moving 
observatory, he proceeds to discuss the apparent movements of the 
heavenly bodies, together with the measurement of time. This is followed 
by an admirable description of the methods and instruments of obser- 
vation, including a clear account of the spectroscope, as well as the 
telescope ; to this are added some of the most remarkable conclusions 
recently suggested by the former instrument, and the method of deter- 
mining the apparent and real places of the heavenly bodies. The volume 
winds up with a discussion of universal gravitation. The illustrations 
and various drawings are peculiarly excellent, and reflect the greatest 
credit on the artist. 


Through Burmah to Western China: being Notes of a Journey 
from Maudalay to Bhamo, in 1863. By Clement WILLIAMs, 
Surgeon ; Political Agent to the Chief Commissioner of 
Burmah. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 1868. 


For a considerable time past the merchants of Calcutta and Rangoon 
have been anxious to tap the trade of south-west China, and to draw off a 
portion of it through the provinces of Burmah. Were the country 
secure, and a good road once opened, a valuable trade in metals and tea 
would undoubtedly be carried on, both to supply the Indian market and 
to ship produce for England. Two routes have been proposed for the 

urpose of securing it: one, up the Irrawaddy to Bhamo, and thence 
through the passes of the Kakhyeen hills; the other north-east, across 
the Salween to the town of Kiang Hung, near the upper waters of the 
Cambodia. Dr. Wiiliams strongly advocates the former. While visitin 
Bhamo he acquired a great deal of information, which he has embodie 
in the journals and papers contained within his little book. His name 
and researches are well known in India; but scant justice has been done 
to him in England. His own papers show the route which he proposes 
~ to be at present impracticable. The Burmans object to the trade following 

that route; the tribes object to it; and the Mahomedan Parseeés have 
driven the Chinese authorities from Western Yunnan. The book is well 
written, and worth reading. 
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Musical Curriculum for Solid and Symmetrical Acquirement in 
Piano Forte Playing, Singing, and Harmony, &c. By G. F. 
Roor. 1868. Chicago: Root & Cady. London: Tonic 
Sol-fa Agency, Paternoster Row. 


This is a complete cyclopedia of musical instruction. It commences 
at the beginning in the form of general advice to a teacher of music. 
Every exercise, whether of time, ngering, or execution, is prefaced by 
some sensible and detailed explanation. It goes gradually on, step by 
step, from the simplest movements with one hand, to the deepest 
mysteries of harmony. It contains studies of all kinds in singing and 
playing, from the scale-work which wears out the spirit of the tyro 
to the intricacies of operatic melodies. Extending to 239 pages of 
rather small type, it is one of the most comprehensive and elaborate 
works of the kind which has ever come under our notice. If it is a 
little fussy in its pathetic appeals to ae pupils, it is thorough and 
exhaustive in its treatment. We ought toadd, that though published by 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association, it does not adopt the Sol-fa notation. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Nature’s Nobleman. By the Author of ‘ Rachel’s Secret,’ &e., &c. 
3 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 


Many elements must combine to constitute a good novel. We require, 
in the first place, careful writing—not anything thrown off in a hurry, with- 
out serious painstaking. We want a good plot—something to stimulate 
curiosity, to keep alive the attention, and ultimately to reward it. The 
incidents of the story should be so much like what occur, or might occur 
in common life, as not to seem improbable ; and yet the modal characters 
should be of a higher pitch than what is commonly met with—for we 
need to be excited to action by the contemplation of the exceptional and 
heroic. Descriptions of natural scenery should be scrupulously accurate, 
true to fact, and yet have thrown over them something of poetic beauty. | 
‘The living men and women who are introduced to us, or to whom we are 
introduced, while it is allowable for something to be said about them, to 
tell us what they are, should rather, for the most part, reveal themselves 
by action and speech. Good talk—a rather liberal infusion of the dramatic 
elbiinditt, in the form of clever conversations—can hardly be dispensed 
with in a modern story. A little dash of mystery may be very useful, but 
it is by no means the highest style of art for a writer to depend mainly on 
the intricate and insoluble—first misleading or mystifying the reader, 
and then surprising him by some unlooked-for discovery. ‘Those who 
live and move in the story should consist of distinct varieties of character, 
and should always act and speak consistently with themselves; and if of . 
different ranks and conditions, that, too, must be observed in the same 
way; at the same time, the mere commonplaces of ordinary life must be 
surpassed—poor and rich, learned and ignorant, if they talk at all, must 
talk like what they respectively are, and ye their talk must be like a 
good portrait, which, while it is unmistakably the ‘ natural face’ which 
the man or woman would see ‘ in the glass,’ is yet idealized by the genius 
of the painter. The novel should not be obviously written with a purpose 
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—for the inculcation of some special lesson—and yet lessons should not 
be wanting for any reader who knows how to find them. An imaginary 
story is supposed to have an ideal completeness; it is not like a thing 
only a developed—it includes both action and issue; a time and 
season for things to be done, and a day of righteous pecguens for the 
doers. We are disappointed if there is the absence of poetical justice. 
The moral constitution of things must be maintained. It must be seen 
that wrong, in the long run, never comes right. Even if success and 
impunity attend guilt (as they sometimes seem to do in life), the picture 
must be so touched and shaded, that the success and immunity shall 
suggest no excuse for thinking lightly of sin—no encouragement to hazard 
its commission. 

Without having said half of what we desiderate in a good novel, we 
have said enough, perhaps, to remind some of our readers of the Prince’s 
remark, after listening to Imlac’s description of what was essential to 
good poetry—‘ Enough, you have convinced me that no man can ever be 
a poet.’ e are not going to admit, however, that no man, or no woman, 
can ever write a novel, though we do think it would be well if many who 
attempt it would first sit down and try to understand what it really is 
they are going to undertake, and what qualities of head and heart—what ~ 
knowledge, and skill, and care—are necessary to the work before them, 
if it is to be done in a workman-like way. ‘ Nature’s Nobleman’ fulfils, 
in a great measure, many of the conditions we have laid down. It is 
written with purity and elegance; the style is clear and unaffected, and 
quite free from any obtruding mannerism. Its descriptions of scenery and 
objects, though sometimes a little too much drawn out, are always true 
and accurate, often beautiful. The story is that of a young man, who 
suddenly finds himself almost penniless, through the improvident habits 
of his father, and who determines to win back again the family estates. 
He sets to work to do so; circumstances, alike of success and disappoint- 
ment, pass over him; his character is nerved and developed by both; the 
love, of which he becomes the subject, is tried by incidents which require 
and call forth high qualities; while the society into which he is thrown 
includes in it men and women worthy the skill of an artist to depict. 
The scene is laid in a cathedral town, and there are some racy conversa- 
tions recorded of the bedesmen, who hit off some of their ‘ betters’ in a 
few capital touches, and express their views of the ‘ Riddleism’ which 
has begun to appear in one of the churches. The clever and cultured 
worldly woman is admirably drawn, in a scheming widow; the vulgarly- 
scheming one, in the person of another, approaches, if it does not touch, 
caricature. There is much that is morally heroic about the ‘ Nobleman’ 
—noble by nature, not by courtesy—and there is much beauty in the 
lovely creation of his mistress. There is just sufficient mystery in the 
story to keep curiosity alive, and it is so well managed as not to be 
immediately seen through, as so many mysteries are. What caused the 
unaccountable mental ruin of one of its women—a strong, vigorous 
sketch—is never, indeed, fully explained; but this, instead of being a 
fault, is something very much the reverse, as it leaves to the imagination 
of the reader what had better not be told. The hearty squire is a fine 
old fellow—thoroughly English. The character and story of Dr. Paul 
are effective and touching. The work rather lacks instructive originality. 
We seem to feel that we have met with the same, or something very like 
the same incidents somewhere before. The perplexities arising from a 
secret marriage and a disputed inheritance, with the ending of them all by 
the production of a marri1ge certificate and the discovery of a lost will, are 
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portions of a stock machinery that is rather worn out. The novel, how- 
ever, is the work of a careful and clever writer; its moral atmosphere is 
always pure. We very willingly give it a cordial commendation. 


Five Old Friends and a Young Prince. By the Author of ‘The 
Story of Elizabeth.’ With Four Illustrations, by Frederick 
Walker. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


There is a certain daintiness about both the thoughts and style of Miss 
Thackeray (for no one pretends to be ignorant of her authorship) which 
not only makes her books very interesting, but which give them the stamp 
of that indescribable, indefinable thing which we call genius. Not only 
does she write well and think well, but she is like nobody else—save, 
indeed, that resemblance in difference which may be expected between a 
gifted father and a gifted daughter. ‘This, however, is observable in the 
character of her thoughts and in the manner of introducing them, rather 
than in their form or expression. Her individuality is patent to most 
observant readers. In high purpose, in keen observation, in good sym- 

athies, and in gentle charities, she is her father’s daughter—of course, 
alling somewhat short of his strength, but also exceeding him in gentle 
and delicate grace. 

The conception of these tales,—which the readers of the ‘Cornhill 
Magazine’ will well remember, —is characteristic of that blended thought- 
fulness and fancy which so often guides to the deepest truths ; and which, 
after these are discovered, exhibit them with all the earnestness of a 
sermon and all the charm of a fairy tale. The writer discovers the 
secret of the immortality of some of the old fairy tales—such as ‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,’ ‘Cinderella,’ ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ 
* Little Red Riding Hood,’ and ‘ Jack the Giant Killer ’—in the fact, that 
whether purposed by philosophy, or unconsciously called into existence 
by that imagination of genius, which is pre-eminent in seeing faults, they 
are really parables of the great things of life. With this clue in her 
hand, she constructs upon each a novelette of modern life, the incidents 
of which are analogous to the features of the fairy tale. In one instance, 
‘ Jack the Giant Killer,’ the story extends to the dimensions of a con- 
siderable story—the Giant Killer being a brave young clergyman, who 
fights against the giants of ignorance, prejudice, worldliness, and squalor. 

e commend the book very strongly: children will read it with avidity, 
while not even the gravest man will lay it down without profit. We wish, 
however, that Mr. Walker would consider the beautiful a little more in 
his illustrations: none of his faces are pretty—some of them are fright- 
fully ugly—all are coarse and careless ; otherwise the volume is beauti- 
fully got up. 


Contrast ; or, the Schoolfellows. By Hotme Lez. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


We are indebted to Holme Lee for many very pleasant hours. We 
have read most of her books, and should be puzzled to decide which of 
them has given us most pleasure. No doubt, she has attained, by practice, 
greater skill in the management of her stories, but her talent of writing 
is truly a gift, and not the hard-earned acquisition of years of labour. 

with her is natural and unstrained. Simplicity, grace, and ease, not 
unseldom blended with an arch playfulness, are the characteristic charms 
of her style. And then how lovingly she describes nature, and with what 
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quiet and gentle enjoyment she dwells upon scenes of domestic purity 
and bliss! The reading of some of her books is like a visit to country 
friends, whose domestic life is full of all that is good and graceful, and 
of whose home, sunshine and fresh air and flowers are the external sur- 
roundings. All of evil that it is necessary to introduce to complete the 
reality of a representation of human life appears, in her pages, to belong 
to the outside world,—the inner circle is kept pure. 

Nor is her delineation of character less effective than her descriptions 
of natural and domestic scenes. Indeed, we are tempted to think it is 
sometimes too close, and to suspect that the distinguished privilege of 
personal friendship or cE. mang with this charming authoress is 
not without its perils. e fancy we detect in more than one of her 
novels personal likenesses too minute in their details not to have some 
special selected original, whose more admirable features are probably not 
always those on which the artist has bestowed the greatest pains. But 
barring this supposed fault,—which, by the way, is not unlikely to exist 
in the novels of spinsters, whose sphere of observation is generally more 
limited than that of married authoresses, or of men, Holme Lee’s books 
are worthy of very high commendation,—the work named above included. 
This novel, consisting of only one volume, is a much slighter production 
than any other of her books that we have read. The characters are few, 
and the story, so far as there can be said to be one, is very simple. The 
book takes its name from four schoolfellows, two boys and two girls, 
each character being a contrast to the other of the same sex. George 
Marsden—or, as he was called at school, and is called all the way through 
by his intimates, ‘Chump ’—is the son of an honest stone-mason, and of 
his sensible and thrifty wife, and is the nephew of an upright, though 
successful, contractor, Sir George Cloughton, who, taking the lad in hand, 
makes an engineer of him. Chump, a strong, hearty, clever fellow of 
action, with a healthy conscience, is sent to Spain by his uncle, and after 
four years of hard work in his profession there, returns home a successful 
practical engineer, and a ‘ fine-looking man, as brown as a berry, with a _ 
‘soft full beard that had never known the profane touch of the razor.’ 
John Froude, Chump’s opposite, is the son of a widow, ‘a woman of 
family,’ and is a thougitful, studious boy, of great talent, but with a 
decided tendency to a morbid scrupulousness. He goes to Eton and 
Oxford, and then enters the Church. 

The two girls are Rose Gold—the daughter of a hard-working clergy- 
man,—and Anna Trent, an orphan, whose father, a sea-captain, ere he 
began the voyage on which his ship went down with all on board, had 
committed this, his only and motherless child, to the care of Miss 
Gold, Rose’s aunt, the ‘keeper of a first school for little boys and girls.’ 

Both the young men are in love with ‘ Rosy Posy,’ Miss Gold’s bright 
and beautiful niece, she being herself in love with Chump; whiist Anna 
Trent, more contemplative and intelligent, but less attractive than her 
schoolfellow, is devotedly attached to John Froude; but gets no other 
return than that of being allowed to translate her affection into little 
practical acts of kindness towards him. The upshot of the whole is, that 
‘Chump’ builds a town somewhere on the Kast Coast of Yorkshire, 
Middlesborough perhaps, and marries ‘ Rosy Posy,’ as he deserves to do; 
whilst John Froude, tortured with religious doubts and difficulties, seeks 
relief in that Church which is ever ready to take all these matters into 
her own hands, and dies in the performance of work, which, done from 
love to God and His poor, and not from mere devotedness to a system, 
is holy beyond compare. Poor Anna Trent, with all her unrequited 
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devotion, is left to be ‘the mainstay of Miss Gold’s little school.’ This 
book, which contains other actors besides those mentioned, is well worth 
perusal, and will not tend to diminish the reputation of the authoress. 


The Woman's Kingdom. A Love Story. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 3 Vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 


Mrs. Craik has taught us to test her works by a high standard. Two 
or three of her books are so near an approach to perfection in popular 
novel writing, that nothing inferior can or ought to be tolerated from her 
pen. Our families owe to her some of the purest and noblest stories of 
this generation ; the influence of which has been incaleulably great and 
beneficial. Meanness and selfishness of life can hardly be more effectually 
rebuked than by the delineation of noble ideas, so human and natural as 
to inspire deep personal interest, and so elevated as to incite to emula- 
tion. Mrs. Craik never fails in moral feeling; but she is more or less 
successful, sometimes less, in artistic conception and construction. We 
do not think ‘ The Woman’s Kingdom’ one of her most successful in this 
respect ; the contrast between the two brothers, and that between the two 
sisters, is too sharply drawn. Nor can we blame Letty more than Julius 
for the issue in the case of the latter; she fights against every advance 
of his passion ; he is as irrational as she is flippant. Such a man could 
by no possibility be saved by such a woman. He could neither expect 
nor deserve a happier issue when he had so madly coerced Letty to go 
out to India against her avowed inclination. Then again Julius’ treat- 
ment of Letty’s child is unnatural and repulsive. Nor can we wholly 
accept Mrs. Craik’s doctrine of physical beauty; it is quite true that 
physical beauty and moral goodness do not necessarily go together; but 
it is equally true that the presence of the one does not necessarily imply 
the absence of the other. Edna and William, Letty and Julius, are 
drawn in too sharp physical contrast, and an untrue impression is produced. 
These, however, are mere blemishes, tie tone and sweep of the book are 
morally very grand and very wholesome. With a strength, the full force 
of which is not realized because of its quietness, and with a wisdom, the 
depth and reach of which may seem less than they are because of its 
simplicity, Mrs. Craik unfolds the great, eternal principles of true and 
false life—*‘ life, work, love.’ Quietly, unostentatiously, but very firmly, 
she takes hold of our best sympathies, and compels love of what is 
noblest and best in human character. We may not always approve of 
her instance, but we can never demur to her lesson, or resist the wisdom 
and power with which it is taught; and all the more that she interests 
us, not by preparing surprises for us, but by the sheer force of minute 
painting bestowed upon ordinary incidents of life. It is her mission as a 
woman to deal mainly with love, its right and wrong, its nobleness and 
meanness. Wedo not think that it often mars a man’s life as it did that of 
Julius; but that as an important, nay essential element, it enters into all 
noble life we do believe. We are, therefore, thankful to writers like 
Mrs. Craik, who while they depict its romance, seriously and wisely 
inculeate its moral conditions and obligations. We cannot have too many 
pure, wise, earnest, graceful tales such as this. 


Rome and the Early Christians. By the Rev. Wm. Ware. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 


We remember the delight with which, some twenty-five or my years 
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ago, we welcomed the first appearance of Mr. Ware’s delightful historical 
fictions, so happy in their conceptions, so distinctive in their character, 
and so able in their execution, that they have never been surpassed, if 
they have ever been equalled, in the imaginative re-creations of history 
to which they belong. ‘Julian’ transported us to Palestine, and placed 
us among the contemporaries of our Lord. ‘ Palmyra’ made us witnesses 
of the misfortunes and sorrows of the widowed Queen, and of the 
struggle of Christianity when it was struggling to ascendancy. ‘Rome’ 
is a continuation of ‘Palmyra.’ Nichomachus, an old servant of Zenobia, 
with her carried captive to Rome, collects, and arranges, and supplements 
the letters of Piso, a noble Roman, to Fausta, the daughter of Gracchus. 
These describe the struggles and persecutions of the Christians until the 
death of Aurelian in the year 275. Messrs. Warne have reprinted the 
latter in a neat form. We trust they will complete the series. They are 


likely and worthy to have an abiding place in our literature. 


Library Edition of the Works of W. M. Tuackrray :— 


The Paris Sketch Book, and the Memoirs of Mr. Charles James 
Yellowplush. 


The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq., with the History of Samuet 
Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond. 


Christmas Books of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 
London: Smith & Elder. 


The monthly volumes of this superb edition of Thackeray appear as 
regularly as the magazines. Since Walter Scott no nobler literary 
monument to a writer of fiction has been constructed. These volumes 
will stand proudly among the English classics, not only a monument of 
their author’s genius, but a delineation of the thoughts and ways, the 
virtues and vices of his age, as faithful, suggestive, and masterly as the 
pictorial satires of Hogarth. By a singular coincidence Lord Lytton 
published a new edition of his play ‘the Rightful Heir,’ the very week 
that the Yellowplush papers were republished. Twenty-nine years ago 
the first version of the play, entitled‘ the Sea Captain’ was fairly killed 
by one of the cleverest and most trenchant of the ‘ Yellowplush Papers.’ 
With inimitable fun, and keen but just criticism, Thackeray castigated 
Bulwer for his affectations and falsities of style and sentiment. It will 
be well if even the ‘Rightful Heir’ survives the ‘ inextinguishable 
laughter’ which the reperusal of the paper must produce. Jeames, while 
never unfair, while always generous even, can blunder out meanings and 
quiz pretentiousness as no critic in his proper person could do. The 
papers are a fine literary tonic ; throughout, they are manly, vigorous, 
and sagacious, and redolent of that unsparing contempt for shams which 
made one of the most genial men of his age one of our keenest satirists. 
The occasional papers and minor pieces which these volumes contain 
overflow with wit and genius. Without the greater works of the master, 
we should not perhaps accord to him so great fame; but these are the 
works of the same great hand—which no other hand could have pro- 
duced. The delight with which in this sumptuous edition we have 
renewed our acquaintance with them has been inferior only to that of 
their first perusal. To us itis very grateful to turn from the volumes of 


‘ soft stuff * one is obliged to read, to works of robust strength and artistic 
power like these. 
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We begin, however, to feel the reticence of the editor. He should, we 
think, give some bibliographical information concerning these minor 

ieces of the great master. The new generation, and those to come after 
it, would like to know when and where, and under what circumstances 
they originally appeared. A standard edition like this ought to perpetuate 
for posterity information that will go down to it in no other way; but 
there is not a single editorial note for its information: but—and this 
might take the grumble out of even a reviewer—the glorious pages and 
the immortal illustrations are here. 


Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norvoy. London: Mac- 
millan. 


Mrs. Norton’s well-written, stimulating, but somewhat sensational 
novel has reached the honour of a cheap edition. Its wholesome lessons 
and unsparing denunciation of selfishness cause us to welcome it in this 
more popular form. 


Stories of School Life. By Ascorr R. Hore. Edinburgh: 
William P. Nimmo. 


Mr. Hope has had large experience of school life, and he has a con- 
siderable faculty for placing himself at the stand-point of a ‘boy,’ and 
for describing his thoughts and experiences. In these stories he unfolds 
to us the little worlds of a large public school, a small public school, and 
a high class private school, each ra represented in a well-constructed 
story. He very justly protests against the sensational element that has 
not only got into schoolboys’ hands, but into schoolboy literature, and 
thinks that stories fully as interesting and far more innocent may be 
constructed out of the ordinary experiences of life. The tales in the 
volume are all capital; the best is the Autobiography of a Latin Grammar, 
which passing into various hands is associated with various experiences 
both of home and school life. Mr. Hope has a living interest in boys, 
and therefore he knows what will interest them. His book does not 
equal either Tom Brown or Eric, but it is more worthy of being ranged 
with these than any other that we know. 


The Book of the Knight of the Tower, Laudry. Now done into 
English by Atexanper Vance. Dublin: Moffat & Co.; 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1868. 


The History and Pleasant Chronicle of Little Jehan De Saintré. 
Now first done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE. 
Dublin: Moffat & Co.; London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


These two volumes are specimens of medizval literature ; and as such 
should be full of interest to students of the social customs prevalent in 
the days of chivalry. They are translated from the French; and through 
them we obtain some insight into the relations of the sexes at a time 
when every honourable knight and lady married, and otherwise boasted 
of loving par amour. Their perusal has not exalted our ideas of the 
purity of the middle ages. ‘The Book of the Knight of the Tower’ is a 
series of moral exhortations against certain vices illustrated by many 
very immoral examples. It was compiled by a father for his daughters 
from ‘The Bible, the Gestes of the Kings, and Chronicles of France, of 
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‘ Greece, of England, and many another foreign land.’ The knight 
knowing that ‘the world is a mighty perilous thing,’ ‘made this book 
‘that his daughters might see how to earry themselves in the world, 
‘and he set before them the good and the evil which had passed in it, and 
‘thus the better be enabled to judge of the present.’ The translator 
thinks ‘that no book could be better adapted to secure the end for 
‘which its author purposes it.’ If indecent incidents couched in the 
plainest language are calculated to improve or sustain the morals of 
young girls, Mr. Vance is correct in his judgment. We do not think 
they are. We completely endorse Sir Anthony Fitz-Herbert’s view of 
the book, who, in 1534, declared that the Knight had written out of fatherly 
solicitude for his daughters’ welfare ; but by his book he had ‘ enabled 
‘ both men and women to become better acquainted with the vices, the 
‘ wickedness, the subtleties, the snares, the deceits of this world than 
‘ ever otherwise they could have been.’ Mr. Vance has translated but a 
fragment, or rather a few fragments of the original work, Eighty-one 
chapters are omitted, out of a book containing only one hundred and 
nine, as too silly or too impure for modern taste. 

‘The Chronicle of Little Jehan De Saintré’ is a romance illustrative 
of love par amour, into which are inwoven several tedious chapters 
‘ on the virtues, state, and order of nobility.’ This volume is as objec- 
tionable as the former, and for the same reasons. Mr. Vance has 
attempted, in a clumsily-written preface, to defend the offensive coarse- 
ness of these books by comparing them with others of a later period ; 
but the nastiness of one age is no apology for the indecency of another. 
He startles us by expressing the wish that modern fastidiousness would 
give way to what he calls ‘the homely, healthy, broad, coarse nervous- 
ness’ of the Elizabethan period. In this, however, we are thankful 
to believe he stands alone; unless the obnoxious and prurient Re- 
viewer, who has lately edified the world with his malignant inde- 
cencies concerning our mothers, wives, and sisters, should sympathise 
with him. 

We do not see the worth of these fragments. They are too incomplete 
for the student to aequire from them much information ‘ of the education, 
‘ the superstitions, the learning, the manners of the feudal time,’ and for 
morality’s sake they are better out of the hands of the ordinary reader. 


Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit—Euphues and his England. By 
Joun Lyty, M.A. Edited by Epwarp 1868. 


This volume is one of a series of reprints of old English authors now 
in course of publication under the editorship of Mr. Arber. His object 
is toassist the growing interest in the study of our own language and 
literature, by the production of cheap and accurate texts of books, which 
are useful for this purpose, but difficuit to be obtained, on account of 
their rarity or costliness. The chief use of the series will doubtless be 
for education. The classes for English literature in our schools usually 
learn too much about literature, and too little literature itself. Many a 
schoolboy can write a fluent examination paper on the drama of the 
17th century, or the poetry of the Elizabethan age, who has read next to 
nothing of either. The reason of this is that the teacher is unable to 
procure books for his pupils to read, and must content himself with 
giving them the results of his own reading. The knowledge thus 
acquired is merely superficial, and as mental training, valueless, com- 
pared with the careful study of a few specimens of each era. Mr. Arber’s 
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reprints will obviate this evil, for the prices at which they are published 
(all, with the exception of ‘ Euphues,’ being 6d. or 1s.) will render them 
available for school use. They must not, however, be despised on 
account of their cheapness. The editing is careful and accurate, the 

rinting tasteful, the paper of a good quality, and to each is prefixed an 
introduction, giving suflicient information about the writer and the book. 
They will be found as pleasant and useful for private reading as for 
educational purp»ses. The book the title of which heads this notice, 
was a very happy thought. ‘ Many talk of Robin Hood who have never 
‘ shot his bow;’ and to judge from the remarks in some histories of 
literature, many talk of Euphuism who have never read ‘ Euphues.’ The 
author, John Lyly, was a scholar, a dramatist, and a poet, holding some 
office at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and an associate of the learned men 
of that age. The book is a sort of romance, that is, a slight story runs 
through it, but it chiefly consists of long speeches and soliloquies. It is 
divided into two parts, ‘Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit,’ and ‘ Euphues 
‘and his England.’ The hero of the story, Euphues, was a young 
Athenian, of more wit than wealth, and yet of more wealth than wisdom, 
He comes to live at Naples, and an old gentleman, seeing his talents, reads 
him a long lecture on the sin of misapplying them; to which Euphues 
replies ina very ungrateful strain. Friendship with Philantus, and love 
passages with Lucilla follow, in which Euphues being disappointed, 
devotes himself to study, and returns to the University at Athens. The 
remainder consists of two treatises on education and religion, ‘ Euphues 
‘and his Ephebus’ and ‘ Euphues and Atheos.’ The former is a sensible, 
manly treatise, inveighing against the carelessness of fathers in choosing 
yen raeas of their children, and in setting them bad examples of 
conduct. 

‘Euphues and Atheos’ is a conversation in which Euphues convinces 
an Atheist of the truth of Christianity. 

The peculiarity of the style consists in far-fetched similes, drawn 
principally from natural history and mythology, and in perfect anti- 
thesis, rendered more ciikina alliteration. The natural history is 
drawn principally from Aristotle and Pliny, and is by no means the least 
amusing feature of the book. 

For instance, in a conversation between a lady and a gentleman, the 
lady begins her speech—* I have heard that the tortoise in India, when 
‘the sun shineth, swimmeth above the water with her back, and being 
‘ delighted with the fair weather, forgetteth herself until the heat of the 
‘sun so harden her shell that she cannot sink when she would, whereby 
‘she is caught. And so may it fare with me, that in this good company, 
‘ displaying my mind, having more regard to my delight in talking, than 
‘ to the ears of the hearers, I forget what I speak, and so be taken in 
‘ some thing I should not utter, which happily the itching ears of young 
‘gentlemen would so canvas, that when I would call it in, I cannot, 
‘and so be caught with the tortoise, when I would not.’ _ 

In almost all the conceits the connection between the image and that 
which it illustrates is merely fanciful—an analogy between accidents, 
not properties—which give no deeper insight into the connection betweer. 
the spiritual and natural worlds. This is the most striking fault in 
Lyly’s writing—a fault due principally to the influence of Italian lite- 
rature, which reached its climax in the poetry of George Herbert, but 
faded before stern Puritan common sense. 

Of the second part, ‘Euphues and his England,’ the author says, 
‘ Euphues had rather lie shut up in a lady’s casket, than open in a 
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* scholar’s study.’ It gives an account of a visit of Euphues and Philautus 
to England. They are received at Court—Philautus falls in love, and 
finally marries; while Euphues returns to the study of divinity at 
Athens. The story closes with a supper party at the house of Lady 
Flavia, where the guests amuse themselves by contests in verbal wit on 
love matters, much in the manner of the characters in ‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost.’ Then comes a short description of England, its commerce, its 
religion, its Government, and its Queen. 

We can do no more than mention the other volumes in the series. 
Selden’s ‘Table Talk,’ Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica,’ Latimer’s ‘Sermon on 
‘the Ploughers,’ Gosson’s ‘Schoole of Abuse,’ Sidney’s ‘ Apologie for 
* Poetrie,’ ‘Webbe’s Travailes,’ Gascoigne’s ‘Steele Glas,’ Ascham’s 
‘ Toxophilus,’ Addison’s ‘Criticism on Paradise Lost,’ Bishop Carle’s 
* Microcosmographie,’ and Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal.’ 

The last-mentioned play, the witty nobleman’s clever parody on the 
heroic drama, deserves especial praise, for the care and research shown 
by Mr. Arber in the annotations, and in the insertion of all the passages 
—— from the plays of Dryden, D’Avenant, Mrs. Behn, Fanshawe, 

illigrew, and others. 

We wish Mr. Arber every success in his undertaking, which will 
perce Pca of bringing the best thought of our ancestors within the 
reach of all. 


The Ring and the Book. By Roxserr Brownine, M.A. 
Vol. I. 


We hope very shortly to call the attention of our readers to Mr. 
Browning's poetry, and therefore do not now profess to attempt more than 
thanks for this instalment of what bids air to be one of the most 
original, startling, and brilliant of all his poems. It is impossible to put 
the volume down until it is finished. This is some proof of its extra- 
ordinary power. When, added to this, we find the same weird, fearsome 
little story told, at least four, if not five times over in this first quarter of 
the poem, and that we are promised some six more repetitions of the wild 
romance from different points of view, and by different actors in the 
tragedy, we confess to something like awe at the prodigality of the force 
which is lavished on these pages. The ‘ gold’ of this ‘ring’ is the ‘ crude 
fact ’ which becomes present to the consciousness of the author, when he 
discovers an old book in Florence charged with the procés verbal of accu- 
sation, all the pleadings and the judgment, and the doom pronounced 
against an Italian Count who murdered his wife some two hundred years 
ago. Mr. Browning brings the fine ‘ alloy’ of his ‘fancy’ to this crude 
fact, to the ingot of pure gold, and fashions his ring. ‘I fused my live 
soul, and that inert stuff,’ says he. He bids the— 


“Qld woe step on the stage again, 
Act itself o’er anew for men to judge, 
Not by the very sense and sight indeed— 
(Which take at best imperfect cognizance, 
Since how heart moves brain, and how both move hand, 
What mortal ever in entirety saw P) 


He depicts with vivid flashes of masterful wit, the opinions entertained 
by ‘ half Rome,’ and ‘other half Rome’ of the guilt of the doomed man, 
and promises to follow up his delicate anatomy of motive and judgment 
with the pleadings of the Court and the confessions of the dying. We 
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shall look eagerly for the further instalments of a poem, which, infinitely 
more comprehensible than ‘ Paracelsus,’ has the fire of the ‘ Flight of the 
Duchess,’ and sparkles throughout with gleams of electric light. 


England’s Antiphon. By Grorce Macponatp, LL.D. Mac- 
millan. 1868. 


Mr. Macdonald, with a taste which will never suffer him to admire 
what is worthless, and a sincerity which will never allow him to praise 
what he does not love, has gathered together in this pleasant volume of 
the ‘ Sunday Library,’ a spicilegium of ‘English lyrical poems, the burden 
of which is the vision of God, and the yearning after the blessed life. 
He asks leave to build by this book a ‘chapel in the great Church 
‘ of England’s worship, gathering the sounds of its never-ceasing choir, 
‘heart after heart lifting up itself in the music of speech, heart after 
‘heart responding across the ages.’ He has succeeded in showing 
us the goodly choir of sweet singers who have been answering one 
another as trumpet answers to harp, and the shrill treble moves respon- 
sive to the ‘bass of Heaven’s deep organ.’ A wonderful company it 
is, those whose sharp cries of agony in the dark told how heavy was 
their burden, how deep their melancholy; those who could mingle 
rasping satire with their praise, and quaint humour with their vivid 
realism in depicting sacred story ; those whose moral sense bridled their 
luxuriant fancy, and who prepared the language and the sentiment 
which the great Elizabethan poets consecrated to vast and various 
uses. Then Raleigh and Sydney and Spenser are made to sing their 
best; and the Fletchers and other metaphysical poets add their contribution 
to the melodious noise. Donne is allowed to mingle sweetest fancy with 
his miserable twaddle; Herbert to hush us into rapture with his most 
muscial and quaintest melodies; Milton to roll his mighty thunder, while 
Henry More, and Henry Vaughan, and a host of others, join in the chorus. 
Singers of many sects and parties are afterwards added to the host, and the 
wail of despair and doubt which has gone forth from many a heart nearer 
to our own home, is not excluded from the Antiphonal service of song in 
the house of the Lord. The volume reveals rare acquaintance with this 
department of literature, though the choice of specimens and even of 
authors is often capricious and inexplicable. Mr. Macdonald does not 
confine himself to lyrical or singable ballad, for we have the sonnet 
and the Spenserian stanza and the heroic couplet; still he appears to 
exclude the hymn-proper, and takes small account of the riches of 
the classic hymnology of our language. In the aisles of the ‘great 
‘ Church of England’s worship,’ it would have been well to have given his 
opinion of Sternhold, Hopkins, Tate and Brady, and to have appreciated 
more adequately the part of Cowper, Toplady and Newton, of Watts, 
Wesley and Montgomery, in bringing harmony and brightness and ho 
into the worship of the Church. We do not quite understand what he 
means by the reverence offered to ‘ power’ which has been so fruitful of 

ride and formality and superstition, bolstering up an effete theology 
sar against scientific discovery, and producing the reaction 
of a modern sentimental return to antiquated forms. It is possible to 
make theories of this kind by the dozen. However, the impression 
of greatest sweetness left by this volume, is the sublime — of 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. There is one Holy Catholic 
Church. When men pray and praise, when their —— convictions 
reach their highest expression, when their religious life is employed 
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in its noblest service, and is receiving its most precious nourishment, 
when they are passing out of the region of controversy and theory into 
the eternal and Divine reality, when they breathe their common vital air 
and sing their truest song, they cannot be distinguished, they wear robes 
of one dazzling white, their voices blend in holy harmony, they are one 
in Christ Jesus. We thank Mr. Macdonald, who by his pure sympa- 
ee extensive knowledge, and fine tact, has proved afresh this great 
thesis. 


Indian Ballads and other Poems. By WateERFIELD. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1868. 


The former half of this volume is occupied with very elaborate versifi- 
cation, which represents a multitude of the mythical and poetic adorn- 
ments of the Hindu faith. Hymns from the ‘ Rig Veda,’ addressed to 
Ushas and Indra, are of a high order of merit. Legends are thrown by 
the author into the form of ballads, which preserve the flavour of the 
oriental myth, and are graceful and tender withal. Not infrequently, as 
in ‘The Last Ordeal of Sita,’ ‘the story of this sweetest heroine in all 
Pagan story,’ is first given in a prose form, that the reader may be in a 

osition to understand the strange allusions; and then most exquisitely 
| vam Mr. Waterfield conceive the circumstances, and draw from the chaste 
lips of Sita the record of her triumphant purity, and holy but ill-requited 
love. There is real poetry in the closing lines :— 


‘ Then o’er the people passed a murmuring wave, 
As when a sudden gust shakes the dry trees 
Which pant for rain after a sultry day, 

And Rama cried a loud and bitter cry, 

And started from his seat: but as he came 

She, with her eyes still fixed upon his face— 

As a tired lily sinks beneath the wave, 

Its day’s work done—sank and was seen no more.’ 


Mr. Waterfield has presented some of these Indian ballads in hexa- 
meters, some in strophes and stanzas with varying arrangement of the 
rhymes, some in heroic measures; but they all breathe sympathy and 
acquaintance with the mythology of the Hindu religion, and the impress 
it ies left upon the social ideas of the people. Some useful notes are 
appended. The miscellaneous poems contain some fine conceits, and one 
or two admirable translations. Two short pieces—one on the christening, 
and one on the death of the same infant—are very tender, and abound 
in high Christian hope. We shall be glad to meet this author again. He 
has not exhausted himself. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith : The Globe Edi- 
tion. With a Biographical Introduction by Professor 
Masson. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


The Globe editions of the great English classics proceed with much 
vigour. Here, in one volume, the publishers have given us the contents 
of the four volumes of Murray’s splendid edition of Goldsmith’s works, 
with the additional advantage of an interesting, well-written, and well- 
digested sketch of the life and literary labours of Goldsmith, by Pro- 
fessor Masson. The biography makes abundant use of Forster's and 
Prior's valuable memoirs, but is charged with the peculiar vein of 
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humour, and good sense, and high moral tone for which Mr. Masson 
is justly distingushed. When will the second volume of Milton’s Life 
make its appearance P 


Miscellaneous Poems. By Henry Francis Lyre, M.A. Riving- 
tons. London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1868. 


This volume is a reprint of the much prized and well-known poems of 
Mr. Lyte, many of which have long been familiar as household words. 
The ‘ Spirit of the Psalms,’ which contains those versifications of the 
Psalms that have found their way into numberless Hymnals, will probably 
be published separately. Mr. Lyte never dazzles us by any great imagi- 
native effort; nor does he possess that subtle power of fitting words 
to thoughts which confers upon them a living force, nor that indescribable 
charm which only a Maker can throw around and breathe through his 
work. Neither does he often startle us with a new thought or juxtaposi- 
tion of ideas, which makes our pulses beat with an indefinable joy, but 
the parable of nature and of its ever-moving seasons, and the procession 
of life and time always suggest to him some deep religious yearning, 
some holy satisfaction; and he sings on sweetly and melodiously through 
this volume, uttering a pastoral symphony of helpful soothing sounds, 
which make life more endurable and more hopeful, and which will help 
us to turn our common days into Sabbaths. ‘ Agnes,’ ‘ Longings for 
Home,’ ‘ Magdalen’s Complaint,’ ‘The Poet’s Plea,’ to say nothing of 
the many well-known hymns, will confer much interest on this collection. 


Poems and Ballads. By Haminron. With Introductory 
Papers by the Rev. Grorce Gi.FILtaN and Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER Wat.ace, D.D. Glasgow; James Maclehose. 
1868. 


We must confess that the Introductory Papers have interested us 
more than the rest of this volume. The sketch of the old lady, by these 
cultivated and sympathetic writers, is highly pleasing. The powers of a 
self-educated woman, and her sympathy with nature, with the truth of 
God, with the customs of her country and her Church, her glowing 
enthusiasm for Italian, Hungarian, and Polish liberty, her pathetic 
pleading for the slave, and her appreciation of the triends of the 
slave, her spice of romance, and her musings over unrequited or 
dishonoured love, are all, relatively to her circumstances and sur- 
roundings, very remarkable. The profound reverence which the 
blind poetess inspires in the neighbourhood where she lives is well 
brought out by Mr. Gilfillan and Dr. Wallace. We think that the 
Scotch ballads are by far the most striking of her compositions. The 
heroic English couplets, and nondescript ‘ Lines’ on sundry events, seem 
to us very stilted and valueless in themselves. The intensity of Janet 
Hamilton’s Sabbatarianism, which is most natural and appropriate to 
her, comes out in a score of these poems, which are now and then 
‘unco’ prosaic, and somewhat narrow in theirtone. The story of ‘ Ettie,’ 
in her native Scotch, is, however, a very plaintive and poetic creation, 
and the companion story of ‘ Mary Lee’ is really beautiful. 

Take a stanza or two from ‘ A Lay of the Loch and the Muirlan’ ’— 

‘ How softly, calmly, sweetly fell 
That dewy, simmer gloamin’, 
When I alang the lanely loch 
To muse and dream gaed roamin’. 
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The star of love her lamp had lit, 
The sun’s last rays were glancin’ 
Oot owre the wee, wee curlin’ waves, 
Like water-spankies dancin’. 


The wild-duck her paidlin’ feet 
To nestle ‘mang the rashes, 
The loupin’ braise an’ perch fell back 
Wi’ mony plouts and plashes. 
An’ there, deep anchored in the loch, 
The water-lilies floatin’, 
Like pearly skiffs to bear the crews 
Whan fairies tak’ to boatin’,’ 


There are many verses as good as these, and some stories are well told; 
but there is enough of dull, prosaic, unreadable matter, which surely 
makes Dr. Wallace’s declaration somewhat ridiculous, that she is, ‘ take 
her all in all, the most remarkable woman now living in Scotland.’ 


Small Tableauz. By the Rev. Cuartes T. Turner. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


Some of these sonnets are very charming, and have the ring of the 
true metal in them. Compressing within a few lines of strong and chaste 
assion an imagination which might easily have taken a bolder and more 
yric flight, the author has seized on one expression of some deep and 
measureless feeling. and is content to suggest much more than he utters. 
These ‘Small Tableaux’ are like cuttings in cameo or ivory, or like 
miniatures in lockets chased with gold. They seldom err on the side of 
roughness, and never transgress good taste. Perhaps, sometimes, as 
when the poet becomes sentimental over dying November house-flies, he 
verges on the maundering or mawkish; but let the following serve as a 
fair specimen :— 
‘MINNIE AND HER DOVE. 


‘Two days she missed her dove, and then, alas! 
A knot of soft gray feathers met her view, 
So light, their stirring hardly broke the dew 
That hung on the blue violets and the grass. 
A kite had struck her fondling as he passed ; 
And o’er that fleeting, downy epitaph, 
The poor child lingered weeping ; her gay laugh 
Was mute that day, her little heart o’ercast. 
Ah, Minnie, if thou livest, thou wilt prove 
Intenser pangs, less tearful, though less brief; 
Thou'lt weep for dearer death and sweeter love, 
And spiritual woe, of woes the chief, 
Until the full-grown wings of human grief 
Eclipse the memory of the kite and dove.’ 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Selected and Edited by 
the Rev. Roserr Aris Witmor. New Edition. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 


Messrs. Warne have included Mr. Wilmot’s admirable selection from 
modern poets in their Chandos series. Few arts are more rare than the 
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art of literary selection, and few possessed it in a higher degree than Mr. 
Wilmot. Some additions have been made to this edition, and two new 
names, those of Dora Greenwell and Robert Buchanan, are added. The 
period embraced somewhat anticipates the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The Minstrel appeared in1771; but then it falls correspondingly 
short of its close; so that, including the two modern poets added, about 
ninety-eight years are embraced. The volume is beautifully got up; the 
illustrations drawn by BirketFoster, W..Harvey, J. Gilbert, A. Hughes, 
H. Weir, T. Dalziel, J. Tenniel, &c., and engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel, are very charming. It is an elegant and well-selected volume. 


On some of the Minor Moralities of Life. Revised from the 


‘Christian Spectator.’ By Epwarp Wuire. London: 
Elliott Stock. 1868. 


These papers are highly amusing and refreshing to jaded reviewers. 
‘ Minor moralities’ and ‘little sins’ have much to do with human character. 
Mr. White assumes the tone of a Hebrew prophet in denouncing the sin 
of unpunctuality and the horrible wickedness of stealing—or what he 
treats as equivalent to stealing, not returning—borrowed umbrellas, 
books, &c. He pours the oil of gladness on many troubled waters, and 
seeks to lubricate the wheels of society by recommending such wholesome 
things as the honest ‘delivery of kind messages.’ He provides an excel- 
lent antidote to peevish complaints against governesses and teachers of 
the young, by urging on parents the ‘duty of sometimes hearing children 
their lessons;’ and, in a joyous strain, he maintains the duty of ‘ attending 
in some measure to the festive element in life.’ He says, with character- 
istic vivacity, ‘The old house-dog, versant in human society, has an air 
‘ of solemn responsibility upon his countenance ; but the young kitten, 
‘ fresh from nature’s hand, unsophisticated by long intercourse with anxious 
‘ mankind, runs after its own tail in a ceaseless gyration of gladness, or 
* dances after a tassel or a bell-rope in a manner which throws a wonderful 
‘ light on the character of the Universal Creator.’ The whole tone of the 
volume betokens an intense belief in a happy God, but wars, even 
sternly, against all paltering with conscience; while the subtle line which 
divides joyous, innocent fun from frivolity and self-indulgence, is drawn 


with the hand of a master. Genuine humour, pungent wit, and holy 
wisdom are blended with high genius. 


Etude sur la Condition Privée de la Femme dans le Droit Ancien et 
Moderne. Mémoire couronné par l'Institut. Par 


Gipe. Agrégé a la Faculté de Droit de Paris. Paris: 
Durand. 


M. Gide has presented us with a very remarkable and valuable work 
on the condition of woman. It is written in a strong, accurate, and 
nervous style, its liberalism is sincere, and permeated by the spirit of 
Christianity, and it appears to us to combine all the characteristics which 
ordinarily mark a standard work. The question which it discusses is of 
the highest interest, and is one which increasingly occupies public 
attention. In order to give our readers some idea of this admirable 
book, we cannot do better than quote a passage from the introduction, . 
in which the general plan of the author is sketched :— 

‘If it were possible for us to explore by turns all the forms of legis- 
‘ lation which have had a place in history, we should scarcely find one 
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‘ which would not present to us some new system or principle as to the 
‘ condition of woman, scarcely one which would not offer to us some 
‘ different aspect of the great problem. We will first ascend along the 
‘track of the oldest traditions to those patriarchal tribes among whom 
* woman, reverenced, yet kept in subjection, had no other master. legislator, 
‘nor judge than her father or her husband. Then taking a view of the 
‘ two civilizations which divide between them the ancient world, we find 
* ourselves confronted on the one hand by that Oriental despotism which 
‘ made woman a slave, on the other by the free spirit of the Greek and 
« Roman republics, which in first instituting monogamy and the dowry, 
* guaranteed for ever to the wife her dignity and independence. Having 
‘ followed through the successive phases of Roman law, the slow develop- 
* ment and rapid decline of Pagan civilization, we shall see springing into 
‘ existence at the voice of Christ the era of new institutions. We shall 
* next seek to disentangle from the chaotic darkness of the Middle Ages, 
‘ the Christian, the Roman, and the German spirit, those three elements, 
‘ by the various combinations of which, all the laws and regulations of 
‘modern Europe have been formed. We shall point out these three 
‘ principles as they variously combine to elevate the position of woman, 
‘and to extend her rights, the one by asserting the indissolubility of 
‘ marriage, the second by certifying the possession of the dowry, the 
‘ third by inspiring that chivalrous enthusiasm which ranks respect for 
* woman among the loftiest virtue of itsheroes. The better to distinguish 
‘ these variously combined and mingled elements, we shall first investigate 
‘the part played by each of them in the country in which it has been 
‘most conspicuous, namely, the Germanic, in the nations of Northern 
‘ Europe ; the Roman in classic Italy ; the Canonical in Catholic Spain; 
‘ finally, on coming back to France, we shall see these various sources of 
‘modern civilization mingling together and combining to produce in our 
‘ civil code the most complete monument of contemporary civilization. 
‘ Having thus reached the term of our investigations, we find ourselves 
‘ in a position to compare the dispositions of our own code as respects the 
‘ capacity of woman with the principal codes of antiquity and of foreign 
* countries, and, enriched by the experience of so many ages and such 
* various peoples, we shall be able, with a full knowledge of the facts, 
* to solve the problem proposed by the Academy.’ 

M. Gide’s book fully doveligics this very comprehensive plan. We 
direct the special attention of our readers to those pages in which he 
establishes in the name of science, considered impartially, the vast 
influence exercised by Christianity on the true -enfranchisement of 
woman. Our author, in conclusion, demands the modii:cation of those 
effete provisions of the French code which maintain that the wife 
occupies a position of legal inferiority. He asks only for just and 
reasonable ameliorations, while he disavows all chimeras which are, in 
fact, the greatest obstacles in the way of true progress. We cannot 
too strongly recommend the perusal of this work, which, in spite of the 
learning that it reveals, is written in a thoroughly popular style. 


Clarendon Press Series.—Shakespeare. Select Plays. The 
Merchant of Venice. Edited by W. G. Crark, M.A., and 

W. A. Wricnt, M.A. London: Macmillan. 
The text of this play is that of the Globe edition of Shakespeare, and 


the notes, which are very ample, refer to that edition. It is a good con- 
ception thus to reprint, in a cheap form and in a clear good text, single 
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plays, well annotated by competent and careful scholars. Many a 
summer wanderer will be glad to put a little volume like this in his 
pocket. Candidates for the announced examinations of the University 
of London will hail it with delight. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ. Being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1868. By the Rev. Srantey Learues, M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. London, 
Oxford, Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1868. 


Every page of these lectures indicates the severity of the conflict through 
which their autior was passing during their compilation; and reminds 
us that we in England are now in the midst of a grave debate as to the 
claims of our sacred books to be the record and instrument of a super- 
natural communication to the human race. There is, moreover, an 
uneasy confidence and defiant tone about the author which suggest that 
he is working against the grit and grain of his nature, that he has taken 
up the work of an apologist from very little sympathy with his opponents, 
and that he turns from the study of details, in which he might be really 
Great, to broad and general views with some awkwardness of manner. 

e is prepared to place his cause upon general impressions and com- 
prehensive views, and yet his true home is in the details of evidence and 
textual criticism. He becomes too personal, and his individuality is too 
obtrusive throughout to leave a very satisfactory impression. 

The reader must not expect either in the lectures or the notes which 
are appended to the volume an exhaustive enumeration of the testimony 
borne by the Old Testament to Christ. The author does not go over 
the ground traversed by Pye Smith, or Hengstenberg, or Kidder, nor 
does he tackle Ewald, nor dispute with Rosenmiller or De Wette, as to 
the force of particular texts, or the growth and development of the 
Messianic idea from age to age. He hardly makes any reference to the 
growth of the Jewish doctrine of Messiah as presented in the post- 
canonical books, nor does he even gather the evidence of the New 
Testament as to Jewish faith in this great theme. Mr. Leathes is 
content with the fact that there was such a belief, and that it must have 
been originated in and by the Old Testament Scriptures. He is not anxious 
to maintain the direct vision by Hebrew patriarchs and prophets of the 
future history and course of Jesus of Nazareth, and at times he is 
prepared to concede, as not necessary to his argument, the predictive 
character of any prophetic glance into the unseen future. The Messianic 
element which, according to him, pervades the Old Testament Scriptures, 
is a record of the fact that Seers and Psalmists were admitted to a 
knowledge of the then existing Messiah, that from the first they were 

ersuaded of the redeeming, saving, royal, gracious aspects of a Divine 

eing, not less than God, not dissevered from the Divine essence and 
nature, whose human heart and interests were concerned with the well- 
being of man, and who would continue to manifest Himself to them, and 
would prove to be the blessing of the world. ‘They saw Him as the 
‘Son and Word of God, dwelling from all eternity in the bosom of the 
‘ Father,’ but ever manifesting Himself, and promising yet to do so for 
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their solace and salvation. The Christ of the Old Testament and the 
Christ of the New, and the living Christ of these days and this dispen- 
sation is the same Being, ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ 
In this sense Abraham saw his day and was glad, for ‘ before Abraham 
‘was I am.’ This mysterious Being, bringing God near and satisfyin 
the personal and patriotic longings of Israel, was, under the Ol 
Covenant, the same Christ that afterward was born of Mary, who 
walked over the hills of Galilee, and was crucified on Golgotha, and 
revealed His royal power at Pentecost, and is with us always, even unto 
the end of the world. This idea, with wider reference and more ample 
and most eloquent illustration, was expanded and sustained in that very 
remarkable book of the late Rev. Gectee Steward, on ‘ Mediatorial 
‘ Sovereignty,’ a work which has never yet received the consideration 
that it deserved. Mr. Leathes has not closely developed his theory. He 
has taken up a few grand proof passages from the experiences of Abraham, 
David, and Isaiah, and has shown that no mere personal references can 
interpret the strength of the allusions, and that they only find their 
full explanation in the life and death and eternal Kings ip of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He considers that-the questions of authorship hardly 
touch this great Messianic conception, and that it matters little when 
or by whom the sacred writings were produced ; there was the dream, 
the gorgeous and gracious reality, and there it is now, an irrefragable 
testimony to the preparation that was made for the coming of Him who 
has fulfilled it. Mr. Leathes has, however, very ably reviewed in an 
es objections to the integrity of Isaiah, and has done much to 
place the subject where it was before Gesenius, or Ewald, or Dean Stanley 
touched it. One portion of his argument, that ‘no writer or poet of 
‘ the first order has been known to arise in the era of a nation’s de- 
* cadence,’ is not sound, for (1) even later than the critics place the 
second part of Isaiah, Zechariah and Malachi and Daniel may have 
been in existence ; (2) The dictum is hardly a correct generalization ; 
(3) If it were, we are dealing here with supernatural and abnormal 
manifestations of the imagination and the intellect. The entire existence 
and career of the Hebrew prophets are unique in history. Nevertheless 
we think that Mr. Leathes has shown good cause for doubting the 
dogmatic conclusions of Ewald, and has refuted most of the arguments 
by which the later prophecies of Isaiah have been dissevered from the 
earlier. Modern criticism has a queer penchant for ‘Great Unknowns,’ 
and for the hypothesis of pseudonymous publication. Orthodoxy and 
antiquity have a great preference for names that can be trusted. 


Principles at Stake. Essays on Church Questions of the Day. 
Edited by Gzorce Henry Summer, M.A. London: John 
Murray. 


This is another of the almost innumerable manifestos, which different 
parties within the Church are putting forth, in the form of a series of 
essays, written independently, but by men generally agreeing in their 
views. The writers, perhaps, would object to be described as belonging to 
the Evangelical party; but they would accept the description of thorough 
Protestants, opposing at every point Sacramentarianism and Ritualism. 
Their names bespeak attention for what they have to say; and the 
topics upon which they write touch the heart of the great controversy 
between them and the Romanizer; and abundantly justify the collective 
designation they have given to their book, ‘ Principles at Stake:’ for 
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it is really now an avowed and open conflict between the distinctive 


‘principles of Rome, to which Mr. Orby Shipley and his friends would 


carry us back, aud the distinctive principles of the Reformation. They 
are not different sects of Protestants who fight within the Establish- 
ment; they are Protestants end Romanists. While our doctrinal sym- 
pathies are wholly with the writers of this volume, and while we can 
find no words of moral reprobation too strong to mark the unscrupu- 
lousness of those who, within the Protestant Establisment, would betray 
it to its foes, we must yet in fidelity say, that, while Evangelicans 
defend subscription upon such principles as Dr. Vaughan avows, while 
they put such constructions upon the Baptismal Service, the Absolution, 
the Athanasian Creed, as they do, they are not, on the ground of sin- 
lessness, entitled to throw the first stone. We can see no difference in 
moral principle, between the constructions of the one and the con- 
structions of the other; in no commercial contract would the principles 
of either be tolerated for a moment. ‘he essays are not, as a rule, well 
written ; although their arguments are generally weighty and conclusive. 
It is, however, difficult to attain to literary grace on such tupics. 

Mr. Benjamin Shaw writes on ‘ Ritualism and Uniformity,’ and ex- 
poses the sectarian aims of the Church Union; mainly, however, demon- 
strating that no Ritualistic shortcomings of the Evangelical clergy can 
excuse the sacramentarian Ritualism of the High Church clergy; the 
former being relaxations according to circumstances, the latter being 
anti-Protestant innovations. The open and avowed purpose of this 
party—to lead back the Episcopal Church to Rome—are fully demon- 
strated. Lord Arthur Hervey writes on ‘ The Increase of the Episcopate 
‘ of the Church of England.’ This is a matter of internal —" con- 
cerning which we have no right to say anything. Professor Payne 
Smith supplies an essay on ‘The Powers and Duties of the Priesthood ;’ 
a very able vindication of the true Protestant idea of the Christian 
Ministry, as against the sacerdotal assumptions of Rome and Anglicanism. 
A National Church may, he says, if it thinks fit, abolish Episcopacy, 
without impairing its character as a Church. He contends that, at the 
Council of Trent, the Church of Rome took up a new position, especially 
in relation to the priesthood ; and that the view of the death of Christ, 
which regards the mass as a perpetual immolation, is of recent origin. 
The whole essay is full of trenchant power. It is, we think, the best in 
the volume. It is a conclusive proof that the idea of a sacerdos is utterly 
untenable in the light of both Scripture and the constitution of the 
Church of England. Mr. Alexander R. Grant contributes a paper on 
‘ National Education ;’ contending for the union of religious and secular 
elements in education—wherein we heartily agree with him. The editor 
writes on the ‘ Doctrine of the Eucharist ;’ contending that no idea of an 
objective presence is recognised ng oes Church of England ; which can 
hardly be denied. ‘The office for Baptism is clearly on the side of the 
Sacramentarian. ‘The office for the Lord’s Supper is as clearly against 
them. The other papers are— Scripture and Ritual,’ by F. D. Bernard ; 
‘The Church in South Africa,’ by Arthur Mills; ‘The Schismatical 
Tendency of Ritual,’ by Dr. Salmon; ‘The Revisions of the Liturgy in 
their bearing on Ritualism,’ by Mr. Humphry ; and ‘ Parties and Party 
Spirit,’ by Dean Howson. We would remind the Dean that one of the 
chief causes of party spirit is the assumption by any Church of preroga- 
tives over their brethren. We commend this volume as a repertory of 
historical facts and strong arguments against all forms of Sacerdotalism. 
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A General View of the History of the English Bible. By Brooke 
Foss Westcorr, B.D. London: Macmillan. 1868. 


Mr. Westcott has laid the student of Holy Scripture under great and 
various obligations. His careful and scholarly treatment of the literary 
value of the sacred books has throughout been interpenetrated by a 
profound sympathy with their great message, and a reverential handling 
of the Word in and through which the Spirit of the living God energizes. 
In this volume he has confined himself to the romantic history and curious 
genealogy of the English version of the Bible. Mr. Anderson’s ‘ Annals 
of the English Bible,’ the lengthened and elaborate historical introduction 
to the English Hexapla, to say nothing of previous labourers in this 
mine, might be supposed to have covered the entire ground and exhausted 
the subject, but our author shows the results of much painstaking and 
original research. In his estimate of the translations of Bede, Wycliffe, 
and Purvey, and in his sketch not only of the manuscript English Bible, 
but of the external features and gradual revision and introduction to the 
hearts and Churches and homes of Englishmen of the famous authorized 
version, he has been abundantly anticipated. He detects here and there 
some curious and not altogether candid mis-statements in the great work 
of Anderson; and shows how strangely ill-informed even Froude and 
Hallam have proved themselves to be, on some of the details of this 
intricate bibliography ; but this is by no means the most valuable or 
enduring portions of the volume. We regard the second part of the 
work, which reviews what Mr. Westcott calls the ‘internal history’ of the 
several translations and revisions of the English Bible, as replete with 
interest, and a goodly specimen of the Jaborious collation of subtile phe- 
nomena. We will enumerate a few of the results, and refer our readers 
to the work itself for confirmation. He enumerates with great care the 
various = te ready to the hand of the English translators, such as 
Greek and Hebrew Lexicons, the Complutensian texts, the Rabbinical 
Bibles published at Bomberg, the printed form of the Latin Vulgate (1488), 
twoeditions of LX X., the Latin translations of Erasmus (1516), of Pagninus 
(1527), and of Miinster, (1534, 5,) as well as the German versions of 
Luther and of the Zurich translators, and the French versions translated 
from the Vulgate, (1523—30). Mr. Westcott does, however, claim for 
our first great translator Tyndale, conspicuous originality ; and here differs 
on first-class evidence, from Mr. Hallam. He proves, by careful colla- 
tion, the independence of Tyndale, either of the Vulgate or of Luther ; 
though he shows that here and there, he was indebted to Erasmus for a 
clearer recognition of the meaning of the word. Some quotations from 
Tyndale’s glosses go far to explain the intense antipathy which so long 
crushed the efforts of this single-minded man. Such a sentence as the 
following cuts at the root of sacerdotalism. ‘ Neither is outward circum- 
‘ cision or outward baptism worth a pin of themselves, save that they put 
‘us in remembrance to keep the covenant made between us and God. 
‘ Bodily sacrifice must be offered to our neighbours, for if thou offerest 
‘it to God, thou makest a bodily idol of Him.’ Our author has shown 
the mutual independence of Tyndale’s and Luther’s translations ; which, 
as he says, is all the more remarkable from the many curious 
proofs forthcoming of the influence of Luther’s exposition and style 
upon the ideas and sympathy of Tyndale. The work of Coverdale 
is shown to be a caref ieeelian of the existing versions—the 
revision in fact of Tyndale’s New Testament and the free use 
of the various Latin and German versions of those portions of the 
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Old Testament, which Tyndale had not lived to attempt. We owe to 
him some of the most delicate and beautiful turns of expression to be 
found in both Old and New Testaments. With great skill Mr. Westcott 
shows that Matthews’ Bible, edited by the martyred Rogers, follows the 
last revision made by Tyndale of his own New Testament (in 1535) ; and 
that the peculiarities of the ‘Great Bible,’ the direction of which was 
entrusted to Coverdale, are due, to a large extent, to the influence of 
Minster’s Latin version of the Old Testament, and of Erasmus’ transla- 
tion of the New. We are more familiar with the Great Brsie than with 
any of the disused versions, from the preservation, in the Prayer Book, of 
its Psalter. Not only are the circumstances under which the Genevan Bible 
was produced carefully told by our author, but the additional sources of 
information at the disposal of the translators, and the guides which they 
took in their independent interpretation of Scripture. The Latin version of 
the Old Testament, by Pagninus, and of the New Testament, by Beza, is 
shown to have mainly influenced them. Some of the most characteristic 
peculiarities of the renevan Bible which have passed into the ‘ authorized 
version, are clearly due to Beza. The history and the sources of the 
‘* Bishops’ Bible,” and the peculiarities of the Rheims and Douai versions 
are very carefully brought out, and their combined bearing and influence 
upon the authorized version of 1611 shown. The translators who obeyed 

ing James’ behest had a great access of help, in an outburst of other ver- 
nacular versions; and were, moreover, competent to deal independently 
with questions of Hebrew and Greek scholarship. ‘ In the minutest details,’ 
‘says Mr. Westcott, ‘the translation is that of a Church and not ofa party,’ 
adopting a view of the Church, that neither coincides with that of Rome 
nor Geneva, and makes it a synonym for comprehension, if not compromise. 
It does, indeed, gather into itself the treasures of manifold labours, and 
does not claim finality for its labour. Our author reminds us that our 
English Bible has been crowned by martyrdom; and that in this it differs 
from the Vulgate, from Luther or Lefevre’s continental versions ; ‘ Tyn- 
dale, who gave us our first New Testament from the Greek, was strangled 
‘for his work at Vilvorde; Coverdale, who gave us our first printed 
‘Bible, narrowly escaped the stake in exile; Rogers, to whom we owe 
‘the multiform basis of our present version, was the first victim of the 
‘Marian persecution. Cranmer, who has left us our Psalter, was at last 
‘blessed with a death of triumphant agony.’ 

Mr. Westcott hardly touches upon the question or necessity of re- 
vision, but has produced a handbook of uncommon worth, and has pre- 
sented his results with singular clearness, candour, and good taste. 


The Revelation of Law in Scripture considered with respect both to 
its own nature, and to its relative place in successive dispen- 
sations. The third series of ‘The Cunningham Lectures.’ 
By Parrick Farrsarrn, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1869. 


It is refreshing to see that north of the Tweed, the study of Biblical 
and systematic theology does not exhibit any signs of decrepitude or 
flagging interest. The third series of the ‘Cunningham Lectures’ fully 
sustains the high character of its predecessors. Dr. Fairbairn’s previous 
studies had fitted him to deal with the theme which he has discussed in 
these lectures, with so much candour and ability. The first lecture, which 
deals with the ascendancy of law in the physical and moral universe, does 
not sufficiently discriminate between the two senses of the — ‘ Law,’ 
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nor does it clearly indicate the link of connection between them. Our 
author shows that the absolute dominion of law, in the physical sense, is 
not incompatible with the conception of the universal mind and will of 
which it is the expression, and proves, that this conclusion, though with- 
out due caution, reservation, and explanation leading to some form of 
the Pantheistic hypothesis, is yet the uniform teaching of Holy Scripture. 
He does not seem to us to have sufficiently recognised the force of the alle- 
gation, that since specific or universal law in nature is only the form which 
our consciousness and reason have given to the observed order in physical 
phenomena, we therefore need some altogether higher process than 
the ratiocinative to ascend to the vast generalization of the Eternal will, 
and the self-existent and Supreme mind. When we have made the great 
leap from our subjective impressions to that sublime objective reality 
which underlies the universal kosmos, and use phrases ‘law’ and ‘ law- 
iver’ to describe the arrangements which we have defined, and the 
ing whom we have intuitively perceived, it is too obvious that we have 
transferred these terms from the ethical region into the physical, and 
that the difference between the twin uses to which they are applied is 
one of kind rather than of degree, or of sphere. We wish Dr. Fairbairn had 
ppled with the difficulty, because very much of the perplexity which 
esets the study of physics and ethics results from the ambiguity of this 
common term. In the second lecture, which treats of the relation of 
man at his creation to moral law, the author av>ids extreme opinions, 
and soberly gathers from Holy Scripture the hints it gives of the steps 
by which the nature of the Divine Being was made known to the first 
man in the constitution of his own being, and in the sense of right and 
wrong which he found in his possession of the Divine image. Most 
interesting and instructive is the enumeration of the hints, afforded by 
the early Patriarchal dispensation, of the law which man and his cireum- 
stances were to himself; and also of the restrictions, obliterating influences, 
and fierce counteractions, from which the consciences and lives of men 
suffered in developing the normal tendencies of their degenerated being. 
Through the whole period, Dr. Fairbairn traces the signs of ‘grace 
‘delighting to pardon, and by much free and loving fellowship, by kind 
‘interpositions of Providence, and by encouraging hopes, striving to 
‘bring the subjects of it into proper sympathy and accord with the 
‘purposes of Heaven.’ Our a has introduced a long and elaborate 
lecture—which was not orally delivered—on the contents and significance 
of the decalogue, of the judicial statutes, and of the ceremonial law. 
There is no new light thrown upon these themes. The laws are taken in 
their most comprehensive sense, and made to include much which the 
mere letter would neither enjoin nor forbid. With very great fairness he 
reviews the ground which he had before carefully traversed in his well- 
known dissertations on the typology of the Patriarchal and Mosaic period ; 
and he sets the judicial enactments of the Pentateuch, and the ceremonial 
offerings and atonements in their true light; linking them together, and 
establishing the high position, that ‘the covenant of law, instead of 
‘coming to supersede the earlier covenants of promise, was introduced 
‘merely as a handmaid to minister to its design, and help forward the 
‘moral aims it sought to promote.’ Through the entire Old Covenant, 
we find the knowledge of sin developed by the pungent and awful 
severities of the law ; and we discover a record of the experience of men, 
who, in self-despair, fled to God as to the Redeemer and Healer of Israel. 
We discern the longings of those who looked for an inward cleansing 
and a perfect atonement from the presumptuous sins which conscience 
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instructed by the holy law was continually detecting; aud which the 
sacrifices of the law were impotent to remove. This was perfectly com- 
patible with the materializing and worldly satisfaction of many, with 
the law and the ordinances as such. This degradation of the high function 
of the Mosaic dispensation was referred to by the more spiritual prophets, 
and was characterized and denounced by our blessed Lord. The isolation 
of the law from the promise, out of which it sprang, is well handled by 
our author, and is shown to have carried with it very serious consequences. 
He replies, moreover, with considerable power, to the crude and rash 
assertions of many modern writers, who represent the Prophets as not 
merely supplementing the law, and showing how the promised blessing, 
of which it was the guardian and the flamen, would ultimately be found to 
be inwoven with the integrity of the Divine Righteousness ; but as mere 
innovators and antagonists, and revolutionaries, who had risen to a higher 
level, and were proclaiming themselves independent of its sanctions. A 
deeply interesting lecture is devoted to an exposition of our Lord’s rela- 
tions to the law, and to the import of the great sermon on the Mount, in 
which He declared that He had come not to annul but to fulfil the law ; 
and to ‘ teach men’ a higher conformity with ‘the least of the command- 
ments’ than that which Scribes or Pharisees had conceived as possible. 
He explains the apparent antagonism of our Lord to the Mosaic law, by 
the just exegesis, ‘ that superficial interpretations and perilous glosses had 
‘ been put upon the things which were said ros apyaos, to them of old 
‘ time ;’ and that Christ was rejecting these while He raised the standard 
of righteousness immeasurably above that of the Jewish doctors. We 
are not surprised to find that the author places the fourth commandment 
among eternal principles of morals, and endeavours to show that Christ 
only expands, exalts, sublimates the Sabbatic rest into a Divine and 
beneficent activity by His judgments concerning it. In every respect 
Christ appears not as living above law, but as completely embodying the 
Divine ideal of man; and in that character voluntarily surrendering 
Himself as a ransom and a curse, that mankind might be delivered from 
the consequences of their own sins. In few words, the author sums up 
the various hypotheses of the moral theory of Christ’s redemptive Work ; 
and says truly ‘what comfort were such a Gospel to the conscience- 
‘ struck sinner ; for such a perfect conformity to the mind of God is the 
‘ law in a concrete embodied form, and theretore the sinner’s virtual con- 
‘ demnation ; the clear mirror in which the more stedfastly he looks, the 
‘more he must see how far he has gone from the righteousness and life 
‘of God.’ The whole question of ordinances and positive restrictions, 
under the New Covenant, is treated very summarily and superficially, 
and without sufficient recognition of the prodigious importance of the 
controversy between us and the Catholics. Our author hurries into a 
question, which, at the present moment, is of far greater interest to the Free 
Church of Scotland, viz.: the position and relation of the moral law of 
God to the doctrine and system of the Church; and he urges that it 
occupies the same analogous position to the completed mediatorial work 
of Christ, that it did originally to the great covenant of grace and life, 
which formed the background of the entire Mosaic economy. There was 
a sense in which it was imposed on Israel as a pedagogical introduction 
to Gospel times, and associated with carnal ordinances, and perish- 
able and now exhausted rites. As connected with and bearing upon 
these, or, in its mere letter, it is ‘done away,’ but to the degree that it 
involves eternal principles of right it is in full force, it is the rule of 
Christian life. The generous part which Ds. Fairbairn took in the con- 
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troversy with one, who was supposed to have imbibed very erroneous 
views, will explain the prominence given to this subject in the lecture, 
and the elaborate exegetical notes at the end of the volume. After 
showing that the spirit of the New Testament is thus set at nought by 
ceremonial observances, he shows, by a careful series of quotations from 
Patristic writers, the steps by which the Church gradually forged for 
itself the fetters of a new unchristian and galling ceremonialism. The 
volume is a timely contribution to the theological controversies of the 
present day, and is a model of fine Christian spirit in dealing with them. 


On the Written Word. By the Rev. T. Oswatp Dyxes, M.A. 
Strahan & Co. London. 


This is not a controversial treatment of the great question of the extent 
or limits of inspiration, but it is an exceedingly able and even brilliant 
endeavour to show the adaptation of a written word to meet the exigencies 
of mankind; and the way of honestly and rationally regarding the 
‘Written Word’ as the Divine Word. The author deals with the 
obvious and abundant signs of the Divine Hand in the composition of 
Holy Scripture, and maintains that if the ‘verbal theory should have to 
‘be abandoned, the Church’s doctrine of inspiration would remain intact, 
‘and not one particle of Christian truth would be either lost, or in the 
‘least endangered.’ 


Centenary Celebration of Cheshunt College, June 25th, 1868. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


This elegant little volume records the proceedings of a very interesting 
day, when a valuable institution was brought prominently into public 
view. Cheshunt College, during the hundred years of its existence, has 
done good work, and has educated and sent forth a large number of 
useful ministers and missionaries, to labour in various sections of the 
Christian Church. The catholicity of its foundation (which closely 
resembles that of the London Missionary Society), afforded on its 
hundredth birthday a rallying point for men of different parties and 
various ecclesiastical relationships. It created a new precedent for 
Evangelical union ; and although the presence of the Dean of Canterbur 
and other distinguished clergymen has exposed them to severe animad- 
version, the moral effect of that gathering cannot be undone, and they 
bravely abide by the full import of their act: It was found to be pos- 
sible and profitable for dignitaries of the Established Church and 
Dissenting ministers together to worship the heavenly Father, and take 
me in promoting the education of Christian men to preach those great 

octrines of the gospel which they all alike esteem as essential and of 
infinite value. The controversy which grew out of this celebration, and 
which was maintained for several weeks in some of the journals of the 
day, excited in many minds a desire to know what Dean Alford said on 
the occasion, and how Mr. Binney preached. The volume before us 
supplies that information, and will repay careful perusal. Mr. Binney’s 
sermon is in his noblest vein of high analysis, scriptural exposition, and 
kind paternal counsel. The Dean’s address, ‘On the Requisite Education 
for the Ministry in the Present Day,’ may be read with great advantage, 
not only by those who are preparing to undertake that great responsibility, 
but by who are able to lend any aid towards the great work of 
educating a race of preachers who shall be fitted to cope with the 
exigencies of the times in which we live. An introductory essay on the 
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life and work of the Countess of Huntingdon, proves, by a careful colla- 
tion of documents, the undoubted catholicity of the basis on which the 
College is founded and has hitherto been conducted. A strong case is 
made out for the necessity of extended and improved accommodation in 
the College buildings, and we trust that the Christian Churches of 
England will respond generously to the appeal, and will assist the friends 
of the College to accomplish their noble design. We desire for this little 
work a wide circulation. 


Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By R. W. 
Cuurcu, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel. London: Macmillan. 


We would bespeak for these sermons the attention of those who ‘on 
‘principle, never read sermons.’ They deal in an intelligent and indeed 
a masterly way with some of the great problems involved in the relations 
of Christianity and Civilization. Some good people think that the 
interests and the duty of the religious life demand their withdrawal as 
much as possible from the world. This was the old heresy of monkery ; 
it is the new heresy of Plymouth Brethrenism; and many good spiritual 
people are afflicted with it, deeming religious sentiment or extasy the 
supreme end of religious life. This is diametrically opposed to Christianity ; 
whose great purpose is not to withdraw good men from the world, that they 
may be more retigious still, but to thrust them into the world, that they 
may leaven it, and subdue it to Christ. Christ would have Christianity 
carried into all things. Mr. Church, therefore, in four sermons, deals 
with the entire theory of Christian and social life—the science not of 
leaving social life, but of using it. The purity and unselfishness and 
spiritual catholicity of Christianity pre-eminently fit it to be the rege- 
nerator of society. Christianity can ally itself with everything; art, 
literature, politics, commerce; and it takes possession of every thing for 
Christ. Mr. Church deals with the great problems involved in this 

rinciple in a broad, sagacious way. He puts a high value upon Civi- 
Endten and shows how much it is indebted to Christianity ; shows how 
utterly false, seclusive Christianity has proved; how admirably Christianity 
is adapted to possess all things, and how firm its grasp upon social 
questions now. Mr. Church has clearly more faith in the influence and 
power of religious character than in any forms of Church organization. 
His sermons are the product of a broad Catholic believing man, who has 
a refreshing faith in God and in spiritual truths; and who is simple, 
manly, and sincere—equally without cant, and without indifference—full 
of earnest purpose, high faith, and calm trustful confidence. 


Lettre ?un Archevéque. Par Mgr. Dupantour, Evéque d’Orleans. 
Paris: Douniol. 1868. 


Mgr. Dupanloup has constituted himself the St. Bernard of the new 
crusade in which the Catholic party has engaged against the University 
of France. He revivesthe contest which made so much noise under the 
monarchy of Louis Philippe, and he carries it on with an intemperance 
of expression and an acrimony of spirit that provoke the keenest irrita- 
tion. He writes with the enthusiasm of a journalist, and here is his 
danger, for he abandons himself without restraint to the impetuosity of 
his nature. After having warmly defended the temporal power of the 
Pope, lavishing abuse on the kindom of Italy, dragging through the mud 
the principal Italian statesmen, and treating Garibaldi as a character 
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worthy only of ridicule, he carries his warfare into the field of public 
instruction. The pamphlet which we cite was intended to sustain before 
the Senate the famous petition professedly proceeding from fathers of 
families against the present minister of gr ic instruction. By this peti- 
tion the Catholic party—intoxicated with its success last autumn—hoped 
to organize that which they justly called a Roman cam “' at home, 
by crushing a minister of public instruction who was bold enough to 
advocate the education of the people and to offer to young girls superior 
courses of instruction from lay professors. From this has sprung a series 
of denunciations which Monseigneur d’Orleans has endeavoured to 
sustain by his recent publication. He proceeds unadvisedly, however, 
in calling for the especial interference of government with regard to free 
associations for establishing libraries, classes for young girls, and con- 
ferences. A strange mode we think of advocating the deliverance of 
education from State control, to ask for the suppression of free schools 
by the civil power! 

Nothing could have been better contrived to kindle the flame of pa- 
triotic resistance which all this machinery of petitioning has notoriously 
increased; for it would entail slavery while it demands liberty, the 
liberty for which the petitioners clamour being the liberty pure et simple 
to oppress at their pleasure, and to tolerate no instruction but that which 
emanates from themselves. Monseigneur D’Orleans has had the want of 
tact to say in this identical pamphlet that to speak of liberty when treating 
of the matter of popular education is a sophism. He certainly makes no 
mistake when he points to the frightful increase of materialism in French 
Society, but he only adds strength to the current of opinion by his de- 
nunciations and vehement philippics. The day after the publication of 
these pamphlets, and of the debate in the Chambers on the petition which 
he inspired, Atheism received public ovations, and blind inexperience 
imagined itself to be applauding liberty while it was actually glorifying 
the system which cuts at the root of all freedom. This deplorable mis- 
understanding is the source of all the miseries of France ; thus while 
religious controversy is abandoned to the wildest advocates of the two 
extreme parties, the public mind becomes increasingly entangled and led 
away by one evil or the other. 


The Triumph of the Cross. By Jerome Savonaroua. Trans- 
lated from the Latin, with Notes and a Biographical 
Sketch, by Travers Hit, F.R.G.S. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1868. 


Mr. Hill’s graphic sketch of the life and work of the Florentine 
atriot, prophet, and martyr does him great credit. The condition of 
lorence at the climax of its magnificence and renown, the expulsion of 
the Medici, the invasion of Charles VIII., the character of Lorenzo, 
Pietro, and Alexander VI.—the successive circumstances which placed 
Savonarola at the head of the theocratic government which he succeeded 
in introducing, the rivalry between Franciscans and Dominicans, the 
terrible ordeal scene, the degradation of the monk, and the barbarity of 
his trial, torture, and death, are all admirably told in these thrillin 
ages. The description forms a fitting introduction to the translation o 
avonarola’s instructive work, entitled ‘The Triumph of the Cross.’ 
This work, addressed to the sceptics of the fifteenth century, is a power- 
ful, a Fa to the understanding of the nineteenth century. Like Juan 
de Valdez and the author of the ‘Theologia Germanica,’ Savonarola 
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clung to the Church of his baptism, and believed in its professions and 
its glory ; but though his writings were never formally condemned b 

the Roman See as heretical, they contain the germs of all that holy trut 

which eventually broke the a of Rome. The chapter on the sacrament 
is an apology for the most extreme doctrine of the Roman doctors, and 
an appeal to the understanding to accept, as within the compass of the 
possible, the transubstantiation of the bread and wine in every portion of 
it into the whole Christ, body, soul, and divinity. This solution of 
objections is only the sophistry of putting new names to an idea of a 
phenomenon which is entirely unconstruable to the reason. When, how- 
ever, Savonarola maintains the Deity of Christ against those who doubted 
it, he uses arguments which are now commonly advanced by Christian 
believers, and they have never been better or more cogently put. The 
career of the eloquent preacher—his fiery, passionate invective—his 
mastery over the Florentine mob—his burning love of liberty—his daring 
defiance of Rome, and the triumphant rebuke that he administered for a 
while to the abuses that prevailed both in Church and State, would 
hardly prepare the unsuspecting reader for the calm ratiocinative tone 
of this treatise, where logic certainly prevails over rhetoric, and hard 
reasoning confronts ingenious scepticism. The efforts made in turn, by 
Protestants and Romanists, to claim Savonarola as their own, will lead to 
a more careful estimate of his voluminous writings, and may help the 
Italian people to read in the light of his awto-da-fé the condemnation of 
the system to which he fell a victim. Mr. Hill’s translation is excellent, 
and his references to other literature are very judicious. 


The Mystery of Suffering, and other Discourses. By E. De 
Pressens£, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


The title of this volume suggests to us another little work, ‘ The 
‘ Mystery of Pain,’ to which, when it appeared, we gave no stinted praise. 
The difference between the two, however, is considerable. Mr. Hinton’s 
little book dealt more with what may be called the religious philosophy 
of pain; Dr. De Pressensé deals with the religious uses and comforts of 
suffering. In half a dozen thoughtful and eloquent discourses, he treats 
of the high uses of suffering, and directs us to the sources of consolation 
under it. This series of sermons appeared in the ‘ Pulpit Analyst,’ trans- 
lated by Mr. Ashton; to these half a dozen miscellaneous sermons are 
added, originally printed, as avolume, under the title‘ Etudes Evangélique: 
and now translated by Miss Harwood. These are on ‘Christian Mys- 
* ticism,’ ‘The Voice of the Church and the Cry of the Christian Heart,’ 
‘The Sins of Religious Speech,’ ‘ The Supernatural at the bar of Con- 
* science,’ ‘ The iaadion of Mary, the Sister of Lazarus,’ and ‘The 
* Jubilee of the French Reformation.’ The depth and power of Dr. De 
Pressensé’s religious teachings are too familiar to English readers to 
render even commendation necessary. It is enough to say that these 
sermons are well translated, and may be regarded as a good specimen of 
the highest power of the contemporary Protestant pulpit of France. 


The Reign of Law. By the Duxe or Arcyity. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition. Strahan & Co. 


That a book like this should have reached a fifth edition is a ve 
gratifying indication of both the ag om pune and the orthodox 


ap of our 
times. The age yearns for religious 


aith, and is disquieted only because 
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its religious faith is disturbed by the readjustments which the advance 
of science necessitates. The Duke of Argyll has done most important 
service towards establishing a harmony between the most advanced dis- 
coveries of science and intelligent biblical theology. 

This edition has been carefully revised; without however any alteration 
in the main positions of the work. Some additions have been made to 
the chapters, and some notes appended to them, dealing with the 
criticisms of reviewers, and an ample index has been added. The work 
has now, we presume, assumed its permanent form; and we can give it no 
higher praise than to say, that it is to the scientific scepticism of this 
generation what Butler’s great argument was to that of his own. 


The Atonement. By the Rev. Arcutpatp A. Honex, D.D., 
Author of ‘Outlines of Theology.’ Edited by W. H. 
Goutp, D.D. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1868. 


{ Dr. Hodge is a systematic theologian of the hardest type, who ought 
to have been born in the great epochs when Churches made confessions, 
and councils elaborated symbols, and schoolmen debated niceties. We 
are afraid that his orthodoxy outdoes itself, and by the extreme rigidity 
with which he endeavours to re-establish the supralapsarianism and par- 
ticular redemption of the Synod of Dort, and the most rigid lines of the 
Westminster Confession, he will repel more than he will convince. Even 
Jonathan Edwards does not come up to his measure of orthodoxy; and 
the respectable Drs. Shedd, Barnes, Wardlaw, Jenkyn, and others, are 
landed in hopeless inconsistencies and confusion by this doughty cham- 
pion of the faith. In his mode of stating his doctrine, and proceeding to 
— confirmations, refutations of objections, &c., he reminds one of 

ellarmine, though Turretin is his great authority, next to the Bible. 
He is the theologian, not the exegete, and his treatment of Scriptural 
argument, whether in defence of the main position or in refutation of 
heresy, is very superficial. His knowledge of the early history of 
the doctrine is quite second-hand. He has made no use of Baur’s 
great work, and merely quotes a few of the stock passages of the 
Fathers, without attention to their bearing or the unfair use made of 
them by our common opponents. Dr. Hodge has studied carefully the 
‘ Reformed Confessions,’ but, with the exception of Bushnell and Young, 
he does not appear to us to have grappled with those aspects of the ques- 
tion with which McLeod, Campbell, and Maurice have made us familiar. 
We quite agree with him in his principle of the intrinsic punishableness 
of sin arising from the nature of the Lawgiver Himself; and also in the 
view that it is the inherent justice of the punishment that makes the 
effect of such penal inflictions beneficial; but when he proceeds to the 
demolition of the Governmental theory, and the repudiation of the posi- 
tion that the sufferings of Christ were a substitution for the penalty of 
sin; and when he brings forward his ‘ orthodox’ statement, that while 
there was no identity between the sufferings of Christ and the penalties 
due to sinners, there was ‘an equivalence of the penalty in its sin-expia- 
‘ting efficacy,’ we are disposed to cry out, ‘ Words, words!’ Dr. Hodge 
identifies the governmental with the moral theory, and of the two appears 
to prefer the latter for consistency. If the end of the sacrifice of Christ 
was merely to make a public demonstration to the universe of the evil of 
sin, and thus to produce a studied effect upon the moral sense of all God’s 
subjects as well as on the sinner who believes it; then he deems this 
theory scarcely preferable to the view which represents the sorrow of 
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Christ as the expression of God's grief over sin, and which makes the 
atonement to consist in the moral change wrought wherever this great 
fact is duly appreciated. Dr. Hodge has replied with considerable force 
to both these views, and subsequently proceeds to establish the Reformed 
doctrine from Scripture. He is right in admitting the truth of these 
explanations, as far as they go, and very successful in demonstrating their 
insufficiency and the unpractical character of both. He treats the active 
and passive obedience of Christ as integral elements of the satisfaction 
rendered to the Divine justice, and proves from Scripture that Christ, in 
his meritum et satisfactio, has purchased the means and conditions of our 
salvation, the whole of the gracious operations of the Spirit, which make 
us susceptible of the infinite love and free from the infinite wrath of God, 
as well as the salvation itself. 

In this great work of our blessed Lord, our author is ready to admit 
that there is the basis of a universal salvation; he finds an adequate 
reason for the salvation of all men, and he maintains that ali Calvinists, 
with Calvin at their head, held the adequacy of the provision made to 
meet the wants of the world. He urges that the sufferings of Christ 
have, moreover, exerted vast advantages upon the whole world, and that 
the offer of the Gospel may honestly be made to all; but he takes enormous 
pains to show, that in the decretive will of God, in the design of the atone- 
ment, it was strictly limited to the elect, to those who are actually re- 
deemed by it, called to good works, and brought to faith and repentance 
by irresistible grace, which is itself part of the very purchase of the 
agonies of the Son of God. He seems to have no mercy for those who 
have endeavoured to reduce the portentous awfulness of this extreme 
Calvinism, and apparently in cold forgetfulness of the terrible tu-quogue 
which is possible. We will not indulge in such reprisal. The volume 
may be read by some with advantage; but the hard, logical compactness 
of the whole, the intense dogmatism, the pitiless repudiation of every 
well-meant effort made to moderate or soften the features of the Calvin- 
istic system will, we fear, do much more harm than good, while the pas- 
sionate advocacy of ‘ particular redemption’ will throw his readers back 
upon the ‘ moral theory,’ as infinitely more acceptable to their moral sense. 


Life: a Book for a Quiet Hour. By J. Cunntycuam GeErK1E. 
London: Stevens & Haynes. 1868. 


We fancy that the ‘quiet hour’ which Mr. Geikie desiderates for his 
readers is likely to be somewhat disturbed by the strong, biting, racy 
treatment of the various themes he has here discussed. Great beauty 
and vigour, sharply cut apothegms, brilliant and easy reference to 
various literature, home-thrusts, character-painting, sketches of theologic 
and philosophic position, high moral teaching, abound in this volume. 
He who can say these things, has, we are sure, a great deal more to say. 


Works of the late Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. F.L.S. In 6 Vols. 
Vol. I. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


This is intended, first, as a monument to the memory of one of the 
most beautiful and saintly of Christ’s ministers, the love of whose flock 
to him almost equalled the love of woman. And, next, it is a boon to all 
who admired Dr. Hamilton and his writings. It is intended to add to 
the reprint of works already published, a selection from his sermons ; 
which will be anticipated with eagerness by all who remember the 
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sparkling beauty and religious wisdom of his preaching. This volume 
contains ‘Life in Earnest,’‘The Mount of Olives,’ A ase beside 
the Lake of Galilee,’ and ‘The Happy Home.’ Weare truly glad to 
possess these in a form so convenient and elegant. 


A Commentary on the Old and New Testaments. By Joun 
Trapp, M.A. Reprinted from the Author’s last Edition. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Webster, M.A. Two vols. London: 
Richard D. Dickinson. 


Mr. Dickinson has completed his somewhat bold undertaking, and its 
success ought abundantly to justify him. Much of the literature of the 
Puritans is very good religiously, but it is very prosy, and it needs all its 
religious goodness to make it endurable. Trapp, on the contrary, is full 
of sententious wit and wisdom, and in his way often pierces the heart of 
a difficulty with great skill and power. Without any pretensions to be 
so learned, he is often as pregnant with weighty meaning as Bengel. His 
is one of the few commentaries of its kind that we should place by the 
side of Matthew Henry’s for frequent reference. 


Light and Truth ; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes of the Gospels. 
By Horartivs Bonar, D.D. London: James Nisbet. 


The first series of this work, published some little time ago, consisted 
of short sermons on themes selected from the Old Testament. This con- 
sists of similar compositions, selected from the Gospels. They do not, 
on an average, occupy above four pages each, and are sometimes outlines 
rather than sermons. Dr. Bonar's exquisite hymns excite expectations 
which his sermons do not realize; rarely do we stumble in the latter 
upon even an imaginative thought; but there are in them a rich vein of 
spirituality and a neatness of expression and arrangement which will 
commend them to devout hearts, which they will abundantly satisfy. 


The Shepherd with his Lambs: or, Chapters and Songs on all the 
Scriptures that connect together Christ and Children. By 
A. J. Morris. London: A. Miall. 1868. 


We do not take up this volume with a view of criticising its sweet and 
simple words; it is rather because we welcome the oportunity it affords, 
of saying how deeply we mourn the departure from us of the gifted, 
large-hearted, childlike soul of the author. Alfred Morris had a great 
and comprehensive mind. He was subtile and acute in his power of 
analysis; he was mighty in the Scriptures; he was one of the most 
stimulating preachers to whom it was ever our lot to listen. The force of 
his words and sentences, sharp cut and antithetical, was only rivalled by 
the tenderness of his heart, and the depth of his passionate earneetness ; 
but his mind passed into a dense cloud of despondency ; his physical 
frame was racked by tortures, and for several years he was hidden from 
us. At length his brain, by God’s love, righted itself, and he rallied all 
his energy, not only to think and pray and sing, but to submit to a neces- 
sary operation of the surgeon’s knife. Alas, he sunk under the strain ! 
And as he passed away, he has handed to us a rich legacy in these 
charming A <emsa and songs meant for little children. They are 
perfect in their simplicity, and make great thoughts comprehensible to 
the youngest mind. He had grappled with the biggest mysteries, and 
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accepted the darkest affliction, with the spirit of a child; and like one of 
old, he has gone away thinking much of the needs of little children, and 
giving them his benison. 


Genesis, or the First Book of Moses ; together with a general Theo- 
logical and Homiletical Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
JoHN Perer Lance, D.D. Translated from the German, 
with Additions, by Professor Taytor Lewis, LL.D., and 
A. Gosman, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Lange’s Bibelwerk is one of the most important undertakings of modern 
theological literature, and may, without exaggeration, be designated 
the greatest exegetical enterprise of Protestant theology. Professor 
Lange conceived the idea of a complete exegetical and homiletical com- 
mentary of the whole Bible, to be contributed by different scholars, under 
his own general superintendence. He accordingly enlisted the services 
of some twenty German and Dutch Evangelical theologians ; among whom 
the books of Scripture were distributed, who are still engaged upon this 
great enterprise. Nearly the whole of the New Testament has been com- 

leted ; a of the Old Testament—the books of Genesis, by Dr. Lange; 

euteronomy, by W. J. Schréder; Judges and Ruth, by Professor 
Cassel; and the Proverbs, by Dr. O. Zéckler. In the press, there are 
the Books of Kings, by Dr. Bahr; Psalms, by Dr. Mall; Jeremiah, by 
Dr. Nagelsbach; and Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, by Dr. 
Zockler. A few years ago, Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, began to 
translate the New ‘l'estament portion of the Bibelwerk for their Foreign 
Theological Library; and published in that series seven volumes, but 
thought it unwise to proceed farther, on account of a remarkable enter- 
prise then undertaken by our American brethren. Not contented with the 
combination of German scholarship that Dr. Lange had brought toge- 
ther, Dr. Philip Schaff organized a corps of American theological divines, 
for the purpose of translating and editing the Bibelwerk for English 
readers. His staff consists of twenty of the most distinguished American 
divines, belonging to various Evangelical churches; among whom, after 
the example of Dr. Lange, and with his approbation, the work has been 
distributed. When we say, that among them appear such names as 
those of Dr. Shedd, Professor Tayler Lewis, Dr. Hitchcock, Dr. Hachett, 
Dr. Mombert, Dr. Wing, Dr. Day, and Dr. Lillie, we sufficiently indi- 
cate the scholarly character of the work. These gentlemen furnish addi- 
tional notes and other exegetical matters, original and selected, amount- 
ing in volume to about one-third of the German original—thus bringing 
together a combination of Biblical scholarship hitherto without prece- 
dent, and giving guarantee of a commentary of very great critical, doc- 
trinal, and homiletical value. It only needed the names of two or three 
English scholars—such as Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, and Jowett, to 
complete the catholicity and perfect the scholarship of this great work. 
But Lange’s work aims at popular utility rather than at the highest cri- 
tical scholarship, and cannot be compared with the exegtical works of 
the scholars we have just named. Of course, the different books are 
treated with different degrees of ability; but the plan is admirable, and 
the general result leaves little to be desired. To each book of Scripture, 
an introduction is prefixed; the variations of the text are given in foot- 
notes; a threefold commentary is given—first, critical and exegetical ; 
secondly, doctrinal and ethical; and thirdly, homiletical and practical ; 
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a is of criticism and pulpit suggestions, from various theologians, 
The is in an embarrass des riches.” The 
homiletical portion, for instance, is overdone, and wearies and con- 
fuses us. 

The volume before us, although from the American press, bears, we are 
glad to see, the name of Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, who will, we trust, 
be encouraged to introduce all the volumes of the American work to the 
English public ; they have almost a prescriptive right to the sponsorship 
of German theological works. It is a bulky and elaborate volume—one- 
fourth larger than the original: Professor Taylor Lewis having prepared 
a special introduction to the first chapter of Genesis, in addition to Lange’s 
general introduction to the Old Testament. The American editors have 
contributed very valuable annotations, both original and selected, as well as 
excursi on special subjects. Professor Lewis alone contributes twenty- 
nine papers on such subjects as ‘the Paradisaic Rivers,’ ‘the Flood,’ 
* Hebrew Chronology,’ ‘ Babel,’ &c., in which he has embodied the results 
of many years of fruitful thought and study. One excellent feature of 
the work is the ample references to the literature of the different topics 
of Genesis. It would, of course, be easy enough to indicate points of 
difference or doubt, in an extended and minute commentary like this ; 
but we content ourselves with a general but very strong recommendation 
of it- It is not a production of the highest and severest Biblical criticism, 
but it is a popular commentary of very respectable scholarship, furnishing 
to the student and the preacher a richer apparatus of material than any 
work that we know. 


Ecclesiastes. A new Translation. By the Rev. J. N. Coteman, 
M.A. Second Edition. Edinburgh: A. Elliott. 1867. 


We are thankful that it rarely falls to our lot to review so much 
unmitigated nonsense as the present volume contains. The ignorance 
and presumption of the author surpass all ordinary specimens. We can 
pity, but we cannot Pept even his piety. We adduce the appended 
instances simply to show the reader that the judgment pronounced by 
us is not unnecessarily severe. Mr. Coleman takes the term Coheleth to 
mean ‘repentant invalid.’ He proves the inspiration of the book from 
its being inserted in the Canon, and from its inspiration he proves that 
Solomon was its author. He rests his proof of the latter on the super- 
scription, and on his rendering of i. 12, ‘I am Coheleth, reigning over 
‘Israel in Jerusalem,’ where we must either believe in his gross 
ignorance or disbelieve his honesty. He maintains that the plural forms 
in v. 7, and xii. 1, establish the plurality of Persons in the Godhead, in 
opposition to Jewish and Mohammedan monotheism. He states that 
‘arshish is derived from Tar, height, hill, or rock [English Tor]; and 
- shish,’ white marble, and hence that it signifies the ‘white cliffs of 
‘ Albion,’ and that this prophetic designation evidences the glorious 
destiny of our country, ‘ to restore expatriated Israel by sea, in our ships, 
‘to the shores of Palestine.’ But enough! 


Choice Notes on the Gospel of St. Matthew. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1868. 


These notes are selected from a larger collection which has appeared 
under the title of “Illustrations of the Gospel of St. Matthew,” and 
which comprise practical and devotional extracts from many of the most 
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eminent Christian writers, ancient and modern; among the former, we 
meet with the names of Ambrose, Irenzus, Cyprian, Tertullian, Augus- 
tin, Bonaventura, and Thomas Aquinas; among the latter, with those of 
Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Barrow, Baxter, Hooker, Howe, Taylor, Tillot- 
son, &c., down to those of Trench and J. H. Newman. The result is 
a patchwork fitted together according to no definite principle. It is 
the product of paste and scissors, with a minimum amount of thought 
and judgment. It is a dangerous thing to prophesy with regard to the 
public taste, but we feel inclined to predict that the author, if he may be 
so called, will not meet with the necessary amount of encouragement for 
carrying out his contemplated undertaking. We miss from these pages 
the names of several authors from whose writings selections might have 
been made decidedly superior to many that are found here; but we dare 
not suspect of partiality an editor who has enclosed within the same 
covers elements so incongruous as those contained in this volume. 


Commentary on the New Testament. Part I. By James 
Morrison, D.D. London: Hamilton & Adams. 1868. 


The author of this work does not enter minutely into the criticism of 
words and phrases, nor does he discuss grammatical constructions and 
principles of interpretation. He presents the reader with the results of 
his philological and exegetical lore rather than with the reasonings and pro- 
cesses by which they have been attained. In this respect the book differs 
widely from Dr. Morrison’s recent work on Romans iii. The plan here 
is evidently to give a simple exposition of the words and thoughts of the 
Evangelist in a form that is accessible to the general reader. The original 
Greek is really the basis of the whole commentary, although a Greek 
word is rarely obtruded on the attention of the English reader ; who may 
here reap the full benefit of a searching verbal criticism without being 
disturbed and annoyed by any of the technicalities or pedantries of 
biblical scholarship. This plan has, perhaps, been carried out with as 
much consistency as can be reasonably expected. No author can be 
always proof against the temptation to superadd some remarks that aze 
not strictly exegetical; still we cannot help regarding the tendency 44 
indulge in moral and theological reflections as one of the blemishes of the 
work. On points of importance we find abundant proof of the author's 
vast erudition and extensive acquaintance with all the versions, commen- 
taries, and sources, which are indispensable for the successful illustration 
of the infinitely diversified contents of the New Testament Scriptures. 
This commentary exhibits profound scholarship, practical wisdom, and 
wise and earnest piety, clearness of conception, and conciseness of style. 
We regard it as, in many respects, the most satisfactory of the numerous 
exegetical works on the Gospels which have recently appeared, and we 
shall be glad to find that the author is encouraged to complete his under- 
taking. 


The Book of Psalms, rendered into Common Metre Verse. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 1868. 


Campbell, in his ‘Essay on English Poetry,’ says of Sternhold and 
Hopkins’ translations, that ‘ they degraded the spirit of Hebrew psalmody 
‘ by flat and homely phraseology ; and mistaking vulgarity for simplicity 
‘turned into bathos what they found sublime.’ The criticism is harsh, 
and, remembering some grand lines of these old versifiers, not altogether 
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just ; yet we are inclined to apply it without qualification to the version 

fore us. More perfect doggrel we have never read. We cannot turn 
to any page but we find the noblest sentiments horribly mutilated on the 
Procrustean bed of his common metre; and nowhere can we discover a 
line that embodies any of the fervour or pathos of th einspired writers. 
The laborious translator threatens us with more, if this experiment be fa- 
vourably received ; we implore him to spare us, and let the Psalms alone. 


England versus Rome. A Brief Handbook of the Roman 
Catholic Controversy, for the Use of Members of the 
English Church. By Henry Barctay Swere, M.A. 
Rivingtons. 1868. 


The author has placed in parallel columns the doctrines of the Roman 
Church, as expressed in the canons of the Council of Trent, and corre- 
sponding deliverances on the same dogmas, as discoverable inthe authorized 
formularies of the Anglican Episcopal Church. Each of these series of 
comparisons is followed by a brief statement of the principal arguments 
by which Romish or Anglican writers have defended their views. Even 
a Romanist would admit the candour and courteous tone of this brief 
polemic ; and the Protestant of high Anglican type, who makes much of 
the points of difference between Rome and Lambeth, will value this 
close and condensed view of his position. The principles of the Reformed 
Churches in general are simply ignored. Neither Augsburg, West- 
minster, nor Dordrecht comes in for a word of comment; and conse- 
quently many of the controversial points appear from our standpoint to 
be very imperfectly handled; but the stock arguments and quotations 
are well marshalled against the Romish view of the canon of Scripture, © 
of the invocation of saints, of the condition of the dead, of the infalli- 
bility of the Roman see, of the Holy Eucharist, and other dogmas. The 
author repudiates Dr. Newman’s and Dr. Pusey’s explanation of the 
formularies of the English Church, but he advocates an interpretation of 
the doctrine of the Eucharist, in particular, on the faith of those formu- 
laries, which is nearly as baffling to reason as the Romish figment 
of transubstantiation. The general tone of the volume is quite uncom- 

romising in its Protestantism, and breathes the spirit of Hooker, 
aterland, Beveridge, and Jewell. 


Die Revolutionskirchen Englands. in Beitrag sur innern Ges- 
chichte der Englischen Kirche und der Reformation. (The 
Revolution-Churches of England. A contribution to the 
inner history of the English Church and the Reformation.) 
Von H. WenicarteN, Prof. der Theologie an der Univer- 
sitat zu Berlin. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. London: 
Asher & Co. 1868. 

Under’a somewhat suspicious title, this is the best contribution to the 
history of the rise of the Free Churches of England that has hitherto 
issued from the pen of aGerman. The notices of this portion of our 
Ecclesiastical agp & in many German works, are of the most meagre 
character, even if they do not teem with inaccuracies. We have seen 
a recently published work in which the number of Independents 
in England was set down as below 70,000. The following is a 
summary of the contents:—1l. The English Reformation in the 16th 
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century. Puritanism and Independency. 2. Fall of the Episcopal 
Church, and Rivalry of the Presbyterians and Independents. 3. The 
Saints. 4. The Independent Sects, and Liberty of Faith. 5. The 
Kingdom of the Saints, and the Short Parliament. 6. Oliver Cromwell. 
7. Separation and Sifting of Parties. Richard Baxter, and the efforts 
at Union. 8. George Fox. 9. The first Friends, and their first organ- 
ization. 10. Period of storm and pressure. 11. The Restoration. 12. 
The Levellers. Origin and Beginning of Deism. 13. Restoration and 
Revolution. The Act of Toleration, and the formation of Dissenting 
Churches. Quakerism, and the close of its inner Development. Barcla 

and Penn. 14. Results and significance of the Period. The Englis 

and the entire Reformation. 

If we had space for detailed criticism, we should find not a few things 
to which to object. We think, for example, that Professor Weingarten 
would have laid less stress than he has on certain words and ways if he 
had resided for a time in the England of the present day; the portion 
of his work relating to the beginning of Deism is very open to criticism ; 
but on the whole, it is fair, accurate, suggestive, and even appreciative. 
The portions relating to George Fox and the early history of the 
Quakers, are remarkably interesting. Even those amongst us who are 
well acquainted with the entire subject may peruse Professor Wein- 
garten’s contribution with great advantage. His estimate of the relation 
of the Free Church movements to the Episcopal Church in England, and 
to the Reformation, as a whole, is specially worthy of attention. 


The Orthodox Church of the East in the Eighteenth Century ; 
being the Correspondence between the Eastern Patriarchs 
and the Nonjuring Bishops; with an Introductign on 
various Projects of Re-union between the Eastern Church 
and Anglican Communion. By Grorce Wittiams, B.D. 
Rivingtons. 1868. 


This book is unquestionably interesting. It contains some of the 
materials for future history, and preserves for general use documents 
which exist in manuscript only, or in places and books that are very 
difficult of access. We possess here, in a variety of forms, the outspoken 
and authentic utterance of the Oriental Churches, and of distinguished 
Patriarchs, on matters on which they parade the immutability of their 
ecclesiastical judgment, and the infallibility of their wisdom, of their 
traditions, and of their synodical action. It is possible to learn from 
these pages, at no great cost of time, the doctrine, discipline, and temper 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, to read the proceedings of the far- 
famed Synod of Bethlehem, and to obtain much curious information 
concerning the efforts made by the so-called Nonjuring bishops to secure 
the goed opinion of their Oriental Holinesses, and to establish and comfort 
their own isolation, by the possibility of intercommunion with the Church 
which like themselves had thrown off the usurpations of Rome, and 
believed in their Catholic orders and supernatural functions. These and 
other efforts made at different periods since the Reformation by the 
High Church section of the Episcopal communion in England are briefly 
reviewed by our author, who, in his position as chaplain of the late 
Bishop Alexander, at Jerusalem, has had various opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with facts; and has clearly groaned over the 
lamentable consequences to the Church cf the pretensions of the Jeru- 
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salem bishopric. He se em the party which yearns after Oriental 
sympathy and smiles, and believes with obvious earnestness in the great 
advantages to the Universal Church, of the mutual recognition by Con- 
stantinople and Lambeth of their common Catholic Christianity. This 
dream is born of the irrational delusion of apostolic succession, the 
violation of which in their own ease is the nightmare of their sorry rest. 
It is explicable. Rome is unbending in her claims, and treats the Anglican 
hierarchy with precisely the same contempt which they entertain, and 
often manifest to Nonconformist orders. If Jerusalem and Alexandria 
would condescend to treat with them as parts of the Catholic Church, a 
rima facie case would be made out against the exclusive claims of Rome. 
ence theircontinuous solicitude after the fulfilment in this way of the Re- 
deemer’s prayer for the owners of His Church. Our author exults in the 
doubtful step taken by the Pan-Anglican Synod, and considers that a great 
advance has been secured by the unmeaning letter of the late Primate to all 
the Oriental Churches. This childish coquetting with the effete ecclesias- 
ticism of the East, by men who are compelled through sheer honesty to 
repudiate much that they long to share, is rather diverting to irreverent 
Nonconformists, who, however, cannot but feel grieved and wounded. 
A great section of Christian Englishmen, loving the same Lord, revering 
the same truth, living before their eyes a holy, God-fearing, consistent 
life, are resolutely, blindly ignored as non-existent, while the arms of the 
Church are thrown lovingly round the distant, stiff, brocaded forms of an 
antique hierarchy, which has no point of living sympathy with it. Even 
the Nonjuring bishops show to advantage by the side of these haughty 
ignorant priests of the far East, with their blind infallibility and 
intolerable self-sufficiency. This is using strong language; for few men 
ever made themselves more hopelessly ridiculous than the Nonjurors, 
whose pretentious, pragmatical, officious meddling in this matter was 
ultimately exposed Archbishop Wake. But if our readers want to 
delectate themselves with a specimen of consummate snubbing, and to 
know what the Greek Church demands as the conditions of its favour; to 
see how these foolish men who imagined themselves to be the only 
‘ Catholic remnant in Engiand,’ were made to eat the leek offered them 
by those who dealt damnation round on all the world, let them peruse 
the reply of the Patriarchs to the impracticable proposals of the Non- 
juring bishops. 

If amusement be not the object, and any reader wants to know after 
what doctrine and discipline our Pan-Anglican Synod is yearning, he 
may findin this volume the most explicit statements. Transubstantiation is 
insisted upon with intense eagerness ; and he who will not render Jatreia to 
the blessed Sacrament is guilty of blasphemy, and in danger of perdition. 
The worship [doulia] of saints, and of the immaculate Mother of God, is 
urged with passionate force. The Liturgy of the Greek Church must be 
taken entire. The orders of the Anglican bishops must be derived from 
themselves, and the entire body of traditions, synods, on which they are 
accustomed to lean, must be accepted without diminution. Of course the 
‘ filioque’ must be repudiated as a damnable heresy, and the seven 
sacraments must be recognised. All other Churches must become incor- 
porated with the Orthodox Greek Church, as it alone has the truth 
and the order, and the Christ. On reading such a correspondence as 
this, we bless God, that we approach our Father from another stand- 
point. We do not say ‘this is another faith, another Lord, another 
‘baptism from ours ;’ because we believe that at the heart of all Christian 
profession and life there are great central truths, which are the same for 
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all; but the form becomes so distorted, the letter so triumphant over the 
spirit, that at times we find it difficult to see the commonness of the 
source. We thank Mr. Williams for his book. He is himself outraged 
at the vows and anathemas which the poor Princess Dagmar was obliged 
to utter with reference to all her ancestry; and we doubt whether he 
would endorse the utter loathing that these meek Oriental priests manifest 
for Lutheran and Calvinistic heresy. At all events, his facts are vastly 
instructive, whatever he thinks about them. 


Le Symbole des Apétres. Essai historique. Par Micue. Niconas. 
Lévy, fréres. 1867. 


The question of the Apostles’ Creed has been much discussed duri 
the last few years in the bosom of the National Reformed Church o 
France. It is, in fact, no longer a simple problem of theology, but has 
become a firebrand of mischief in the Church. In the absence of a strict 
confession of faith a church can lay little claim to any dogmatic authority, 
except such as can be inferred from its liturgies. The Apostles’ Creed, 
which occupies an honourable place in the French Church, defines the 
belief in a supernatural Christianity with sufficient distinctness to warrant 
our indulging the hope that that Church may find in it a dyke raised against 
the floods of infidelity which are breaking forth all around. The radical 
party have hitherto been content to recite it as a matter of form, but have 
avowed that it did not express their convictions ; there are some stub- 
born minds, or, as others would say, upright consciences who find it 
unhealthy to utter aloud ‘credo,’ when at the same moment they are 
conscious of the inward whisper ‘on credo.’ Moreover, pastors who 
have come to the point of no longer admitting any particle of the 
miraculous, would gladly be free from the necessity of performing an act 
which they find it difficult to approve, in spite of the complacency with 
which they speak and write on the subject. 

Already a Consistory in which rationalism largely prevails, has deter- 
mined that the repetition of the Creed shall henceforth be optional. 
During the last few years a veritable campaign has been organised against 
it. If its aim were simply to establish that the creed is not apostolic in 
its origin, it would but burst through an already open door; but it goes 
further, and, in order still more to depreciate its value, seeks to prove 
that the Creed does not contain true Apostolic dectrine. The work under 
review, although it has arisen out of the ie np polemic, does not bear 
the impress of these theological contests. It isa very lucid, complete, and 
interesting exposition of the whole historical question, the result of an 
impartial study of the texts. M. Nicolas’ hypothesis as to the formation 
of the Creed seems to us very plausible. He suggests that there was a 
kind of expansion and blossoming of the formula of baptism, completed 
by the rule of faith of Tertullian, in the first chapter of his treatise on 
the ‘ De Velandis virginibus,’ which is reproduced almost word for word 
in the Creed, as we find it in Cyprian and in the Apostolic Constitutions 
that is to say, in the last two Articles on the descent into hell and the 
communion of saints. The Creed sprang out of the need for some dog- 
matic expression of faith, at a time when the doors of the Church had 
become more and more easily opened, and when it was necessary to pro- 
vide against the admission of heresy. M. Nicolas acknowledges that the 
doctrines of the Creed were the common possession of the Church of 
the second and third centuries, but they are still the essentials of the 
question from our present practical point of view. ' 
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The Three Grand Events of the Christian Era: shown from 
various Types and Prophecies to be the Great Day of Judgment, 
of Anastation and Resurrection, and the Last Day ; also that 

. all three are synchronous. London: W. K. Lewis. 1868. 


It is a grievous pity that the amiable author of this volume, with the 
assistance of Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon and a few similar books, 
should have fancied himself to be a Biblical critic. Why should earnest 
Christians who are seized with a theological crotchet be also afflicted 
with cacéethes scribendi? Our author has some notions borrowed from 
Dr. Thom and. Dr. Bush about the anastasis of the quick and dead, the 
synchronousness of the resurrection of the soul from the death of sin, 
with the judgment of the great day; an entire disbelief in eternal 
punishment, and some vague ideas of an ‘ascension of man’ in place of 
the resurrection of the body. These ideas are defended by egregious 
absurd exegesis, parallels and etymologies, and are interlarded wit. 
bursts of incoherent rant, and patronising condescension to the brood 
of ignoramuses who have never known the treasures of Parkhurst’s 
dictionary, or the stores of classical scholarship in which the author 
delectates. Zt is difficult to exaggerate the feebleness and inconsequence 
of the argument or the silliness of the volume, considered as a grave 
contribution to theological svience. 


The Kingdom of God; or, What is the Gospel? By Henry 
Dunn. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1868. 


Mr. Dunn writes in a clear, cogent style, and with admirable temper. 
This is well, for when a writer deliberately attacks the faith of the whole 
Church, and advocates ideas which are profoundly distasteful to most of 
his readers, it is desirable that he should be calm, as well as candid. 
Our author has been hunting with painstaking diligence for arguments 
in defence of some of his peculiar views about the destiny of the human 
race, and the work of God’s elect, in the manifested Kingdom of God at 
the final victory of the Lord Jesus over all His foes. He hasaconscien- 
tious and intense reluctance to accept the ordinary teaching of the 
Church about the future state, and believes that his views harmonize the 
responsibility of man with the Divine Sovereignty, and provide for the 
recovery of the lost without derogation from right; and that they stimu- 
late Christians to aim at something much higher than ‘ safety.’ With the 
assistance of this ‘moral theory of the atonement,’ the exclusive value 
of which we have often refuted, and with an intensely materialistic view 
of the Kingdom of God, he wages war against the idea of personal salva- 
tion, and appears to doubt the present dnjective reign of God altogether ; 
relegating the establishment of the Kingdom, and therefore the object of 
all Christian faith, re gare with the fulfilment of every promise of Christ, 
to some future period, when the minds and wills of men shall be coerced 
into faith and obedience by the resistless might of the manifested God, 
and by the overwhelming energy of the Spirit of God within the breasts of 
the elect saints, who will live and reign as kings and priests. ‘The 
‘ Gospel of the grace of God, made known to mankind by Jesus Christ, 
‘is not so much an individual as a world-wide blessing, it is the glad 
‘ tidings, not merely of my salvation, but of human salvation, the salva- 
‘ tion of the race ; it is the declaration that redemption is not a mere pos- 
‘ sibility, but a fact; itis the announcement both of the certainty and 
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‘ nearness of the time when all shall own and adore the Redeemer. The 
‘ bringing in of the elect is not the Gospel, but a call to glory, honour, 
‘and immortality, based upon the Gospel.’ ‘ The announcement that God 
‘has provided means by which sinners, if they will, may find deliverance 
‘ from hell, is not the Gospel. The Cross is not the Gospel.’ ‘The King- 
‘ dom is the Gospel of the grace of God, and nothing else is.’ Mr. Dunn 
tries hard to sustain these assertions, and though there is much to 
admire in his manipulation of texts, and his marshalling of arguments ; 
and though there is a line of truth in his statements, anda sense in 
which we might receive some of them, yet, from their extreme onesided- 
ness, they become very pernicious. They reduce the faith of the elect 
during the past ages of the world to an illusion; and they seem to us to 
eviscerate the New Testament of its deepest meaning, by obliterating the 
proofs and signs of the personal relations now sasteieaile between Christ 
and the soul of man, as well as by grossly exaggerating one element of 
the Gospel to the exclusion of the rest. We do not feel that he has 
established his condemnation of the doctrine of the eternal death of the 
impenitent by his hasty exegesis. 


Our Principles. A Guide for those Holding or Seeking Fellow- 
ship in Congregational Churches. By G. B. Jonson. 
Third Edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1868. 


This little work may be placed advantageously in the hands of many 
who are seeking fellowship in Congregational Churches, though, from 
its brevity and extreme condensation, we should not offer it to those 
who were dissatisfied with our oe or were needing — full expo- 
sition of the nature of our theology or ecclesiastical polity. Mr. Johnson 
has briefly interpreted the names by which Congregational Churches are 
designated — Protestants, Trinitarians, Calvinists, Pedo-Baptists — and 
thus taken occasion to sketch their doctrinal belief. Under the names 
‘ Dissenters,’ ‘ Nonconformists,’ ‘ Voluntaries,’ ‘ Independents,’ ‘ Congre- 
gationalists,’ he has explained their Church polity, giving under each 
section references to the principal literature of the subject. He has 
added two further parts—one on ‘ Worship’ and the other on ‘ Life ’—in 
which a succinct summary of our teaching and practice is presented. We 
hope the author will expand his brochure into a volume which shall deal 
discursively with the matters on which he here quietly and curtly pro- 
nounces. e should like to see a clearer and fuller statement of our 
well-known faith on the ground and nature of the forgiveness of sins, 
and the person and work of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Penanzabuloe—The Lost Church found ; or, the Church of Eng- 
land not a new Church, but Ancient, Apostolical, and Inde- 
pendent, and a Protestant Church nine hundred years before 
the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. Coxiins ‘l'RELAWNEY, 
late Rector of Finsbury, Somerset. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Trelawney has apparently proved the above somewhat large and 
bold thesis, to the satisfaction of many ; for this, he tells us, is the sixth 
edition of his book, of which, we are ashamed to say, we have hitherto 
been ignorant. Penanzabuloe is ‘The Site and Sepulchre of our Ancient 
British Church,’ in Cornwall. There is historical interest in tracing the 
earliest works of Christianity in Britain ; and, no doubt, like most other 
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early Churches, the early British Church was not subject to Rome; but 
this, the awkward fact, is indubitable, that, however long she existed and 
struggled in her independence, she did, like all the rest of Christendom, 
become subject to Rome, and was liberated and ecclesiastically recon- 
structed at the Reformation. Mr. Trelawney’s somewhat rhetorical and 
ye book is interesting, aithough, as we think, he ‘ walketh in a vain 
ow.” 


The Doctrine of the Church of England, as stated in Ecclesiastical 
Documents set forth by Authority of Church and State in the 
Reformation Period, between 1536 and 1662. London: 
Rivingtons. 

The object of the anonymous compiler of this antiquarian volume is to 
show how the Church of England spoke on doctrinal subjects ‘ when the 
* suffrages of her whole Episcopate and her representative body of divines 
* have been solemnly and formally taken in free council, under a sense of 
* responsibility to God, and of the guiding presence of the Holy Ghost ;’ 
(by which he means the period during which authoritative documents 
were put forth) and by examining the doctrine of the Church in its 
authoritative deliverances, and recording the result, ‘to provide a con- 
* venient volume which may be referred to for an answer to the frequently- 
‘recurring question, What is the real, authoritative doctrine of the 
‘Church of England?’ The documents referred to are ‘The Articles 
‘ about Religion, set out by the Convocation, and published by the King’s 
‘ authority,’ a.p. 1536. ‘The Institution of a Christian Man,’ a.p. 1537. 
‘A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man, set forth 
* by the King’s Majesty of England,’ a.p. 1543. ‘The Book of Common 
‘ Prayer,’ a.D. 1548—1662. ‘Articles agreed upon by the Archbishops, &c.,’ 
a.D. 1562. ‘Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical,’ a.p. 1603. The 
docirinal portions of these documents are classified under headings, and 
their language is as far as possible retained. The preface gives a short 
historical account of these six documents. The Editor has bestowed 
infinite pains upon his task, and has done good service to ecclesiastical 
antiquarians by bringing into one view the contents of half a dozen 
different documents. The result, however, is not very assuring to good 
Protestants. The ecclesiastical differences between the Church of Eng- 
land and that of Rome are broad enough, and so are some of the dogmatic 
differences, but on very vital points—Baptism, for instance,—the dis- 
tinction too often becomes very shadowy. The ‘Via Media Anglicana’ 
is very crooked, sometimes approaching the Romish border line, and 
sometimes, not often, the Puritanic. Asa handbook of Tudor Church 
construction the book is valuable. It will have but little vital influence 
upon existing phases of thought. 


Popular Objections to the Book of Common Prayer Considered. 
With a Preface on the Existing Lectionary. By E. 
Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Rivingtons. 


It is enough to say concerning Dean Goulburn’s book, that he is an 
uncompromising advocate of the Prayer Book’ as it is—the Lectionary 
intact—the Athanasian Creed in undiminished commination. The Prayer 
Book, in fact, is an inspiration, and all attempts to alter it are sacrilege. 
The utmost that he will concede is, that option might be left to t 
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clergyman to omit some portions of the Evening Service. Reasoni 
with such a man is hopeless. So the ostrich hides its head in the sand, 
and imagines itself safe. 


The Beauties of Holiness. Seven Sermons. By the Rev. P. W. 
Darnton. London: Elliot Stock. 


These are not ordinary sermons. They indicate considerable mental 
power and culture, with perhaps a trifle too much of sentiment and 
poetry—the faults of a young preacher. They are, moreover, earnest 
_—) iritual in their purpose and aims, and are eminently calculated for 
usefulness. 


“That Day.” Lectures during Lent. By Rev. J. W. Reeve. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 1868. 


This series of Lectures on the 12th chapter of Isaiah is characterised 
by those qualities which have made Mr. Reeve one of the most popular 
Evangelical preachers in the Established Church. A vigorous simplicity, 
a straightforward manly earnestness, a lucid exposition of the main 
principles of the gospel ; with a practical application of them to the needs 
of common life, make this volume as acceptable as others which have 
come under our notice from the same author. There may be in it 
nothing new, but there is nothing dull. The congregation that was 
privileged to listen to these discourses could have no reason to complain 
that grand scriptural truths were either ignored or emasculated by 
vagueness of expression. There is a bold declaration of the doctrines of 
Repentance, Justification, Assurance, which contrasts very favourably 
with much of the merely sentimental preaching of the present day. 


Fifty-nine Plain Practical Sermons. By Rev. Epwarp Grirrin, 
D.D., Minister of the Second Presbyterian Congregation at 
Albany, U.S. London: R. D. Dickinson. 


Dr. Griffin was an able and earnest preacher, without either much depth 
of thought, or brilliancy of imagination, or power of passion; but plain, 
practical, and earnest, after the manner of Lathrop. He was of the 
school of Jonathan Edwards. On many points, therefore, his theology is 
not ours; but we commend his sermons, notwithstanding, for their 
fidelity and heart-searching power. 


The Sure Resting Place: being selected Sayings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, arranged as a Manual of Faith and Practice. 
By the Compiler of ‘The Divine Teacher.’ London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1868. 


We welcomed the previous compilation of this author, in which he 
arranged the main circumstances and instructions detailed by the Evan- 
gelists ina variety of appropriate groupings, which, free from all textual 
references, preserved nevertheless the words of our Divine Teacher, and 
thus glowed and sparkled with their own inherent light. In this volume, 
the author has arranged the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ undera 
fresh classification, illustrative not so much of the life, and labour, and 
character of our Lord, as of the marvellous extent of His instructions on 
all matters of faith and duty. It will almost startle the old student of 
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the Gospels to see presented, in this simple way, the affluence and pro- 
found import of our Saviour's words on the character and nature of the 
Godhead, His doctrine of the Father and of the Holy Spirit, His 
momentous utterances concerning Himself as Son of God and Son of 
Man, as Messiah, as Light of the World. and King of Men. Our author 
arranges in two main Sicisions, consisting of ‘The inner and spiritual 
life,’ and‘ The outer and practical life,’ the various phases of both; and 
brings together, with great care and skill, the wisdom and grace with 
which He, who spake as never man spake, taught us how to live, and 
think, and pray. We might criticise some of the classification, and are 
quite unable to understand why some of the subdivisions under these 
general headings are not transposed. Still, the reverence, wisdom, and 
skill with which the whole is effected will make ‘The Sure Resting Place’ 
an interesting and precious companion to ‘The Divine Teacher.’ 


The Power of the Soul over the Body. By GrorGE Moorg, M.D. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. London: Longmans, 
1868. 


In these days, when some forms of science are trying hard to disprove 
the existence of man’s soul, and to maintain the despotism of the body 
over what man dares to call his mind, we are pleased to welcome the 
sixth revised and enlarged edition of a work which has done good service 
on the side of a healthy metaphysic and a true psychology. Acquainted 
with the latest researches of physiologists, and able to make wise use of 
all ascertained facts, our author shows the interaction of soul and body, 
and indicates the power of idea and emotion per se, as well as that of nerve 
tissue, in the production of the phenomena of consciousness. 


The Great Cloud of Witnesses; or, Faith and its Victories. 
Abel to Moses. By Wittiam Lanpers, D.D. (Religious 
Tract Society). 

Dr. Landels transforms into chapters a course of sermons on the 11th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. His little books are generally 
known to readers of religious literature, and are as generally appreciated 
for their intelligence, pains-taking, and earnestness. If Dr. Landels 
never rises into eloquence, he never degenerates intocommon-place. His 
sermons are the production of a thoughtful, cultured mind, and are 
eminently adapted to instruct and edify intelligent readers. 


A Book for the Sorrowful; or, Divine Truth in its relation to 
Human Suffering. By the Rev. Eomunp Hrywoop. Third 
Edition. London: William Freeman. 1868. 

There are many broken hearts, and the author of these tender counsels 
to them has gone where every tear is wiped away. Criticism is out of 


place. We simply remind our readers of the charm which those who 
need it much have found in these Joving words. 


Lhe Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By the Rev. Witi1aM 
Incranam Kipp, D.D., Bishop of California. New York 
and San Francisco. 


Dr. Kipp is a thoughtful, learned, and ingenious man. This little 
book is full of suggestiveness; sometimes Dr. Kipp merely expounds an 
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unusual word, at other times a subtle meaning or harmony; but he has 
always something to say which is worth hearing; and he says it very 
well, even although he does conclude ‘ that from the Apostles’ time there 
‘ have been these three orders of ministers in Christ’s Caurch—bishops, 
‘ priests, and deacons.’ 


Aids to Prayer. A Course of Lectures, delivered at Holy 
Trinity Church, Paddington, Lent, 1868. By Danten 
Moorz, M.A. Rivingtons. 


Mr. Moore’s characteristics as a preacher are well known. Without 
rising to any very great heights of eloquence, he is thoughtful, earnest, 
and lucid—emphatically a good and useful preacher, to whom intelligent 
men will listen with interest. This volume contains half a dozen sermons 
on the ordinary topics elucidatory of prayer; ‘The Methods and Parts 
of Prayer,’ ‘ Intercessions and Giving of Thanks,’ ‘ The Help of the 


Spirit,” &c. They are characterised by good sense and earnest practical 
purpose. 


Bible Readings for Family Prayers. By the Rev. W. Ruivtey, 
M.A. Genesis and Exodus—Luke and John. Rivingtons. 


A section of Scripture is indicated, and a single page in each instance 
is devoted to expository reflections upon it. These seem to be well 
done—simply, freshly, spiritually, and practically. 


The Mysteries of Mount Calvary. Translated from the Latin of 
Antonio de Guevara. Edited by the Rev. Orsy Surptey. 


Preparation for Death. Translated from the Italian of Alfonso, 
Bishop of 8. Agatha. Edited by the Rev. Oxsy Surptey. 
London: Rivingtons. 


These are the first two volumes of what is designated ‘the Ascetic 
Library.’ They are intended to provide Anglican devotees with manuals 
of the Spanish and Italian type. Antonio de Guevara was a Spanish 
Franciscan, who died in 1544. His ‘Livre del Mont Calvaire’ was 
translated into English in 1594. 

Alphonso, Bishop of S. Agatha—wherever that may be—is really no 
other than the old Protestant béte noire Liguori—a fact which, with a 
culpable disingenuousness, not, we fear, uncharacteristic of his school, 
Mr. Orby Shipley carefully suppresses—the bishop’s casuistry having 
made his name somewhat unsavoury to all ingenuous hearts. 

We are glad to recognise piety wherever it is found, and are glad to 
believe thatsome of the most pious of God’s servants have been found inthe 
Romish Church. But it is one thing to recognise the subjective reality of 
piety; it is another thing to commend its modes. Besides our insuperable 
objection to the dogmatic basis upon which Romish piety rests, we have 
objections equally insuperable, to the carnal, unhealthy, ascetic form 
which it so frequently takes. We cannot think that such manuals of 
devotion as these will commend themselves to any uneducated hearts. 
Men, or rather women, must be disciplined and drugged before they 
will accept such morbid and carnal types of religiousness as these books 
inculcate; and that, notwithstanding many higher elements of true 
spiritual discipline. The old heresy of a separation of religious life from 
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the common life of men lies at the bottom of it. How long will the 
Church of England tolerate such unblushing Romanism as that of Mr. 
Orby Shiple When an English clergymen can proffer Liguori as a 
aide, we ask, with wonder, What next? 


The Five Books of Quintus Sept. Flor. Tertullianus against 
Marcion. Translated by Peter Hormes, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1868. 


The Writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. Translated by 
Rey. Rosert Ernest WALLIs, Ph.D., Priest Vicar of Wells 
Cathedral. Vol. 1. Containing the Epistles and some of 
the Treatises. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1868. 


The Writings of Ireneus. Translated by Rev. ALEXANDER 
Roserts, D.D., and the Rev. W. H. Rampant, A.B. 
Together with the Writings of Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Portus. Translated by Rev. 8. Sarmonp, M.A. Vol. II. 
T. T. Clark. 


The Writings of Origen. Translated by Rev. Freprrick 
Crompiz, M.A. Vol. 1 


These works form the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth volumes of the 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, and will be among the most interesting 
and useful of the series. The works of these two writers had more in- 
fluence on the theology andthe ecclesiastical position of the Roman Catholic 
Church than any other of the early Fathers. They were, in fact, the begin- 
ning of Christian literature in the Latin language. A translation of the 
rugged, bombastic, elliptic Latin of Tertullian’s celebrated books against 
Marcion will be very acceptable.to students of ecclesiastical history, and 
to those who are anxious to understand the use which the opponents of the 
New Testament have made of the Scriptural Canon and the mutilations and 
philosophic ideas of Marcion. There is no better picture of the times than 
that which can be obtained from a perusal of the letters of Cyprian. His 
vehement vindication of the Episcopal office, his treatise on ‘ ‘The Unity of 
the Church,’ his confession of the weakness and corruption of the 
monastic institution, are among the morceaux choisis of Ecclesiastical 
history. The ninth volume contains the completion of the works of 
Ireneus and Hippolytus, with a variety of interesting fragments dating 
from the third century. The tenth volume is occupied with the De Prin- 
cipiis of Origen, and the first book of the celebrated work of that learned 
and laborious scholar, Contra Celsum, in itself a mine of precious material 
for illustrating the history and life of the early Church, and its conflict 
with cultivated Heathenism. The translations appear to us very excel- 
lent, and the indexes will prove invaluable. 


From Morning to Evening. A book for Invalids. From the 
French of: L’Abbé Henri Perreyve. Translated and 
adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of S. John 
Baptist, Clewer. London: Rivingtons. 

M. Guizot makes mention of the author of this little book as having 


been the death-bed minister and comforter of M. Ampére, and as greatly 
comforting him by his lofty thought and sympathetic heart. 
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It is the work of a Roman Catholic priest, and is conceived from the 
Sacramentarian stand-point of Romanism, as readers of the chapters 
on the ‘Sick Man’s Eucharist’ and ‘the Priest,’ will see. With this 
serious defect, as all Protestants will deem it, the book is a good 
one; equally vigorous in thought and devout in feeling. It is signi- 
ficant, however, that a member of a Protestant sisterhood should com- 
mend it to English readers. 


Address on Christian Missions to India. By Norman Macteop, 
D.D. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 1868. 


This able pamphlet, by Dr. Macleod, of Glasgow, is an expansion of the 
address delivered before the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
shortly after his return from his brief visit to India last year. It goes 
over much general ground, but deals specially with the Educational 
Missions of the Church of Scotland, and pleads powerfully in their behalf. 
Among general matters, Dr. Macleod bears high testimony to the 
character and influence of missionaries ; to the soundness of their views, 
and to the truthfulness of their reports. 


The Belle Sauvage Library. Pulpit Table-Talk: containing 
Remarks and Anecdotes on Preaching and Preachers. 
By Epwarp B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E,, Dean of 
Edinburgh. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


The small corner of the vast establishment in the Belle Sauvage yard 
which will be occupied with these diminutive contributions to our 
pleasure and instruction ought scarcely to be called its ‘Library.’ The 
title is cacophanous and unimpressive, and conveys no useful idea. The 
first of the series, by Dean Ramsay, is conspicuously catholic in its 
spirit, is liberal and generous in its Dedication to individual preachers of 
different sections of the British Church, and has no depreciating or con- 
temptuous epithet when speaking of successful preachers of despised 
sects. We are, however, somewhat disappointed with the two lectures. 
They cover a very wide field of investigation, and discourse not only of 
the different characteristics of preachers, but of the special historical 
groups of pulpit orators at different epochs of the world’s history. 
Studiously avoiding opinion as to the theology or ecclesiastical position 
of those whose eloquence or peculiarities the author portrays, these 
remarks of the Dean become vague and colourless. Great anecdotist as 
he is, Dean Ramsay has brought very little new material to his task, 
and out of the vast field over which he careers, he has hardly culled a 
new flower, or preserved a bon mot that has not been attributed to half- 
a-dozen notorious preachers. If Dr. Ramsay would deal with Pony 
stories as Mr. Baring Gould has done with the myths of the Middle 
Ages, a highly amusing lecture might be produced. ‘lhe best part of the 
volume seems to us to be the account of the divers methods taken by 
preachers to arouse their sleeping audiences, as well as to add soporifics 
to the somnolent brains of ordinary church-goers. The intense cordiality 
with which Dr. Ramsay refers to and illustrates the powers, tones, and 

aces of Chalmers must have produced a very high excitement in Edin- 

urgh; and the genial way in which he refers to Robert Hall, to 
Wesley, and Whitefield, show that he is not deluded with the idea, that 
episcopal orders limit the grace or the Church of God. There was 
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Menptan | rather sly in reading to a Scotch audience Wesley's ‘ eloquent’ 
but terrific exposure of the doctrines of particular redemption. There 
are several curious literary slips ; as when he speaks of Bishop Butler’s 
sermon (!) on the ‘ Nature of Virtue ;’ and as when he refers to Sher- 
lock’s comparison of ‘ Final Causes’ with ‘ Vestal Virgins’ as a grace of 
the preacher’s manner, when he had obviously been quoting the well- 
known judgment of Bacon, of which so much bad use has been made. 
he. Dr. Ramsay makes the blunder that Hall was a General Baptist, 
believing, with many outsiders, that the word ‘General’ refers to 
terms of communion, rather than, as it does, to Arminian doctrines. 
However, if Dr. Ramsay had not raised our expectations by his other 
books, we should not have been so hard to please. We think he has 
hardly done himself justice. 


The Pulpit Analyst. Vol. III. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


This publication has fairly won its way to thankful recognition. The 
third volume is the best of the three, and contains some very inter- 
esting features. Professor J. H. Godwin has published a considerable 
portion of a new translation of St. Mark’s Gospel, which will repay 
careful attention. It is characterised by close literal accuracy and 
great beauty. The leading idea of each passage is given also in Mr. 
Godwin’s sententious style, and other notes, both exegetical and practical, 
are added. Aninteresting Course of Sermons, by Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
on ‘ Misread Passages of Scripture,’ would form a valuable and attractive 
volume by themselves. A translation of Dr. De Pressensé’s ‘ Mystery of 
Suffering,’ is another noticeable feature. Many outlines of sermons and 
short notices of contemporary literature are also scattered through the 
volume, which we can cordially recommend to all our readers who are in 
— of fresh and racy thought, and of the preachable forms of Christian 
truth. 


The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality of the Old 
Philosopher, Lao-tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction. By Joun CHatmers, A.M. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


Mr. Chalmers has done good service by this translation of the cele- 
brated classic of the Tauo sect of Chinese thinkers. We believe that 
they have degenerated greatly from the high level of gers metaphysics 
in which they originated, and are now content with what is far less 
ethereal and sublime than those profound speculations which have so long 
excited the curiosity of French and German scholars. M. Stanislas Julien, 
in his interesting introduction to‘ Le Livre dela Voie et de la Vertu,’ re- 
jects, in toto, the supposed resemblance between the theories of Lao-tsze 
and the Christian idea of the Trinity, and between the identity claimed 
by Rémusat for the I. H. W. with the Jehovah of the Hebrews. 
We see that Mr. Chalmers throughout has left the word ‘Tau’ untrans- 
lated, and suggests its resemblance to the ‘ Logos’ of the Alexandrine 

hilosophy. e wish he had expanded his modest introduction, and 
iscussed a little more fully the meaning of these strange and mystic 
utterances. We are heartily glad that those who have not access to M. 
Julien’s elaborate work, or to M. Rémusat’s ‘Mémoires Asiatiques,’ 
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should now be able easily to make themselves acquainted with the spe- 
culations of the Chinese sage, which not only anticipated Hindu asceti- 
cism, but the German theosophy of the 18th and 19th centuries. The 
theism of the Tauo-te-King is extremely sublimated, if it exist at all, but 
its intuitive ethic is very remarkable and instructive. While Dr. Legge 
is pursuing his colossal undertaking in another department of the great 
field of Chinese literature, we trust Mr. Chalmers will be encouraged to 
work the vein which he has so successfully opened. 


The Bad English of Lindley Murray, and other Writers on the 
English Language. <A Series of Criticisms. By 


G. 
Wasuincton Moon, F.R.S.L. London: Hatchard 
& Co. 


Mr. Moon has produced another series of witticisms at the expense of 
sundry distinguished men who have made the grammar and history of 
the English language their special study. There must be some intoxica- 
ting or bewildering influence generated in the pursuit of grammar, if we 
may judge from the repeated demonstration given by our author that the 
grammarian not unfrequently stumbles in the utterance of his rules, 
and breaks them in the very act of making them. The volume is very 
instructive, and highly amusing; and if the author betrays some osten- 
tatious triumph he does this with admirable temper. There is an excess 
of purism in some of his criticisms, particularly where he denounces 
— ellipses of articles, prepositions, and governing nouns. Mr. 

oon is not perfectly immaculate in his own style. Thus, after pointing 
out the mistakes of Lindley Murray, and remodelling a sentence for him, 
he commits, we opine, a greater blunder in the very act of correcting the 
old grammarian, p. 35. ‘They (connective particles) should not be very 
‘ frequently repeated, nor should they be awkwardly exposed to view oR 
‘ [P nor] be made up of polysyllables when shorter words would as well 
‘ convey the meaning.’ On p. 64, he misses the meaning of Mr. G. P. 
Marsk, by assuming that that author did not intend to speak of ‘dead 
IDEAS’ as well as ‘dead opsxcts,’ and therefore accuses him of an unpar- 
donable omission of the definite article. On p. 69 Mr. Moon says, ‘ It is 
‘the Dean of Canterbury who has maligned the people whose first 
* President’s name I am proud to bear ;’ a sentence which might be most 
obviously improved by a much needed transposition. We think that 
the title of Mr. Moon’s volume would have been more accurate and less 
ambiguous, if he had called it ‘The bad English of L. Murray and of 
‘ other writers on the English Language,’ for the series of criticisms is 
as much occupied with the ‘bad English’ of Messrs. Marsh and Gould 
as with that of Lindley Murray himself. 


The Philippic Orations of Cicero, with English Notes. By the 
Rey. J. R. Kine, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


s These orations are extremely interesting in themselves, and are, more- 
over, invaluable for the light they throw on men and things in one of 
the most important crises of Roman history. The Philippics have been 
regarded by critics, ancient and modern, as among the most astonishing 
efforts of eloquence ; and have been pronounced equal, if not superior, to 
the noblest productions of the Athenian orators. These last monuments 
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of Cicero's eloquence are free from the faults of his earlier orations; 
which are pointed out by Quintilian, who says, ‘suorum temporum 
‘ homines incessere audebant ceum ut tumidiorem et Asianum et redun- 
‘ dantem et in repetitionibus nimium et in salibus aliquando frigidum et 
‘in compositione fractum et exsultantem et pene viro molliorem.’ In 
none of his speeches are the orator’s powers more favourably exhibited ; 
his patriotism is nowhere so untarnished by personal feeling, nor his 
earnestness by personal display. They also present to us a vivid picture 
of the terrible social and political ferment which intervened between 
the assassination of Casar—that great crime and greater blunder—and 
the formation of the second triumvirate. Inthe second Philippic, which 
Juvenal pronounced Cicero’s chef-d’euvre, we have a portrait of Antony 
in his private and public life, which affords an insight into the character 
of the period. Notwithstanding, however, the intrinsic excellencies and 
historical importance of the speeches, scarcely any portion of the works 
of Cicero has met with so few editors. As Mr. King observes, ‘ for more 
‘than forty years no separate edition of them with explanatory notes 
* had been published, either in England or on the Continent, and the 
‘only English commentary on the whole series is that of Mr. Long, 
* which includes all the orations of Cicero.’ The first and second orations 
only have been published with German notes by K. Halm. Mr. Long’s 
notes have reference chiefly to legal techaledblies | Halm’s to critical 
and historical matters; while Mr. King’s have combined with these two 
elements the translation of difficult passages, and the elucidation of 
grammatical difficulties. The latter are, however, far too scanty. More 
abundant grammatical explanations would have rendered it much more 
useful for students at the universities and public schools. There are a 
great many difficulties connected with the subjunctive mood which ought to 
have been removed either by explanation, or by reference to the standard 
grammars of Zumpt, Madvig, and Donaldson. The works bear the marks 
of accurate scholarship, great care, and thorough acquaintance with the 
best sources, English and continental. The notes are everywhere concise 
and clear, and the sequence of thought is made exquisitely lucid by the 
due arrangement of summaries and comments. Appended is a chrono- 
logical table of the life of Cicero, and an admirable index. This edition 
is decidedly the most complete and useful of any hitherto published, and 
will prove acceptable to every reader of the Philippics. The volume, 
like all those issued in the Clarendon series, is beautifully got up. 


Catena Classicorum. Isocrates ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. 
Edited by J. Epwin Sanpys, B.A. Also, Aristophanis 
Vespae. Edited by W. C. Green, M.A. London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1868. 


Isocrates lived in a period when ambitious men held everything 
secondary to the possession of rhetorical skill. Being a sophist b 
creed and profession, he devoted himself to the subject of the day, ond, 
possessing a decided genius for rhetoric—which was improved by the 
most painstaking culture—succeeded in reconstructing the style of Attic 
oratory. By so doing he prepared the way for Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and through them has influenced the whole history of the art. Of all the 
sophists no one contributed so much to the improvement of Attic prose 
as Isocrates ; and from his historical position, the purity of his language, 
and the transparency of his style, he forms a peculiarly suitable stepping- 
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stone to the less easy prose of the Attic orators, and of Thucydides, Plato, 
and Aristotle. He has been for a long time a favourite authority in the 
schools of Germany, as was also the case in England during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It will not be the fault of the present editor if he be 
not restored to his old position. The volume before us contains the ‘ Ad 
‘ Demonicum,’ a treatise of great intrinsic value, as forming a collection 
of the current maxims of popular morality which had hitherto existed in 
scattered forms ; and the ‘ Panegyricus—perhaps the most celebrated of 
all the productions of Socrates—which, according to Longinus, cost him 
as many years to write as it took Alexander to conquer Asia. This 
edition contains all that is requisite for the profitable reading of the 
author. It has a discriminating and instructive chapter on the style of 
Isocrates, which is followed by others, furnishing an account of the state 
of the text, and the different editions, and an able defence of the genuine- 
ness of the ‘Ad Demonicum.’ The notes are, in our opinion, equal to 
the best in this admirable series. They are always pithy and succinct, 
exhibiting acquaintance with the nicer points of grammar, and the 
—— of critical scholarship. The difficulties of syntax are elucidated 

y copious references to the grammars of Madvig, Donaldson, and 
Goodwin. Useful summaries are judiciously supplied, and difficult pasages 
are felicitously rendered. Considerable attention is paid to the exact 
meaning and derivation of words, and synonymous terms are clearly and 
briefly explained. Of the latter we find the following on the first two 
pages ; yvpas and d:avolas, judgments and thoughts ; cvvebcias and 
and friendships ; rexunptov and an infallible proof, and 
a token. 

After writing the above the second volume on our list came to hand. 
The notes on the ‘ Vespe’ are clear, concise, and judicious; the trans- 
lations are more sparing than in the former volume, and the critical 
matter is more copious, showing that it is intended for more advanced 
scholars. All the volumes in the series have the inestimable advantage 


not — of good notes but of good indices to the chief subjects handled 
in them. 


Flosculi Cheltonenses. Edited by C. S. Jerram, M.A., and 
T. W. Jamxs, M.A. Rivingtons. 1868. 


The appearance of this volume at a time when classical education, and 
especially the practice of verse-competition, is the subject of much con- 
troversy, shows unmistakably the opinion of some experienced teachers ; 
and may, perchance, contribute towards the formation of more correct 
views upon the subject. Already our great universities and older schools 
have furnished us with specimens of such compositions under distinctive 
titles ; as, e.g., ‘Arundines Cami,’ ‘ Sabrine Corolla,’ ‘ Anthologia Oxo- 
niensis, ‘ Hesperidum Susurri,’ &c. ; and now one of the youngest and 
most vigorous public institutions presents us with its ‘Flosculi.’ In these 
productions, issued from the different seats of learning, we find repre- 
sented a great diversity of authorship and circumstances. Some of them 
are no ordinary specimens of versification, but are the compositions of 
scholars who have gained the highest classical distinctions at Oxford or 
Cambridge, while others are the earliest efforts of youths at school, 
Instead, therefore, of dogmatic assertions respecting the effect of the 
SS os given to this pursuit on the development of the mind, we have 

efore us the actual outgrowth of the system under a great variety of 
aspects. Dr. Barry, in the preface, ably defends it, as necessitating the 
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cultivation of terseness, antithesis, and distinctness of expression, and 
esteems the Latin Elegiac and the Greek Iambic as the most effective 
instruments in securing these results. Yet, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments advanced by the Doctor, and the still stronger arguments of the 
facts before us, it still remains more than doubtful to our minds, whether 
the system which produces such results as these, excellent though they 
be, is worth maintaining at the immense expense of time and toil which it 
involves. In the case of the majority of boys, who possess no mental 
capacity for such exercises, many precious hours are for ever lost, and 
much wearisome labour is expended to produce no other fruit than dis- 
couragement, if not disgust. If, however, the majority did attain such pro- 
ficiency as we find in these pages, we think that a portion of the effort 
expended in securing it would have been much more advantageously 
devoted to the study of the physical sciences, the most useful of the 
modern languages, the general features of philosophical systems, and the 
most important. periods in European history. The practical and progres- 
sive spirit of the age will no longer tolerate the usage of making all boys 
alike, without any regard to special qualification, spend tedious years of 
fruitless labour on languages long since extinct. There must be some com- 
promise, or the abuse will lead to the abandonment of what is otherwise 
valuable. This volume contains veritable school exercises. No emenda- 
tions have been attempted. The editors have simply selected what they 
deem the best samples. Although the translations will not bear com- 
parison with the elaborate and elegant compositions which grace the 
pages of a ‘ Sabrine, Corolla,’ or an ‘ Arundines Cami,’ yet we believe 
that they are quite equal in merit to any of the prolusiones or fasciculi 
issuing from our best schools. These specimens exhibit features 
which generally characterize youthful performances. In Latin verse, 
the influence of Virgil yields to that of Ovid, and certain Ovidian- 
isms are repeated which ought to be avoided. In Greek translation 
we find considerable power and tact in Homeric verse, and in 
the rendering of certain pieces there is an imitation that almost 
suggests plagiarism. The critical eye will also be able to detect a 
glaring modernism, a questionable construction, and an infelicitous ren- 
dering, yet the spirited and ingenious performances are so numerous as to 
east into the shade these minor blots. The following are, in our opinion, 
among the most meritorious :—‘ Keats’ — by E. W. H., which, 
though lacking the terseness of Merivale’s, has great merit ; ‘Gondola,’ by 
P. G.; ‘Thomas the Rhymer,’ by J. R. R. In Greek, the best specimens 
are ‘Lord of the Isles,’ by F. B. ‘Macbeth,’ by E.J.M.; Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Atalanta,’ by M. W.C. M. Of the original English poems in 
the Appendix, we would select ‘Praise of Labour, by W. L. M., and 
‘Death of Socrates,’ by F. M. 


Clarendon Press Series. French Classics, a Sslectinn of Tales 
by Modern Writers. Edited by Gustav Masson. 1868. 


A briefintroduction by the editor justly condemns the wholesale repudi- 
ation of French fiction, as though it were all equally corrupt, and 
endeavours to vindicate his eulogium by publishing Xavier de Maistre’s 
amusing and inimitable‘ Voyage autour de ma Chambre ;’ ‘ Ourika,’ by 
Madame de Duras; ‘La Dot de Susette,’ by Fievée ; ‘Les Jumeaux de 
l’Hotel Corneille,’ by Edmond About. The notes at the end throw much 
light on the peculiarities of French style and on the references made in 
these novellettes to matters out of the reach of the English student. 
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A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. Sranuey 
Learues, M.A. London: John Murray. 1868. 


The two essential features of a good Hebrew grammar are, in our 
opinion, a clear apprehension and a lucid and systematic unfolding of 
the theoretic principles which underlie the various phenomena of the 
language, and a fulness and accuracy of details. The work before us 
omits the former altogether; for Mr. Cention states that his object is to 
‘ present, in a concise and intelligible form, the principal facts of the 
‘language,’ and that ‘everything therefore of the nature of theory is 
‘studiously avoided, and results only are given, without reference to 
‘ anterior principles upon which they may be explained.’ For our own 
part we do not believe in grammars, which are to be placed in the hands 
of advanced students lacking the theoretic element. It cannot but prove 
unsatisfactory and unattractive to the thoughtful pupil, and hurtful to 
all who confine themselves to such works. The result of such an omission 
in the present work is that it abounds in rules which, if we mistake not, 
are enough to frighten tyros out of their wits, and which might be 
reduced in most cases toa few simple principles. It gives no classifica- 
tion of the vowels, but simply a list of them, in which, to our great 
surprise, are included the simple and composite shevas, designated as 
‘very short vowels,’ while, as he himself states, their function is to show 
that a consonant has ‘ no vowel of its own.’ 

For distinguishing between kametz and kametz chatuph, he presents 
the pupils with six rules, with another half-dozen for distinguishing 
between vocal and silent sheva, and with thirteen for finding the root of 
words. He treats of the formation of the dual and plural of nouns before 
explaining the construct state, and the result is, that the learner is 
instructed to add ém, 6th, and aim, without any explanation being given 
of the vowel-changes which take place. We are unable to define by 
what principle he is guided in his classification of nouns. 

Gesenius, paying attention merely to external and accidental analogies, 
and not leaking deeper into the internal and essential resemblances, 
divides them into nine masculine and four feminine declensions. Ewald, 
starting from the generic principle, makes three declensions, marking 
different stages inthe formation of the language. Mr. Leathes divides 
them into eight; while in the words of Professor Green, ‘the whole 
‘ mystery might be solved by attention to a few general rules respecting 
‘the vowel-changes which are liable to occur in different kinds of 
* syllables.’ We are convinced that the only classification which would 
help and not puzzle the learner is that based on the fundamental distinc- 
tion of suitable and immutable vowels. The only thing needful is a 
thorough acquaintance with the laws of Hebrew syllables, and the 
nature of vowel-changes. The remainder of the work is marked by 
superfluities and defects. A great deal of the chapter on ‘the particles, 
‘ hike the last seventeen pages of Gesenius,’ belongs to the department 
of lexicography. The chapter on syntax is too brief to be satisfactory, 
and moreover lacks precision and accuracy. It is a decided mistake to 
select pakad as the model verb, and to encumber such an elementary 
work with the Hebrew text of Gen. i.—vi. and Ps. i—vi., aecompanied 
with a vocabulary and grammatical analysis. 


Observations sur L’ Orthographie : ou, Ortografie Francaise. Par 
A. F. Divor. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris. 1868. 


Nothing strikes the careful reader more forcibly than the marked 
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discrepancy between the sounds which can be formed by the ‘.= of 
speech, and the symbols by which they are represented. _ A limited 
acquaintance with the science of language will suffice to convince him 
that there never is a precise accordance between the phonetic systems— 
the spoken alphabet—of any two languages, so that a written alphabet 
which suits the one can be immediately and successfully applied to the 
service of the other. In no instance was this more strikingly manifested 
than when the nations of Europe adopted a Phenician alphabet, which 
was strictly and purely phonetic, and marked with important peculiarities 
and defects. The nations of the West, therefore, started with more than 
the ordinary disparity between the spoken and written alphabet; and 
since the tendency of the phonetic is to change and multiply, and of the 
written to remain stationary, the breach has been ever wilsaing, until at 
last it has become most painful and perplexing, spelling having long ago 
ceased to be phonetic, and having become almost entirely traditional. 
In no language is this more apparent than in French and English. 
Linguistic conservatism has brought this to pass by two courses ; firstly, 
instead of inventing new signs for unrepresented sounds, it has made the 
same signs represent entirely different sounds; and to such an extent 
has this been carried, that there are but few letters restricted to but one 
pronunciation ; secondly, instead of casting overboard defunct symbols, 
the letters themselves are retained while the sounds are dismissed ; the 
abbreviations have been orthoepic only, instead of being also orthographic. 
In order to have a sense of the number and greatness of these orthoepic 
contractions one has only to compare the vast array of silent letters in 
English and French, especially the latter, with the full-volumed vocal 
forms of the stately Spanish and the exact German. 

French philologians have endeavoured to bring the pronunciation into 
accordance with the spelling by two processes, viz., by reviving some 
consonants formerly unsounded, and by expelling from their orthography 
those already defunct. To perfect this week long ago begun, is the object 
of M. Didot’s book. The author advocates the adoption of the phonetic 
principle—that words be spelt as they are pronounced. This principle 
was recognized at an early period in the history of French literature; for 
in Etienne’s Dictionary, in 1540, many of the useless letters were dropped, 
as the c from such words as poinct, laict, extraict. In the Grammaire de 
Port Royal, 1660, several sound rules were laid down for effecting an 

reement between writing and pronunciation. In the third edition of 
the Dictionary of the French Academy, published in 1740, so great progress 
had been made in this direction, that they threw away the silent con- 
sonants in such words as accroistre, advocat, tousjours, abysme, and 
substituted ¢ for y in such words as cecy, celui-cy, moy, &c. In the sixth 
edition of 1835, a was substituted for o in all cases where the latter was 
so pronounced. The volume before us presents a full account of the 
orthographic reforms which have been attempted and partly accom- 
plished by many of the most eminent savans of France, members of the 
Academie Francaise, and others, during the last two centuries ; and of the 
resistance they have met with from blind and tyrannical custom. This 
history of the struggle between conservatism and reform in the province 
of orthography cannot fail to interest all students of language. Most of 
the nations of Europe are greatly in need of orthographic reform in order 
to adjust the difference between sound and its representation. The 
phonetic system, as Villemain long ago observed, is as old as Augustus, 
of whom Suetonius says in his biography, ‘Orthographiam, id est for- 
‘mulam rationemque scribendi, a grammaticis institutam, non adeo 
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‘ custodiit, ac videtur eorum potius sequi opinionem qui perinde scri- 
‘bendum ut loquamur existiment ;’ and must commend itself to every 
unprejudiced mind. Let us hope, then, although a Tiberius and a 
Sigismund could not change the gender of a word, that common sense 
will acquire sufficient force to remove, not simply from the French, but 
also from our own tongue, this terrible obstacle which causes so much 
toil to learn to read and write, and converts the easiest of languages into 
the hardest for a foreigner to acquire and correctly employ. N othing 
would more effectually contribute towards making the English tongue 
the language of the largest portion of the human race. M. Didot makes 
several important suggestions with regard to the French language for 
which we must refer the reader to the volume itself. The work contains 
most valuable materials for the history of the French language as well as 
for the science of universal grammar. 


Gatherings from a Ministry. By the Rev. Joun Mine, Perth. 
London: James Nisbet. 


Here are fifty sketches of sermons or sermonets, intelligent, orthodox, 
spiritual, and mild in character; simple meditations, sometimes inge- 
nious, always devout, and very pleasant reading for devotiona! purposes. 
They will not impart much instruction, nor stir any very deep emotions 


Sermons on Unity; with an Essay on Religious Societies, and a 
Lecture on the Life and Times of Wesley. By F. C. Masstne- 
BERD, Chancellor of Lincoln. 


Mr. Massingberd speaks so gently of the Eastern Church that we read 
on with somewhat of hopefulness, until we came to this sentence, when 
we shut up the book in despair and disgust. ‘In England our own is 
‘the Catholic Church. .... Whatever it may be in foreign lands to 
‘belong to the Catholic Church of these countries, with us it is a plain 
‘act of schism and of rebellion against the institutions of Christ for any 
‘ to separate themselves from the visible communion of their own Church.’ 
What is to be done with such men and such affirmations ? 


The Sabbath School Index. By R. G. Parvez, M.A. London: 
James Nisbet. 


This is a most excellent and valuable hand-book for all who have to 
do with Sabbath-school teaching. It gives information concerning the 
history of Sabbath Schools, and treats of almost every matter connected 
with their teaching and management. It is an American work, intro- 
duced to English readers by Mr. Wilson, of Barclay Church, Edinburgh. 
Sunday-school teaching has had a larger development in America than 
in England; this little volume, therefore, contains the result of a large 
social and personal experience. It is full of wise and valuable sugges- 
tions. We earnestly commend it to all Sunday-school superintendents, 
teachers, and librarians. We are sorry that we cannot comment upon 
its recommendations, or even cite them. 
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JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Hopper StoveHTon.—Queer Discourses on Old Proverbs. 
By Otp Merry. The mantle of Old Humphrey has been fairly donned 
by our kindly, facetious friend, whose sound sense and mischievous puns 
and practical wisdom have made him so great a favourite. Nothing more 
healthy, generous, or stimulating has been provided for our young people 
than » i homely discourses on such well-known sayings as ‘ Rome was 
not built in a day;’ ‘It is easy going with the stream ; ‘ Doing nothin 
is doing ill,’ &c. Old Merry’s Annual, 1869,—Old Merry has secure 
for himself an expectation as eager, and a welcome as hearty as any of 
the visitors to our firesides. His quaint wisdom, gentle cheerfulness, 
and bright honest laugh, together with his inexhaustible stores of story- 
anecdote information and fun, make up an almost perfect repertory for 
young people. Old Merry mellows with years. This volume is, we 
think, his best. Its principal features are a capital story, ‘ With the 
Tide,’ by Sipnry Daryt, and translations of some German stories by 
Anntz Harwoop. With the Tide; or, a Life's Voyage. By Sipney 
Darr. Stories from Germany. ‘Gold Seekers and Bread Winners.’ 
By Franz Horrman. ‘The Cobbler, the Clerk, and the Lawyer of 
Liebstein. By Gustav Nrerirz. Translated by ANNiE Harwoop. 
Two admirable reprints from ‘ Merry and Wise.’ Mr. Daryl is one of 
the best of our story tellers for young folks. He can interest them 
without violent improbabilities, or disregard of proprieties ; and the tales 
from the German are as fresh, quaint, and charming as all good German 
tales are. Old Merry’s Fireside Chats with the Youngsters has reached 
a third edition; a sufficient indication of its popular qualities. Hymns 
Sor Infant Minds. By Ann and Jang Taytor. Forty-seventh Thousand. 
Busy Hands and Patient Hearts; translated from the German. By 
AnnizE Harwoop.—A moving, well-told story of terrible disaster and 
great philanthropy, and a light arising in the darkness. The accom- 
Sucked translator has done her part very well, and the attractive appear- 
ance of the volume is surprising even in these voluptuous days of tinted 

aper and gold edging. Lost in Paris, and other Tales. By Epvwin 

opnERr.—A dozen stories, characterised by great diversity of form and 
subject, but breathing one earnest spirit. They abound in startling 
situations and pleasant surprises, and display genuine artistic skill. We 
do not like the first and longest of them so well as several of the less 
elaborated tales. It inculeates, however, the value of independence and 
luck, and would lead eager boys to cultivate both, and to believe in 
d’s providence. The Mysterious Key is acharming version of Bunyan’s 
sublime oe of that key of promise which would unlock all the 
fastenings of Doubting Castle, and is here interwoven with a story of 
triumphant faith and hope. Mr. Hodder’s _ is vigorous and pure, 
and the volume deserves wide recognition. Le Petit Grammarien, by 
T. Pacirarprnt, adopts the now popular — of teaching French by first 
familiarizing the learner with the vocab ary and phrases contained in a 
little tale or other fragment, and then gradually introducing the gram- 
matical principles and paradigms involved. Royal roads are valuable 
only a labour, attention, and discretion accompany their use. 
Geographical Fun; being Humourous Outlines of Various Countries. 
With an Introduction and Descriptive Lines. By ALEPH. These are 
outlines of the principal countries of Europe, filled up with grotesque 
figures, the habiliments whereof are adapted with wonderful success to the 
configuration of these countries. Thus Scotland presents the caricature 
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of a struggling Piper, in highland costume; Ireland, those of two females, 
blown about by the wind. There is amazing cleverness in the execution 
of these cartoons, and in adapting geographical outlines to any resem- 
blance to a human form or dress, especially as they are done by a girl 
now in her fifteenth year ; they will amuse, and may possibly convey geo- 
graphical information to young folks. 


Messrs. CassEtt, Petter, and Co.—The Angel of the Iceberg and other 
Stories and Parables. Illustrating great moral truths, chiefly for the 
oung. By the Rev. Joun Topp.—Nothing can be better than Dr. 

‘odd’s sermons to children—nothing can be much worse than his stories. 
We admire their lesson much more than their parable. Will Adams, the 
First Englishman in Japan. A Romantic Biography. By WitttaMm 
Datton.—This is areprint of a book that we remember reading on its first 
appearance a few years ago with very great interest. It is founded upon 
fact, and upon a careful study of the history and incidents of the first 
intercourse of Dutchmen and Englishmen with the Japanese. Will 
Adams was first a prisoner in Japan, afterwards the friend and confidant 
of the Emperor ; he married a native lady, had children, and after twenty 
years’ residence, died. The story is chiefly constructed out of fragments 
of his own and contemporary letters. Who wil! be the Queenof the Tourna- 
ment ? and other Stories. By Rosert St JoHn Corset.—A story of 
aristocratic life, in which a real live prince and princess take part; the 
excitement of which is a tournament of boys, given by Lord Ombersley ! 
The story is well told, information and description being blended together 
in an interesting way. Working Women of this Century: the Lessons of 
their Lives. By Ctara Lucas Batrour.—This is the third edition of 
Mrs. Balfour’s book. She tells us about Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Hannah 
More, Mrs. Barbauld, and other formidable personages of our childhood ; 
also of gentler names, Charlotte Elizabeth, Mrs. Shannon, Mrs. Mary 
Lundie Duncan, &c. The sketches are slight, but they will tell many 
what they would not otherwise know about some of the noblest of our 
countrywomen. Msop’s Fables: Cock Sparrow, Queer Characters, Robin- 
son Crusoe are four large-sized shilling books, with bold and effective 
coloured plates. What Makes me Grow; or Walks and Talks with 
Amy Dudley. By the author of ‘Harry Lowton’s Adventures.’—The 
title of this book sufficiently explains its capital conception—elementary 
lessons in physiology are wrapped up in a simple attractive story ; after 
reading which most young folks will know more than they did before. 
Holidays at Llandudno. The story of asummer vacation there, in 
which little folks who enjoy that privilege may learn something about 
the place. Famous Regiments of the British Army; their Origin and 
Services. With a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Military 
Establishment of England, &. By W. H. Davenport Apams.—The 
dulness of statistics, and the thrilling romance of battle are here blended 
together in a useful little book, which is a manual, as well as a history. 
The principal battles in which the British army has been engaged are 
sketched, and short biographical notices of nearly a hundred eminent 
British generals are given in an appendix. New Stories and Old 
Legends. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. ith Illustrations.—The first 
twelve of these Jittle sketches illustrate the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. The rest are miscellaneous. They are made up of legend 
and fable, not however without a meaning and a moral. rs. 
Hervey’s pen is light and graceful; and the sketches are therefore 
gossamer in character, but very charming. Owen Carstone ; or, a Youth's 
First Steps on the Journey of Life. By the author of ‘ Holidays at 
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Llandudno.’ With Illustrations. The history of a boy’s school-boy days, 
setting forth in a discriminating manner the way in which faults blend 
with excellencies, and in which the former are overcome by noble natures. 
Sandford and Merton. In words of one syllable. By Mary GopotrHin. 
—Miss Godolphin has attempted a difficult kind of translation, and we 
fear with a result that will hardly compensate her. The great charm of 
Mr. Day’s work, notwithstanding its sharp and unnatural portraits of 
the good and the naughty boys, is the precision with which it hits the 
feelings of boys who have just broken away from the precincts of the 
nursery. Until boys can read more than two syllables the real Sandford 
and Merton can hardly appeal to them. The ilustrations are first-rate. 
Algy's Lesson. By S.E. pz Morgan. With illustrations, printed in 
colours, by Kronheim.—Algy has a sad fault of ridiculing and picking 
holes in people; and the little story shows how he was cured by dis- 
covering that goodness is often found under forms that the least suggest 
it. Asop’s Fables. In words of one syllable. By Mary Gopo.pHin. 
This is a triumph of kindly conceived thought and care. The well-known 
fables may be relished now by a child of four years old. The coloured 
engravings are in the best style of modern illustration; both the draw- 
ing and the colouring of ‘ the Man, his Son, and the Ass,’ and of some 
are really admirable. Old Burchell’s Pocket for the Children. B 
Euisv Bourerirt.—Another specimen of Messrs. Cassell’s Children’s 
Lib Series, full of information, fine feeling, and Christian principle. 
The ‘ Talk about Geography’ will help our young people to see more than 
unmeaning lines and hopeless hieroglyphics in a map of the earth. 
Everywhere pith and point abound, and the well-known author has left 
all tall talk and exuberant diction behind him, and speaks naturally and 
simply. Ashfield Farm: a Holiday Story. The Hop Garden: a Story 
of Town and Country Life, inculcate truthfulness, obedience, and kindli- 
ness, without any sensational nonsense. Cassell’s English and French 
Correspondence for Young Ladies is far from satisfactory. The French 
letters in the first part of the volume appear to have been composed by 
some Englishwoman. They have none of the grace and flavour of the 
French language, and are awkward, if not incorrect in their grammatical 
forms; while the correspondence of Mesdames Sevigné, de Maintenon, 
and others, with which they are brought into injurious comparison, are 
translated into such bold, literal, miserable English as would throw a 
Parisian into hysterics. We advise young ladies, however, not to take 
any crutch of this kind, even though it were a much more trustworthy 
one. 


Messrs. Stranan and Co.—The Legends of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. Compiled and arranged by J. T. K. Third 
edition, revised.—This is an attempt to popularize and reduce the 
stories which Sir Thomas Malory gives, and upon which the ‘Idylls of 
the King’ are founded. It was intended as a book for boys; but it has 
interest for boys of a larger growth. We commend it to all to whom 
Malory’s imperishable romance is unknown. 


Tue Retictiovs Tract Socretyhas published a beautiful gift book, in the 
shape of an edition of Cowper's Table Talk and other Poems. Illustrated 
by arrison Weir, Barnes, Gilbert, Noel Humphreys, and other artists. 

e rejoice greatly at the effort thus made to bring the racy wit, 
the brilliant repartée, the pure nature-love, the Christian faith, the 
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patient zeal, the chaste and musical verses of Cowper before the jaded 
appetites, and broken tympanums of the readers of much of the modern, 
inharmonious, impure, metaphysic jingle and sentimentality that is some- 
times called poetry. The illustrations on wood are very excellent, and 
some of them lovely, though not always chosen with the a taste. The 
— of Cowper, from a picture by Jackson in the collection of 

arl Cowper, is most characteristic. The White Foreigners from over the 
Water gives us the story of the American Mission of the Boardmans and 
Judsons to the Burman Empire, including their marvellous work among 
the Karens; one of the most thrilling narratives in the grand history of 
the propaganda of Christianity. It is adapted to children and well 
told. t it be widely circulated. Which Wins? A capital tale for 
boys. The Sunday at Home for 1868, is one among many proofs of 
the literary activity, scientific skill, and vast resources pos, by this 
great Society, to the elevation of the popular mind. There are fifty-two 
sermons, eleven biographies, historical treatises, poetry, moralisings, 
artistic narratives, and excellent illustrations, all combining to form 
a very attractive volume. One of the biographies, that of Lord Haddo, 
by Dr. Durr, has been republished. Zhe Leisure Hour for 1868, is 
brimful of matter of the most varied character, instructive and amusing. 
It is a cyclopedia of first-class popular reading. It would be difficult to 
mention any kind of wholesome literature, of which first-rate specimens 
are not to be found here. Shenac’s Work at Home: a Story of 
Canadian Life. By the Author of ‘Christian Redfern’s Troubles.’ 
Shenac is a simple, honest-hearted, unselfish Canadian girl, who in 
a straightforward way does whatever may be the duty of her homely life. 
She thus develops a character of goodness and power, and becomes 
the wife of a Christian minister. The story is simple and effectively 
written. Stories of Old London. By Grorce EK. SarcEeant.—Mr. Sar- 
geant is well known to readers of the Tract Society’s periodicals, in one 
of which these sketches appeared. He is a very careful and con- 
scientious writer. He tells the story of Earl Godwin; of Harold and 
the Battle of Hastings; of Thomas a Beckett’s Mother; the Emir’s 
Daughter; of the Shipwreck of the Le Blanche Nef; of Thomas a 
Beckett and his murder; &c., and with a studious accuracy and impar- 
tiality which, while they do not deprive these sketches of their colouring 
and interest, entitle them to the character of historical studies. Little 
Meg's Children, by the Author of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’—Little Meg is 
a poor London girl, whose life lies in districts that are the cbject of our 
Ragged School teachers’ solicitude. Meg hears words from a street 
preacher, and devotes herself, with the simple heroism of 2 good heart 
and strong purpose, to do good to children like herself as she had oppor- 
tunity. The Awdries and their Friends, and other Tales. By Mrs. 
Prosser. Mrs. Prosser writes with great vigour and breadth. Her 
pictures are cartoons rather than finished drawings; but they are 


very effective. Margaret is first-rate, a brusque, clear-headed, right- 
hearted woman. 


Messrs. Freperick Warne AND Co. Saint George’s Key: a Tale for 
Boys. By W. G. Cocutan.—A thrilling tale of early English settlers in 
Honduras, and of the cruel treatment they suffered from the Spaniards; 
full of adventure, founded on facts. Falconshurst ; or, Birthday Tales. By 
Rev. H. C. Apams.—Chiefly spun out of the materials of faéry land. An 
old-world fairy, Provida, is set to work to teach some rather disagreeable 
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children the evilsof discontent, pride, and cruelty. The same lessons might 
be inculeated by more rational processes. Faéry tales to be worth 
reading ought to be very good. These certainly are not up to the mark. 
Filling up the Chinks. By the Hon. Mrs. J. R. Green, inculcates the 
value of using up and putting out to interest the smallest modicums 
of time and talent. .4 Basket of Flowers.-- A fresh translation, for more 
than one has been attempted, of a popular German story, in which 
the heroine, a mode] peasant girl, is accused of stealing a ring, and 
unished for it. Her innocence, however, is vindicated and rewarded. 
ere is a great charm about the story, and it is daintily illustrated 
in colours. Years of School Life. By Mapame Pressensé. 
Edited by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redcliffe. — Madame de Pres- 
sensé has written a little story of Parisian school life, full of thoughtful 
wisdom and tenderness, worthy of a place beside the highest class of our 
schoolboy stories. It has the recommendation to English readers of 
being French; just that soupgon of novelty which piques the interest of 
English bcys. But boys are alike the simple goodness 
and manliness of Gabriel soon made us feel this. Miss Yonge has 
admirably translated a very excellent little book. Awnt Louisa’s Birth- 
day gift. Comprising Country Pets, Pussy’s London Life, Frisky 
the Squirrel, Hector the Dog, with twenty-four pages of illustrations. 
Printed in colours by KronuEim. It is enough to say of this attractive 
book, that Aunt Louisa fairly surpasses herself. Pussy’s London Life, 
Frisky the Squirrel, and Heetor the St. Bernard Dog, are capital; 
the comic and the tragic will move little readers to laughter and tears. 
Kronheim’s coloured prints are excellent ; in popular effect they are the 
best of all illustrations for children’s books. 


Messrs. GrirFITH AND Farran. A new edition of Mrs. Trimmer’s 
History of the Robins, with twenty-four illustrations. By Harrison 
Werr. An old favourite in a beautiful form, a good deal modified and 
spoiled by editorial scissors, but glorified as only Harrison Weir can 
glorify a book about birds. ‘The Skylark’s Song,’ with its sense 
of elevation and distance, ‘The Persecuted Canary,’ and ‘The Duck 
Pond,’ are stereoscopic in their distinctness and truth. How Newbery 
with his coarse wood cuts would have opened his eyes at illustrations like 
these. It never entered even into Mrs. Trimmer’s heart to conceive 
such. Heroes of the Crusades. By Barbara Hutton. With illustra- 
tions by Priolo. Miss Hutton’s ‘ Castles and their Heroes,’ was one of 
the best books for young people that came under our notice last year. Of 
a somewhat similar character and equally excellent are her ‘ Heroes of the 
Crusades,’ this year. ‘ Peter the Hermit’ ‘Godfrey de Bouillon,’ ‘ Louis 
VILI.,’ ‘St. Bernard, Saladin,’ ‘ Richard Cour de Lion,’ and other heroes 
of these magnificent but mistaken and disastrous battles of the faith, are 
clearly and ably pourtrayed; and, perhaps, the most romantic chapter 
of the history of the Middle Ages is again very skilfully narrated for the 
delight and instruction of the young. Tales of the Toys. Told by 
themselves. By Frances Frertine Bropgrip. With illustrations by 
Tom Hood. Is a capital conception well worked out. The toy cupboard 
is turned out during a house-cleaniny, and while the children are at the 
sea, and the toys have nothing to do, so they set about telling stories ; 
and the ball, and the hoop, and the leaden tea things, and the kite, and 
the doll, and the Noah’s ark, all tell their adventures. It is a book that 
will greatly delight little folk. Our White Violet. By Kay Sren, will 
be sufficiently commended by the name of itg author. ‘ White Violet’ is 
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a little girl, deformed by a fall, not very pretty, but very good, and 
greatly loved. The book records her young history, her patience, 
the gentle ministry of her brother, and their common deliverance from a 
great peril. It is a pleasant and wholesome little story. 


Jackson anp Hatirpay.—The Story of a Round Loaf. With 

Thirty-two Engravings on Wood from Designs by E. Froment.—This 
is a charming little book. A little French boy, the son of the baker, has 
to carry to a customer a large round French loaf, in shape and size very 
much like one of the life-preservers kept on decks of steam-boats. The 
woodcuts illustrate his various expedients to get it carried home. It 
may be imagined how easily the French loaf lends itself to amusing 
devices. Little Rosy’s Travels; or, Country Scenes inthe South of France. 
With Seventy-four Illustrations by L. Fronick. Little Rosy’s Voyage 
of Discovery, undertaken in Company with her Cousin Charley. With 
Forty-eight Illustrations by Lorenz Frétick.—Little Rosy has two series 
of adventures, both of which will greatly charm young readers. The first 
is a journey to the South of France, and includes sundry things that 
she saw at Cannes, and sundry acquaintances that she made there. 
The second. when she was a little older, is an account of a day’s 
journey of discovery. Her cousin Charley, excited by the romance of 
travel, persuades her to start with him to discover unknown countries. 
Their preparations, and adventures in forest and mountain, in Africa, 
America, and Switzerland—all being within the circle of a good-sized 
homestead—are humorously described, and in a way that will excite in 
little readers a breathless interest. The illustrations, by Herr Frélick, are 
excellent; both in conception and drawing they are artistic and beautiful. 
Of the two we prefer the ‘ Voyage of Discovery,’ but both are most 
admirable. Little Friends in the Village is gorgeously got up, but the 
story is sadly destitute of point. Mignonette. By A. G.—Mignonette is 
the orphan niece of Mr. Vincent. Her father, his brother-in-law, has 
been the culpable cause of great loss of fortune, but of this Mr. Vincent’s 
children are ignorant when he dies. Mr. Vincent takes Mignonette into 
his family, and the story describes her gentle goodness, and the way in 
which she won all their hearts. The story is well and pleasantly told, and 
inculcates sentiments and feelings which will commend it to all who care 
for generosity and goodness in their children. Violet Douglas; or, The 
Problems of Life. By Emma MarsHatit.—To — the second title of 
this tale a variety of characters, in similar and in contrasted condition 
are necessary. r. Douglas, the wealthy banker, with his family, are 
the principal representatives of the problems which are solved in cireum- 
stances of prosperity. Mrs. Hampden, the necessitous widow of a 
clergyman, with her five children, are the representatives of the opposite 
circumstances. Subordinate characters, both rich and poor, are intro- 
duced, to exhibit both virtue and vice among both. Willie Douglas, the 
eldest son of the banker, is the sad example of selfishness and vice; 
Ambrose Hampden, the eldest son of the widow, the noble instance of 
manly goodness and heroism. Violet, Mr. Douglas's youngest daughter, 
and Mabel, Mrs. Hampden’s daughter, are sweet, devoted girls, while 
Violet’s sisters are very much the reverse. The tale is told skilfully and 
instructively ; some of its scenes are full of pathos and power. 
Wild Man of the Woods. A story of the island of Sumatra. Translated 
from the French of Ex1z Bertuet.—We do not know that this story 
is any the worse for being almost ridiculously improbable, in the incident 
which is its pivot, namely—the abduction of a child by an ourang-outang. 
NO. XCVII. x 
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It is full of spirited description and incident, and will convey to youn 

readers a very vivid idea of tropical countries. It will be rea ~ 
breathless interest. In a legitimate way, it produces all the effect = 
a sensational novel, while conveying all the information of a book o 
travels. 


Nisset anv Co.—Tales from Alsace; or, Scenes and Portraits from 
Life in the Days of the Reformation, as Drawn from Old Chroniclers. 
Translated from the German. We would bespeak for this volume the 
special attention of our readers. Under the title of ‘The oe 

racts,’ these tales have become famous throughout Germany, an 
almost equally famous in France through the translation, into that 
language, of M. E. Rousseau Saint-Hilaire. The author is an Alsatian 
lady who preserves her incognito—not very severely, however. She 
works a rich and almost virgin mine of Alsatian story; and throws new 
local lights of great interest and beauty upon the Reformation. She 
writes with great beauty and admirable feeling; her heroes are mostly 
children ; whether her book is a book for children or for grown-up 
people, M. Saint-Hilaire leaves undetermined. ‘What I do know,’ he 
says ‘is, that they ure addressed to all who have — heart. I have read 
‘ ca. to grown personages, who, with a tear in the corner of the eye, 
‘and a smile on their lips, have been surprised at finding themselves 
‘ either melted or charmed by these despised children’s tales ;) and when, 
by chance, children have heard them, they have been entranced and 
captivated on finding their own language so well understood. We 
promise the readers of these little tales, whether young or old, a plea- 
sure, and more than a pleasure, such as no book that they will read this 
season will surpass. 


H. Hatt.—The Life of Jesus for Young People. By the Editor of 
‘Kind Words.’ Mr. Clarke is one of those men who develop a kind of 
genius for telling stories to young people. He has had large experience 
of Sunday schools ; and he here narrates the history of Jesus in a way 
that, while perfectly simple, never sinks beneath the sacred dignity of 
the theme, and never loses that kind of interest which lays hold upon 

oung minds. He has very largely employed the language of the 
eenitiots 5 and has accomplished very successfully one of the most 
difficult of apparently simple things. ‘The book is very admirably 
illustrated, and is written after a very careful study of the geography 
and physical features of Palestine according to the latest authorities. 


Mesgrs. Srranan.—Good Words for the Young. Edited by Dr. 
Macleod: which promises to supply for juvenile readers, papers as 
excellent as those which have made the parent magazine for adults the 
best repertory of broad, reverent, vigorous, and right-hearted papers in 
existence. We can conceive no higher praise. 


Messrs. T. Netson anp Sons.—Tules of Heroes ; taken from English 
History. The heroes selected are Alfred the Great, Richard Coour-de- 
Lion, Prince Edward, son of Henry III., Henry V., and Henry VI. 
The anonymous author writes simply and briefly, but without much of 
inspiration, or of historical discrimination. Young people will get in an 
easy, pleasant way information concerning some of the most memorable 
epochs of English History. The World at Home; or, Pictures and 
Scenes from Far-off Lands. By Mary and EtizaperH Kirsy. Is a 
very charming book ; one of the best popular wonder-books tor youn 
people that we have seen. In language of singular simplicity ; and wit 
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avery profuse use of very effective woodcuts,—the distinctive feature 
of far-off lands—their natural history, the manners and customs of their 
inhabitants, their physical phenomena, &c.—are brought home to the 
fireside, in a way to entrance alike children of five or six years old, and 
the older folk who instruct them. No better book has appeared this 
season. The Days of Knox. A Tale of the Sixteenth Century. By the 
author of ‘The Dark Year of Dundee.’ This is a story, the pretensions 
of which may almost demand that it be relegated to the department of 
adult fiction. The author, after the manner of the ‘ Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family,’ with which it ranks in series, seeks to deli- 
neate in historical fiction the stirring scenes of the days of Knox. In 
picturesqueness of description and in dramatic power, she may fairly 
claim a place by the side of Mrs. Charles; once or twice, indeed, the 
suspicion has crossed our mind, that Mrs. Charles herself has been 
transferring her imaginative and yet severely historical fancy over the 
Scottish border, and is about to work the rich romantic vein of the 
Scottish Reformation and Covenant. We could give the book no higher 
praise. The Illustrated Book of Games, Riddles, and Rhymes for Home 
Amusements. Edited by A. L. Hatety. Miss Hately collects into a 
small volume the best-known parlour games, acting charades, tricks, 
riddles, &c., and makes her descriptions lucid by illustrations. A capital 
hand-book for fireside amusement. Songs for Children. Two Series. 
A collection of old fireside ballads and jingles, such as ‘ Four-and- 
twenty blackbirds,’ ‘Three little Kittens, ‘Froggy would a Wooing 
Go,’ with some not so familiar, but all capital for nursery use, and ve 

cheap. The Young Pilgrim. A Tale illustrative of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ By A. L.O. E. Oa the Way; or, Places Passed by Pil- 
grims. By A. L.O.E. These two tales by a writer so well known, 
that description of their characteristics is superfluous, are intended to 
illustrate Bunyan’s immortal allegory. They are a kind of Child’s 
Companion to the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’—a translation of its ideas into 
the language of common life. It is no disparagement of the narrative 
and reflective powers of A. L. O. E. to say that children, we fancy, will 
prefer the original allegory to these illustrations of it. They are, how- 
ever, sure to be read, rae | will repay reading. Earthquakes and Vol- 
canoes: their History, Phenomena, and Probable Causes. By Muneo 
Poynton. A little book of popular scientific information the nature of 
which is sufficiently indicated by its title. It is founded upon informa- 
tion carefully acquired, and tells us all about the causes and instances of 
earthquakes and volcanoes that young people will care to know. The 
Picture Book of Mabel May; her friends, her pets, her work, her play. 
What Walter did, and where he went, and how his holidays were spent. 
Efffie’s dream, that all things are not what they seem. The author seems to 
like rhyming titles; and moe is a rhythm in the stories too, wkich will 
attract our young friends. The three children are not paragons, but 
are very good; and their pleasure in natural beauty, their lessons 
learned in the school of juvenile sorrow, and the admirable tone of the 
instructions given them, deserve to make them popular. Cats and Dogs. 
By Mrs. Hugh Miller. Our authoress has gathered much interesting 
information together, not only about tabbies and spaniels, but about the 
entire groups of animals to which these favourites belong. The con- 
versations between the learned Mama and the prodigies of enquiry and 
reflection who are her interlocutors, are a little stilted and unnatural. 
The Buried Cities of Campania; or, Pompeii and Herculaneum: their 
history, destruction, and remains. By W. H. Davenport Apams. This 
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is a most worthy book. It is well written and pleasingly illustrated. 
It tells the story of the great eruption of Vesuvius in 79, in the words 
of Pliny the younger. It gives a vivid description of all that is to be 
known about the cities whose awful welastonphes has thrown such light 
on the social habits, enervating luxuries, and daily life of Romans under 
the Empire. The Playground and the Parlour. A Hand-book of Boys’ 
Games, Sports, and Amusements. By Atrrep Exuiorr. ‘The title-page 
sufficiently describes the contents of this volume. It is another ‘ Boys’ 
Own Book ;’ a compendium of games and sports most popular among 
boys. These are arranged in two classes—out-door, and in-door amuse- 
ments; a series of charades for acting is given, and a section is devoted 
to birds and feathered pets. The proof of such a book is the play- 
ground; but, as far as we can judge, it is comprehensive and lucid, 
and will be a great boon to boys. 


Messrs. Bett anp Datpy.—Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume consists 
of the collected numbers of ‘ Aunt Judy’s Magazine.’ Its speciality is a 
entle playfulness and grace, which makes it as charming a Magazine 
for girls as ‘Old Merry’ is for boys. The present volume contains some 
of Hans Andersen’s characteristic tales, felicitous in fancy, light of touch, 
and wise and true in moral teaching. A series of papers entitled ‘The 
Talking Jewels,’ the jewels of the Duchess narrating each its history, as 
all lie together upon the dressing-table, furnishes in a way that will be 
interesting to young people, a great deal of information about precious 
stones. The illustrations are excellent. The volume is one of the 
brightest and most graceful of our annuals for juveniles. Mrs. Over- 
theway’s Remembrances. By Horatita Ewina, is a series 
of very pleasant stories, elicited from an anonymous ladyoverthe- 
way, by little orphan, lonely Ida, who had watched her going to 
church and grown familiar with her kindly old face, until an irre- 
pressible longing to speak to her took possession of her. She found 
that the old lady he, «naa and when the primroses came she got 
through a hole in the hedge, tearing her frock, however, and went off to 
the wood; on her way she fell into a brook, but she secured her prim- 
roses, which she timidly left at Mrs. Overtheway’s door. A fever fol- 
lowed ; Mrs. Overtheway found out her little friend, and narrated to her 
these pleasant reminiscences. Later Tales. By Hans Curistian 
AnpeErsen. These tales have been written during the last two years, 
and the greater part of them have appeared in ‘ Aunt Judy’s Magazine,’ 
translated by Miss Augusta Plesner and H. Ward, Esq. They are not 
equal to the first tales,—the first cream of the author’s mind, which made 
him famous throughout Europe; but they have the indescribable charm 
of ‘blended naturalness and fancy, which marks everything that comes 
from his pen ; some of them are very slight, and almost as short as fables, 
but their author is the only living man who could have written them; 
the fancy and the flavour are all his own. Friends in Fur and Feathers. 
By Gwynrryn. A series of natural history sketches, by an accomplished 
elsh writer,—we presume a lady. She gives an account of pets of her 
own, or of her friends, and in a simple, intelligent, anecdotical way, con- 
trives to say a great deal about them that will be very interesting to 
young people. Thus she tells us about a tame squirrel, a blackbird, 
some buzzards, a well-to-do donkey, a tame young elephant, &c., giving 
to her natural history-lessons the charm of an individual history ; the 
sketches are reprinted from the ‘Monthly Packet,’ and from ‘ Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine ;’ they make a very charming and sensible little book. 
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